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POEMS- 


ON   MUSIC. 


BKusic !  thou  high,  and  heavenly  Power, 

Soft  soother  of  life's  lonely  hour, 

Sweet  child  of  Sound,  and  dulcet  Air, 

And  aister  to  the  syren  pair — 

Sweet  Voice,  and  heavenly  Poesy, 

That  make  immortal  harmony 

Amid  the  tuneful  choirs  above, 

And  fill  all  heaven  with  joy,  and  love : 

Oh !  come  thon  fond  Inspirer !  come, 

And  make  my  humble  cell  thy  home : 

B 


2 

From  heaven  thou  hast  thy  blissful  birth, 
And  present  thou,  when  this  fair  earth 
Sprang  forth  at  her  Creator's  voice, 
Which  ssade  the  morning  Stars  rejoice, 
And  snag  the  Sons  of  God  for  joy, 
In  solemn  shout,  and  jubilee, 
And  all  the  bright  cherubic  choirs 
Chauuted  to  harps  of  golden  wires. 
But  Oh !  upon  that  Mhwful  morn, 
On  which  th*  Son  of  man  was  born, 
W**«  ttttm'd  the  new-created  star 
flat  kd  the  Magi  from  afar, 
tV  *hw  the  hxdy  babe  was  laid, 
AM  owuird  i»  a»  *»m\j  bed, 
A»<d  0*  uumhl*  s»K|ihefd  train 
thai  ks\  tWir  n\*h*  on  J«dah*s  plain ; 
'tW  iKv*  It*  br^ht  aapJic  throng 
tt**\»  *\*h  lav  t\iM  wa|Aic  song; 
t\v>  OK»  a  Sa^mrV  birth  they  sung, 
KM  K^\**  vnik  KalWHJiAV  rung. 


3 

"  Glory,  glory  to  God  on  high ! 
Ob  earth  sweet  peace,  and  harmony ! 
And  everlasting  love  to  man  !*— 
Twm  dim  the  heavenly  tidings  ran, 
Aad  thas  thro9  all  creation's  round 
Sweet  Music  heaven's  rich  mercy  crownM. 
By  thee  insphrM,  the  saints  of  old 
Chanted  their  hymns  to  harps  of  gold, 
And,  fraught  with  thy  seraphic  fire, 
Wak'd  the  sweet  sorrows  of  the  lyre. 
Thou  mad'st  Ay  Jubal's  harp  rejoice, 
And  tun'st  fair  Miriam's  warbling  voice  :— 
Bat  one  fair  youth  above  the  rest 
Was  aye  from  infancy  carest, 
Aad  thou  didst  mark  him  for  thine  own— 
The  shepherd  boy,  fond  Jesse's  son  ; 
Thy  spirit  with  his  being  blent 
Is  such  transporting  ravishment, 
That  when  he  swept  the  chords  along 
In  til  the  ecstacy  of  song, 

b2 


The  linked  notes  in  giddy  cunning 
Thro9  all  the  winding  mazes  running 
Of  soul-transporting  harmony, 
He  brought  all  heaven  before  the  eye, 
In  blissful  strains  so  pure,  and  holy, 
As  chas'd  the  fiend  of  Melancholy 
Far  from  the  gloomy  soul  of  Saul, 
When  conscience  did  his  mind  appal. 
O  Music !  tuneful  maid  of  hearen  1 
If  thus  such  power  to  thee  is  given, 
What  power  is  thine  in  hearen  above — 
Thy  native  seat  of  joy  and  lore  ? 
Where  angels  circle  round  the  throne 
Of  Deity's  incarnate  Son, 
And  saints,  redeemed  by  his  blood,- 
Adore  their  Saviour,  and  their  God, 
With  all  the  Patriarchal  Train 
In  harmony's  enraptured  strain; 
Whilst  the  bright-eyed  Sferaphim, 
And  youthful-blooming  Cherubim, 


Ib  radiant  ranks,  that  flaming  glow, 

Their  heav'n-toa'd,  angel-trumpets  blow, 

And  thousand  times  ten  thousand  raise 

One  universal  shoot  of  praise, 

So  load,  that  heaven's  high  vaults  resound, 

And  echo  back  the  thundering  sound. 

Than  Music's  power  for  ever  reigns 

In  glory's  lair,  celestial  plains, 

And  fills  the  whole  creation  round 

With  all  die  harmony  of  sound. 

The  rolling  spheres,  inspired  by  thee, 

Move  on  in  mystic  harmony, 

And  to  the  music  of  the  spheres 

Dance  in  bright  round  the  months,  and  years, 

And  all  the  rosy  hoars  of  love 

In  sweet,  harmonious  concert  move. 

O  Music!  thou'rt  the  inspiring  soul 

Of  Natures  universal  whole; 

We  hear  thy  wild,  and  moaning  wail 

In  every  accent  of  the  gale, 
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And  Fancy  views  thy  awful  form 
Amid  the  tenors  of  the  storm, 
Whilst  the  loud  rattling  thunders  roll, 
And  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole, 
Filling  all  the  soul  with  dread  ; 
Whilst  guilty  Terror  shrouds  his  head, 
And  Murder's  eye-balls  grimly  glare, 
Fix'd  wild  with  horror,  and  despair. 
But  ah  !  how  ohang'd  thy  awful  lone, 
When,  listening  to  thy  soothing  moan, 
We  hear  thee  in  the  evening  breeze, 
Sadly  'plaining  thro'  the  trees ; 
So  soft  the  mourning  murmurs  sigh, 
You'd  think  'twere  airy  minstrelsy 
Of  fairy  Sprites  in  warbling  choir, 
Singing  to  the  JEolian  lyre. 
When  Zephyr  shakes  his  balmy  wings, 
Laden  with  the  spoil  he  brings, 
Whispering  thro'  the  rosy  air 
Whence  he  stole  those  odoure  rare* 


Such  plaintive  music  breathes  around* 
Fond  Fancy  thinks  'tis  (airy  ground ; 
Whilst  the  softly  murmuring  strains 
Sooth  the  hapless  Lover's  pains, 
As  lone  he  wanders  thro9  the  grove, 
Muttering  of  his  hopeless  love ; 
Then  casta  him  down  by  fountain  side, 
To  watch  the  waters  as  they  glide, 
Sweetly  tinkling  as  they  stray 
To  sooth  bis  anxious  woes  away, 
And,  musing,  lists  to  tuneful  rills 
Murmuring  thro9  the  mossy  hills, 
And  babbling  brooks  that  sweetly  flow- 
Music  meet  for  Lover's  woe- 
Then  fixes  his  enraptured  gaze 
Upon  the  river's  winding  maze, 
As  rolls  its  sunny,  sparkling  tide, 
Thro'  verdant  meads,  by  wild-wood  side ; 
Whilst  high  upon  its  margin  green 
Fair,  lordly  castles  may  be  seen. 
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And  towers,  and  trees,  and  tufted  groves- 
Sweet  scenes  where  bright-eyed  Fancy  roves  ; 
For  oh  !  she  haunts  the  woods,  and  streams, 
And  soothes  sad  hearts  with  blissful  dreams 
Of  joys  so  pure,  and  hopes  so  bright, 
As  fill  the  soul  with  sweet  delight; 
For  she,  with  potent,  magic  spells 

Can  ope  the  gloomy,  secret  cells 

Where  buried  Love,  and  Hope  had  Iain, 

And  raise  them  up  to  life  again. 

Then  come,  sweet  Fancy !  fair,  and  free, 

And  dwell  with  Music,  Love,  and  me ; 

For  oh  !  in  youth  I  lov'd  thee  well, 

And  oft  have  felt  thy  magic  spell 

Steal  o'er  my  fond,  and  doating  heart 

In  all  the  witchery  of  thine  art; 

And  when,  alas  1  in  after  years 

I  learnt  that  life's  a  vale  of  tears, 

Thou  still  would'st  raise  such  scenes  to  view, 

I  fain  would  fondly  think  them 
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Fond  hopes  so  fair,  and  joys  so  holy, 
As  ever  dmsVl  doll  melancholy  :— 
Aid  oh !.  I  fondly  woo  thee  still, 
Ah,  lead  me  to  the  wood-crown'd  hill, 
To  tailed  groTe,  or  dewy  dell, 
By  tinkling  rill,  or  mossy  cell, 
To  murmuring  woods,  and  tuneful  plains, 
Where  e'er  with  thee  sweet  Music  reigns ; 
Ah  lead  me  at  the  peep  of  morn, 
Where  I  may  hear  the  hunter's  horn, 
In  twanging  blasts  so  clear,  and  shrill, 
That  leap  along  from  hill  to  hill, 
As  mocking  Echo  all  around 
Still  repeats  the  twanging  sound ; 
Or  listen  to  the  humming  song 
Of  Woodman  as  he  strays  along ; 
Or  to  the  ploughman's  iherry  lay, 
Whistling  as  he  wends  bis  way ; 
Whilst  the  Shepherd's  pipe  I  hear, 
Sweetly  soothing  to  the  ear, 

B3 
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As  be  sits  his  flocks  among, 

And  charms  them  with  his  tender  song ; 

Or  piping  on  some  high-bfowVl  rock, 

Watching  his  wandering,  fleecy  flock, 

While  the  soft,  and  plaintive  strains 

Die  along  the  distant  plains; 

But  O  !  how  blithe  bis  tuneful  lay 

Upon  some  festal  holiday, 

When  maidens  fair,  and  youthful  swains, 

Trip  it  o'er  the  velvet  plains. 

In  rustic,  wild,  fantastic  measure, 

Full  of  mirth,  and  joy,  and  pleasure. 

Lightsome,  frolicsome,  and  gay. 

Dancing  the  merry  hours  away. 

!  But  hark  !  what  notes  are  these  I  hear, 

i 

j-  Swelling  thro9  the  morning  air  ? 

[  Oh !  'tis  the  shrill  kirk's  matin  song, 

j,  That  floats  the  fleecy  clouds  among, 

High  poizM  in  air,  on  downy  wings, 
And  oh  t  bow  sweet  the  strain  aha  sings. 
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Now  wakes  the  universal  song, 
Tke  kills,  and  dales,  and  woods  among, 
Frost  tnneful  birds,  in  warbling  lays* 
Singing  their  great  Creator's  praise. — 
Bat  now  the  fair,  and  rosy  Ere 
Comes  smiling  on,  whilst  Zephyrs  ware 
Their  odours  sweet  thro'  all  the  air ; 
And  bow's  the  vesper  hour  of  prayer, 
And  Convent  bells  are  sweetly  ringing, 
Whilst  the  birds  of  eve  are  singing ; 
For  ah !  I  hear  the  turtle  dove 
Telling  all  her  tale  of  love- 
Melting  murmurs  fill  the  groves, 
Ringing  loud  with  songs  of  loves, 
And  the  wild  bees  murmuring, 
That  at  their  flowery  work  do  sing, 
Hamming  on  in  tnneful  glee* 
Making  merry  minstrelsy : 
Sweet  Music  breathes  above,  around, 
And  Fancy  says  'tis  hallow'd  ground. 
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For  ah!  it  is  her  own  domain, 
Ever  here  she  holds  her  reign, 
Ever  here  she  lores  to  dwell. 
And,  sitting  in  her  mossy  cell, 
I  see  the  lovely,  bright-eyed  Queen, 
Deck'd  in  robes  of  silvery  sheen— 
A  mantle  dipt  in  Iris'  hues 
O'er  her  ivory  shoulder  flows. 
Her  golden  tresses  loosely  stray, 
Where  balmy  zephyrs  love  to  play, 
And  wanton  in  her  silken  hair, 
Or  breathe  upon  her  bosom  fair; 
Whilst  around  her  snowy  brows 
A  beaming,  starry  circlet  glows. 
Her  airy  robes  float  loose  around, 
Save  where  her  fairy  form  is  bound 
With  costly  tone  of  gems  so  bright, 
That  shed  around  a  liquid  light ; 
And  holds  within  her  pearly  hand 
Her  silver,  magic-working  wand, 
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With  which  ahe  seals  in  slumbers  deep 
The  eyes  of  Reason,  tranc'd  in  sleep. 
Bat  erer  opes  the  secret  cells 
Where  bright  Imagination  dwells, 
And  with  the  magic  of  her  art, 
Unlocks  the  chambers  of  the  heart, 
Where  Peace,  and  Joy  so  long  had  lain, 
To  bloom  all  fresh,  and  fair  again. 

» 

Ah !  come,  thou  sweet,  and  charming  Power, 
In  Twilight's  calm,  and  pensive  hour; 
For  forth  she  comes,  like  vestal  maid, 
All  in  her  sombre  livery  clad, 

And  steals  along  the  distant  bills,  , 
Hid  liquid  lapse  of  tuneful  rills, 
That  softly  murmur  as  they  glide 
Thro'  lonely  vale  by  mountain  side ; 
And  lead  me  to  yon  rising  ground, 
Where  I  may  hear  the  mournful  sound 
Of  the  far  off  Curfew  bell, 

the  sad  arid  parting  knell 
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Of  the  fading,  dying  day ; 
Then,  Oh !  lead  me  whilst  I  stray 
Along  the  flower-embroiderM  rale, 
Where  mourns  the  love-lorn  nightingale. 
In  strains  so  sweet,  so  full,  and  clear, 
So  sadly  soothing  to  the  ear, 
That  wake  the  deep,  unconscious  sigh, 
And  fill  the  soul  with  ecstasy.— 
But  chief  the  Lover,  as  he  strays. 
Drinks  in  the  rapture  of  her  lap ; 
For  Oh !  her  soft,  and  plaintive  tones 
Are  music  meet  for  lovers*  moans : — 
Again  her  song  of  sorrow  swells, 
How  sad  the  tale  of  woe  it  tells 
Of  love-lorn  maid,  distract,  forlorn, 
Her  heart  with  grief,  and  anguish  torn, 
As  the  sweet  Latin  Bard  has  told, 
In  fabled  verse,  in  days  of  old 
But  come,  thou  sweet  Inspirer  I  come, 
And  make  my  humble  cell  thy  home, 
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And  with  thee  bring  thy  sisters  fair- 
Ik  soul-tiansporting,  syren  pair— 
Sweet  Voice,  and  heaTenly  Poesy, 
To  swell  the  tide  of  harmony ; 
And  brine;  with  thee  thy  darling  son, 
Tby  best  belov'd,  thy  chosen  one, 
Whose  glowing  soul  thou  didst  inspire 
With  all  thine  own  celestial  fire. 
To  sing  in  high  seraphic  lays, 
And  triumph  in  Messiah's  praise, 
Whilst  pealing  organ's  solemn  sound 
Rolls  the  vaulted  roots  around, 
And  the  full-voic'd,  warbling  choir 
The  ravish'd  sonl  with  joys  inspire 
Of  such  divine,  and  pore  delight, 
As  brings  ell  heaven  before  the  sight 
But  oh !  thou  sweet,  and  heavenly  Power, 
Thy  fame  was  great  in  days  of  yore, 
And  every  clime,  and  every  tongue, 
With,  thy. great  Orpheus'  praise  has  rung : 
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For  he  coald  stay  the  torrent's  force, 
When  rushing  on  in  rapid  coarse, 
To  listen  to  his  powerful  song, 
As  swept  his  hand  the  chords  along ; 
Could  move  the  nKmarchs  of  die  wood, 
And  sarage  rocks  front  where  they  stood ; 
And,  passing  strange  1  his  magic  spell 
Could  raise  the  spirits  out  of  hell ; 
Yet  greater  power  to  BmuaV $  given, 
For  he  can  raise  the  soul  to  Heaven. 
Thou  art  the  lightning  of  the  soul, 
That  flashed  forth  without  controul, 
And  till'd  thy  Bards  with  Glory's  fire, 
To  wake  the  terrors  of  the  lyre, 
And  rouse  th'  embattled  hosts  to  arms, 
And  mad'uing  strife  of  war's  alarms, 
Whrn,  marehall'd  on  the  bloody  plain. 
They  teem'd  as  demigods  to  reign, 
In  high  ehivalric  days  of  old, 
When  armed  Knights,  and  Warriors  bold, 
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Reached  to  conquer,  or  to  die 

For  ever-sacred  Liberty : 

0,  tmek  the  mighty  power  of  song 

To  roll  the  tide  of  war  along ! 

Bat  lis  in  life's  domestic  scenes 

Is  fsirest  form  thy  Spirit  reigns ; 

For  thou  canst  dry  the  Mourner's  tear, 
His  sorrows  sooth,  his  bosom  cheer, 
And  make  his  soul  to  feel  as  though 
The  storm's  rude  blast  had  ceasM  to  blow. 
And  hvsh'd  were  every  breaker's  sound, 
And  all  was  joy,  and  peace  around : 
And  thou  canst  sooth  the  Lover's  woes, 
And  calm  his  soul  to  soft  repose, 
When  his  sad  heart,  with  anguish  riven. 
In  van  win*  dark  despair  has  striven* 
By  hope,  and  woman's  love  betray'd, 
And  perjurM  vows  of  cruel  maid ; 
Canst  smooth  the  ruffled  brow  of  Care, 
And  chase  all  sorrow  circling  there ; 
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Thy  magic  power  all  care  beguiles, 

And  wan  Despair  looks  up,  and  smiles. 

But  sweeter,  lovelier  music  far, 

Than  ever  charm'd  the  ravish'd  ear, 

The  heaven-taught  music  of  the  soul, 
When  all  its  powers  in  sweet  controul, 

In  perfect  concord  all  combine, 

And  make  such  harmony  divine 

Of  joy,  and  peace,  and  holy  love, 

As  reign  in  angel-breasts  above. 

Then  come,  thou  sweet  Inspirer  i  come. 

And  make  my  humble  cell  thy  home. 

Ah !  deign  tor Lr    i  "j  Hill  iritmla 

And  raise  my  soul  from  earth  to  God. 
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A   MOTHER'S    MONODY 


OH  TBI 


DEATH  OP  HER  DAUGHTER. 


O,  thou  art  gone,  sweet  Innocent ! 

Thy  gentle  spirit's  fled ; 
No  more  in  listless  langnishment 

Thou  hang'st  thy  drooping  head : 
Like  some  fair  lily  of  the  vale 
Thoa  liest  in  death,  all  cold,  and  pale. 


The  rosy  tint  has  pass'd  away, 

The  throbbing  pulse  is  still, 
The  playful  smile  has  ceased  to  play, 

The  heart  is  cold,  and  chill ; 

And  oh !  that  sparkling,  bright,  bine  eye 
Is  seal'd  in  death's  dull  apathy. 
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Yet  still  I  gaze  on  thee,  and  weep, 

In  spite  of  nature's  pain ; 
For  oh !  thou  seem'st  but  sunk  to  sleep, 

And  soon  to  wake  again : 
Thou  look'st  so  sweet,  so  fresh,  and  fair, 
I  cannot  deem  that  Death  is  there. 


How  long  in  pain's  despite  we  gaze 

On  that  we  doat  upon ; 
Bewildered  quite  in  sorrow's  maze 

The  hallow'd  fount  flows  on  ; 
Yet  still  we  weep,  albeit  in  vain- 
Tears  bring  not  back  the  dead  again. 


Oh !  'tis  a  sad,  and  fearful  thing, 

As  ever  'pall'd  the  sight. 
To  watch  the  immortal  soul  take  wing^— 

Its  everlasting  flight : 
That  moment  seals  cur  misery, 
And  (ft  eternal  destiny. 
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Oh !  I  did  watch  thee  day  by  day. 

Bat  could  not  see  thee  fade; 
Thou  didst  sot  sink  in  dull  decay— 

Extinguish'd,  not  decay'd  :— 
E'en  to  the  last,  so  bright,  and  fair, 
Ah!  who  could  think  that  Death  was  near! 


A  rosy  hectic,  blooming  bright, 
Did  still  thy  cheek  o'erapread ; 

Thiae  eye  beam'd  forth  a  brighter  light, 
Thy  lips  glow'd  ruby  red ; 

And  there  a  cherab-smile  did  play, 

That  chasM  oil  doubt,  and  fear  away. 


Thus  did  I,  fondly  doating,  gaze, 
And  dream'd  of  years  to  come, 

Decerr'd  by  Hope's  delusrre  rays, 
And  thy  bright  beauty's  bloom ; 

Nor  deem'd  it  token'd  Death  was  there**— 

like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
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O  Death !  thou  tak'st  bright  Health's  disgu  ise 

And  paint'st  the  rosy  cheek ; 
Thou  pla/st  in  Beauty's  beaming  eyes, 

And  lurk'st  in  dimples  sleek ; 
And,  serpent-like,  in  flowery  wile, 
Thou  smil'st  so  sweet,  but  to  beguile. 


Still  in  the  features  of  that  face 

Sweet  innocence  doth  play ; 
There  lingers  yet  each  nameless  grace, 

That  will  not  pass  away ; 
No  line,  no  touch,  of  beauty  less— 
Thou  sleep'st  in  aJtt  thy  loveliness. 

There  rests  thy  head  in  sweet  repose, 

Upon  thine  arm  reclin'd  ; 
And  o'er  thy  brow  of  purest  snows 

The  silken  tresses  wind  ; 
Thy  lips  seem  parted  by  thy  breath — 
Thou  seem'st  to  lire,  and  breathe  in  death. 
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To!  there  thou  liest,  as  fair  a  thing 
As  e'er  was  form'd  of  clay; 

The  last  bright  streaks  stiU  lingering 
Of  feeling  passM  away — 

That  light  of  life,  though  life  he  fled- 

A  halo  hovering  o'er  the  dead. 


Tit  o'er  the  pure,  hut  changeless  brow, 

And  o'er  the  eye  of  light, 
That  looks  not,  beams  not,  weeps  not,  now, 

Death  most  exerts  his  might ; 
Yet  there  a  hallowM  calm  doth  stray, 
Like  the  last  glow  of  dying  day. 


And  fait  is  off  that's  left  to  tell 
Of  what  was  once  so  bright  ;— 

0,  woe  is  me !  it  speaks  too  well 
To  mock  my  aching  sight ; 

For  soon,  alas !  'twill  fade  away, 

Though  yet  nntouch'd  by  dull  decay. 
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I  would  not  see  the  fearful  change 
Come  o'er  that  lovely  face, 

But  steel  myself  in  passion  strange, 
And  tear  me  from  the  place ; 

I  could  not  gaze,  nor  linger  near, 

To  watch  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 


Once  more — and  then  the  conflict's  o'er — 

I'll  kiss  thy  snowy  brow ; 
For  oh !  I  cannot  love  thee  more9 

Sweet  Innocent !  than  now. 
Love's  hallow'd  more  when  hope  is  fled— 
It  lives  immortal  with  the  dead. 


Now,  fare  thee  well !  my  lovely  one ! 

My  but,  long  look  I  take ; 
Once  more  I'll  kiss  that  cheek  so  wan, 

Although  my  heart  'twill  break 
To  think  that  now  we're  doom'd  to  sever, 
To  meet  no  more,  alas !  for  ever. 
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"  For  ever" — I  recall  the  thought, 

0  do!  it  eon  not  be  ;— 
For  Oh !  thou  wert  too  dearly  bought 

By  Him  who  died  for  thee, 
By  Him  who  did  for  mortals  bleed. 
And  on  the  Cross  hang  cold,  and  dead. 


Yes !  we  shall  meet,  to  part  no  more 

In  heavenly  realms  above, 
Upon  that  pare,  and  peaceful  shore — 

The  blissful  land  of  love— 
TkU  balm  alone  can  ease  the  smart, 

And  staunch  the  bleeding  of  my  heart. 
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REFLECTIONS  AT  SEA. 


Ti$  now  tb+  bow  of  pvtmg  day, 

And  wAhr  t*i«t  lb*  noes*  mway, 

F^r  th+  ana  baa  aaak  » Ins  oceaa  grave 

Midst  the  goMen  buns  of  Iks  western  weTe, 

And  tbe  wwy  deads  are  Ceding  list, 

And  tbe  hot*  brigbl  glow  of  day-Iigbfs  pest, 

And  twilight  broods  oV  tbe  darkening  Main, 

Aid  the  stars  peep  fertli  ia  Ike  uire  plain. 

And  the  pensive  moos  k  booking  bright, 

Tinging  the  tide  with  a  troubling  light, 

And  ell  is  hush%d— eere  tbe  see-hiid's  cry, 

And  the  rippling  billow  that  bubbles  by. 

As  geatly  glides  Mr  bark  along 

To  tbe  ulght-breeae  sadly  Mournful  song. 
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Ami  now  m  the  softy  and  soothing  hour. 
That  steak  o'er  die  heart  with  magic  power, 
Aad  eoajares  op  to  oar  mental  sight 
Tht  Form  we  love — the  soul's  delight ; 
Whilst  memory  fondly  loves  to  trace 
Each  word,  and  look,  of  love — the  place 
Where  font  we  met,  where  last  we  parted, 
Aad  lingering  stood,  all  broken-hearted, 
And  felt  as  though  we  ne'er  could  sever, 
Yet  sigh'd — "  Farewell" — perhaps  for  ever  :• 
Ah  who  can  fully,  truly  tell 
The  meaning  of  that  word— u  Farewell  V 
Which  lingers  still  when  Hope  is  fled, 
Like  the  look  that  cannot  quit  the  dead, 
When  Despair  has  fix'd  the  gazer's  eye, 
And  his  heart  is  wrung  with  agony, 
Then  quivering  comes  as  the  deadly  dart, 
And  pierces  the  throbbing,  aching  heart  :— 
Bat  ah  !  can  no  balm  on  earth  be  found 
To  heal  the  deep,  and  deadly  wound  ? 
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O  yes !  for  this  hour  so  sadly  sweet, 
Invites  to  prayer,  when  fond  Spirits  meet, 
And  taste  the  pure  joys  of  communion  of  soul, 
Though  oceans,  and  worlds  between  them  roll ; 
Then  Faith  looks  up  to  the  land  above, 
Where  all  shall  meet  that  truly  love, 
Shall  meet  again,  no  more  to  part, 
Nor  breathe  the  dread  word  that  rends  the  heart ; 
For  O  !  on  that  bright,  and  blissful  shore, 
All  sorrow,  and  sighing  are  known  no  more. 
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ON  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 


WRITTEN   AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  A  PRISED, 
THE  RET.  THOS.  ROBINSON. 

PmmA,  J«%  1835. 


Daughter  of  Grace!  of  heavenly  birth, 
Hum  teres*  of  the  Sisters  fair, 
That  deign  to  dwell  with  Saints  on  earth, 
Oh !  hear  an  aidant  suppliant's  prayer ; 
Descend  from  heaven,  thy  throne  on  high, 
Thou  angel  forts— sweet  Charity ! 


For  thou  canst  dry  the  trembling  tear 
That  beams  in  pensive  Sorrows  eye, 
Thy  tovch  can  chase  the  anxious  fear 
Of  throbbing  breasts,  the  deep-drawn  sigh 
Wrung  from  the  heart,  with  anguish  riven. 
Which  deems  itself  foredoom'd  of  Heaven* 


For  thy  glad  form,  thy  cheering  voice 
Of  sweet,  mad  soothing  sympathy, 
Can  make  the  troubled  tool  rejoice 
Of  gloomy,  dark,  Despondency ; 
Thy  cordial  balai,  mO  woe  begailes, 
Aad  pensive  Care  looks  up,  and  smiles : 


Bat  thee  to  nmg,  to  awn's  aot  given, 
Whose  presence  makes  the  bliss  above, 
For  where  tkm  art,  Oh!  litre  'tis  Heaven, 
"  For  isee  is  Heaven,  aad  heaven  is  lore ;" 
And  angel  tongnes  alone  can  raise 
The  song  of  triumph  to  thy  praise. 

Yet  would  I  dare  to  tone  the  lyre. 
Albeit  nnskiird  to  strike  the  string. 
If  thou  with  Lore's  noetic  fire 
Inspire  my  soul,  thy  praise  to  sing ; 
For  Friendship  bids  me  tone  the  lay, 
And  her  behest  I  mnat  obey : 
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lay  own,  dear  Friendship— child  of  Lore ! 
Who  buds  the  hearts  that  worship  thee, 
Of  saiats  on  earth,  and  souls  above 
la  golden  chains,  so  firm,  yet  free, 
That  neither  time,  nor  death  can  sever; 
For  Friendships  bond  shall  last  for  ever. 


Bat  come,  thoa  Queen  of  Love  divine ! 
And  with  thee  bring  thy  heavenly  Train-* 
Soft  Pity  with  the  tearful  eyne, 
Pare  Chastity  that  knows  no  stain, 
And  gentle  Peace,  and  smiling  Joy, 
And  meek-eyed  maid — sweet  Sympathy. 


Oh !  come  ye  sacred  nymphs,  and  dwell, 
Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
With  Pilgrim  lone  in  humble  cell 
Down  in  the  distant,  silent  glen ; 
Nor  other  guests  shall  e'er  intrude, 
Bat  such  aa  love  the  wise,  and  good. 
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But  oft  shall  Friendship  fond  repair 
To  grate  my  peeflefal,  lone  entreat, 
The  feast  of  mind,  and  heart  to  share, 
When  mindj.and  heart  responsive  beat ; 
As  sorrow  sad,  or  smiling  joy 
Strikes  the  full  chords  of  Sympathy. 
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Whilst  darkly  o'er  life's  stormy  sea 

All  fearfully  I  rore, 
Be  thou  jny  star  of  Arcady 

Thou  bleeding,  dying  Lore  f 


When  billows  beat,  and  tempests  rave, 

And  thunders  o'er  me  roll, 
O  thou !  who  ones  did  walk  the  ware. 

Speak  peaee  unto  my  soul : 


Tkn,  may  it  ealmly,  sweetly  sleep, 
And  on  thy  besom  Teat, 

infant  sank  in  stnjnbers  deep 
Upon  ite  mother's  bsaast. 
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Until  the  sky  s  fair  face,  once  more 
Smile  thro'  the  breaking  gloom, 

And  stilled  be  the  tempest's  roar, 
And  ocean's  heaving  womb  : 


And  Oh !  when  many  a  sunless  day 
Has  fled,  and  starless  night. 

Be  tkou  the  Day-star  of  my  way, 
My  Polar-star  of  light 


To  guide  me  safelyefat  the  deep, 
When  breakers  near  me  roar, 

To  steer  by,  round  each  stormy  steep, 
And  billow-beaten  shore: 


Oh !  lead  my  Bark — all  perils  past, 
So  long  by  tempests  driven, 

Unto  its  peaceful  port  at  last— 
The  friendly  port  of  Heaven. 
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Thus  is  a  time  when  moments  seem 
To  have  the  length  of  yean, 

When  memory  conjures  np  to  view 
Deep-buried,  guilty  fears. 


Which  long  had  lain,  forgotten  quite, 
In  Tune's  oblivious  gloom, 

Then  sudden  rise,  to  pail  the  sight; 
like  spectres  from  the  tomb- 


Dread  forms  of  unforgi?en  deeds. 
That  stalk  in  Joy's  bright  course, 

And  make  the  soul  to  writhe  beneath 
Impenitent  Remorse : 

C4 
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For  oft  at  Pleasure's  festal  board, 

Midst  revelry  unbkst> 
Guilt's  ghastly  form  the  scene  will  haunt, 

A  dread,  unbidden  guest : 


Perchanee  a  word—*  look,  may  raise 

This  spectre  of  the  past, 
That  points  to  deeds  of  other  days, 

And  mars  the  mirthful  fsast :— - 


Its  withering  frown  the  cheek  hath  blanohV), 

Joy's  hectic  glow  is  fled, 
The  sound  of  revelry  is  quench'd, 

And  Pleasure's  self  is  dead. 


O  Guilt !  thou  art  a  fearful  thing, 
A  curse*** a  withering  spel; 

For  O I  thou  hast  a  scorpion  sting 
That  makes  a  heave*  a  hell. 
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Tboa  art  the  monster  of  the  heart 
Of  fin  conceivM,  and  bred, 

There  feed*!*  thou  on  im  vUmi  part— 
Heart-born,  heart-nourished. 


Oh !  still  how  sad  is  Guilt's  review, 
Tho'  haply  long  forgiven, 

The  gracious  heart  will  bleed  anew 
That  omee  was  wrung,  and  riven. 


For  more  doth  Sorrow's  spring  run  o'er 
When  Mercy  smiles  from  Heaven, 

The  grateful  heart  but  loves  the  more, 
The  mare  it  is  forgiven. 
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Here  Tenor  sits  entkroo'd  in  awful  slate 

On  high-  krowM  rocks  that  beetle  o'er  the  deep, 

Guarding  Us  ancient,  solitary  realm : 

like  that  cherubic  watch  with  flaming  sword 

Which  oace  did  guard  fair  Eden's  blissful  bower ; 

For  here  bright  Eden  seems  to  bloom  again 

Is  oae  eternal  sunny  summer's  smile : 

And  here  Sublimity,  and  Beauty  reign, 

Reign  here,  and  revel  o'er  their  wild  domain 

# 

la  every  rick  Tariety  of  form, 

As  if  they  strove  in  mutual  rivalry 

1*  outvie  each  other  in  their  sportive  wiles, 

And  with  the  mighty  magic  of  their  art 

To  adorn  the  bosom  of  this  fairy  Isle 

With  every  grace,  and  charm  of  loveliness.—- 

Oft  have  I  lcVd  to  roam  at  peep  of  dawn 

Amid  this  blooming  wilderness  of  sweets, 

Which  still  lay  slumbering  in  night's  dewy  tears ; 

Or  long  the  high  tops  of  these  wood-crown'd  hills, 

Is  haste  to  see  the  radiant  star  of  day 
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Slowly  arise,  in  solemn  majesty, 

From  out  his  cloud-form'd,  glowing,  bright  pavili 

Above  the  bosom  of  the  flaming  wave, 

Gilding  the  mountain  tops,  and  lofty  peaks, 

Each  craggy  cliff,  and  distant  promontory, 

And  all  the  glowing  scene  with  burnish'd  gold. 

There  might  you  see  the  monsters  of  the  deep 

Basking,  and  sporting  in  the  sunny  beam ; 

Above  the  rest  the  huge  leviathan, — 

The  sovereign  prince  of  all  the  watery  realm— 

Lashing  the  boiling  billows  into  rage, 

Spouting  aloft  a  cataract  of  foam, 

And,  like  some  foundering,  tempesUbeateu  bark. 

Then  plunge  all  headlong  down  the  deep  abyss.— 

And  nam  I  stand  upon  the  chain  of  hills* 

That  stretch  their  linked  lengths  athwart  the  Isle 

And  rapt  in  ecstaey  I  gaie  around, 

Then  down  upon  the  wondrous  scene  beneath, 
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Till  lot 'nid  n^tey  Nature's  handy-work, 
I  mar  from  Niiwe  op  to  N  aftare's  ©od  ; 
For  here  she  trinsjphs  o'et  her  water,  Art, 
Am!  beflds  her  MtaaMrtiroe  palaces, 
Her  spiring  pinocles,  and  rocky  towers, 
AdornM  with  qaaiat  fantastic  ornament 
la  goUse  fretwork,  wrought  by  Time's  own  hand, 
Who  still  doth  ornament  what  be  destroys. 
And  here  toward  the  margin  of  the  main, 
Where  tearful  dcsetasisn  seems  to  dwell, 
Scalptur'd  in  shapes  grotesque,  and  strange, 
A  host  of  vast,  colossal  columns  rise, 
Which  long  have  brar'd  the  fnry  of  the  storm, 
And  grown  ail  hoary  in  the  lapse  of  years  :— 
These  fancy  well  might  deem  some  rebel  race 
Transformed,  and  call  them  after  fearful  names. 
Bat  to  the  left  of  this  fantastic  group, 
As  if  in  contrast  to  a  scene  so  rode, 
Nature  has  rarish'd  all  her  choicest  charms, 
And,  prodigal  of  beauty,  crown'd  the  scene ; 
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The  hills,  the  dales,  and  lofty  spiral  peaks, 
E'en  to  their  tops  that  pierce  the  fleecy  clouds. 
In  rich,  luxuriant,  verdant,  herbage  smile. 
Whilst  downward,  far  as  e'er  the  eye  can  rove, 
A  lovely  rural  landscape  glows  around, 
Where  fleecy  flocks,  and  herds  all  peaceful  roam  ; 
On  whose  green  hills,  half  hid  in  tufted  trees 
Sweet  pastoral  cottages  are  faintly  seen, 
And  rosy  bowers,  where  Flora  loves  to  stray, 
And  gardens  fair,  and  blooming  orange-groves 
Beaming  with  golden  fruit — a  realm  of  sweets— 
Where  bright  Pomona  holds  eternal  reign. 
And  now  I  leave  this  landscape  of  delight, 
Tho'  loth  to  leave  an  Eden — all  so  fair ; 
For  other  scenes  invite  th'  adventurous  muse, 
Albeit  unskill'd  to  soar  on  wing  sublime ; 
And  I  would  tell  how  oft  I've  wanderM  forth, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  Nature's  awfulness, 
To  explore  the  tenors  of  her  mighty  realm ; 
Then  would  I  venture,  spurr'd  with  fearless  daring, 
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To  scale  the  heights  of  vast 
And  rifted  rocks  that  seem'd  to  hang  in  air: 
Bat  there  was  once — O  I  remember  well — 
fine  thought  comes  o'er  me  like  some  fearful  dream 
Prom  which  we  start  in  terror  and  amaze, 
Which  still  doth  shake  our  souls'and  reasons'  strength , 
Albeit  we  know  that  ail  was  but  a  dream-—) 
When  I  did  clamber  up  the  rugged  steep 
Of  an  high  towering,  rocky  precipice. 
Whose  summit  formM  a  massy,  spiral  cone ; 
With  labour  great,  and  danger  greater  still — 
The  crumbling  rocks  oft  breaking  'neath  my  tread — 
I  gain'd,  at  length,  the  giddy,  perilous  height, 
And  gaz*d  around,  and  down  the  deep  abyss, 
O'er  which  the  eye  wander'd  all  fearfully, 
Until  my  aching  sight  began  to  reel  :— 
Bst,  O !  the  awfal  grandeur  of  the  scene  !— 
Is  front  a  dreary,  rugged,  mountain  rose 
Stupendous ;  on  whose  -hoary  brow  did  sit 
Barren  Sterility,  sare  here,  and  there, 
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DnggVi  out  the  lingering  remnant  of  hit  days, 
A  prey  to  fell  disease,  and  cruel  hale, 
la  and,  inglorious  captivity  : — 
Tb  aot  my  theme  to  eulogize  the  man, 
As  if  I  deem'd  his  life  were  virtuous, 
Who  was  the  guilty  minister  of  vengeance, 
By  henr'n  ordained  to  scourge  a  gmity  world : 
It  seats  not  me  to  praise,  or  to  condemn  ;— 
I  rather  now  would  write  his  epiUtph, 
And  let  has  faults  lie  buried  in  his  grave— 
"  He  waa  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  ail, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again/9 
Yet  would  I  dare  to  speak  in  boundless  praise, 
And  eulogize  the  wondrous  works  of  God, 
And  of  the  wcnd'rous,  none  more  wonderful — 
Hong  all  the  creatures  of  mere  mortal  mould,— 
Than  Be— a  man  endowed  with  powers 
Of  soul  so  marvellous,  and  passing  strange*- 
He  was,  in  sooth,  the  wonder  of  the  world  ; 
For  be — so  vast  bis  genius — was  Mmttif 
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And  he  who  was  the  conqueror  of  the  globe, 

Died  in  sad  exile  in  this  lonely  isle. 

'Rene  are  oil  evil"— end  hi  had  bis  virtues: 
Though  sternness  often  sat  upon  his  brow, 
Yet  kindness  aftmer  reigned  within  his  heart: 
His  countenance  beam'd  the  index  of  his  mind. 
And  that  was  noble,  princely,  generous, 
And  courteous,  condescending,  affable.-* 
Whilst  in  this  Isle  of  his  captivity, 
Mid  all  the  evils  of  his  adverse  fate, 
A  prey  to  painful,  lingering,  disease, 
He  suffered  all  as  suffering  nothing,  yea! 
Forgot  bis  own  in  soothing  other's  griefs ; 
For,  like  the  giant  rock  on  which  he  stood, 
Inat  bears  th*  eternal  war  of  winds,  and  waves, 
&  bore  unmoVd— how  long !— the  raging  blasts, 
And -beating  billows  of  adversity. 
But,  above  all,  while  yet  he  sojournM  here, 
His  life  was  innocent  and  virtuous : 
Though  now  set  free  from  all  the  cares  of  state, 
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With  time,  and  aveaas  to  riot  in 
Isxhtl^iac  is  bo 

He  kVd  ssmrd,  ■fill  — in— „  temperate; 
Aad  thus,  jbat  oe*  from  all  the  baey  world, 
He  strove  t  improve  the  lemamnt  of  fast  days 
la  stadium)  reading;  or,  like  mighty  Csssar, 
Framing  hts  stiange,  evestffei  history. 
Rb  recreative  boon  wave  calmly  spent 
la  innocent,  aad  elegant  delights, 
Amid  die  beauties  of  his  garden  fair- 
Bright  blooming  flowers,  aad  rich  exotic  shrubs. 
Which  brighter  btoom'd  beneath  hk  tasteful 
For  he  himself  had  ftam'd  this  fairy  spot, 
And  be  woald  show  as  food  solicitude 
In  tsssnJBg  ap  some  rosy,  favourite  flower. 
As  though  't  bad  been  hk  own  height-blooming  boy. 
Whom  cruel  fate  had  severtl  from  bis  side, 
And  whom  his  soul  the  mors  did  doaiupoa ; 
For  in  his  heart  did  dwell  each  tender  tie— 
A  Father's  fondness— and  a  Husband's  love. 
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Aal  hoe,  shaft  oat  from  all  intrusive  gaze, 
Htf  k  cool  grot  from  broad  day's  garish  eye, 
TW  which  a  little  babbling  runnel  strayM, 
IM  una?  apoa  the  memory  of  the  pest— 
Ha  wife,  child,  country,  and  that  cruel  fate, 
Wfehtfta*  had  torn  them  from  his  aims  for  ever. 
Oft  awe  I  gazed  upon  this  wondrous  man, 
A*  tye  with  strange  emotions,  undefin'd, 
itn  to  fearful  dread  and  wonderment, 
A*  if  oppressM  by  some  mysterious  power ; 
He  some  poor  bird  beneath  the  serpent's  gaze, 
fydl-bonnd,  and  shivering,  with  sudden  fear. 
"*>  0 !  there  was  a  magic  in  his  eye, 
IWt  ssen/d  to  penetrate  the  very  soul, 
A»i  trace  afl  secrets  deeply  buried  there : 
Hut  could  he  read  the  thoughts  of  other  men, 
&MaJf---e  sealed  book— aareod  the  while. 
Ane  was  a  withering  lightning  in  his  frown, 
^Tnch  could  appal  the  boldest  gazer's  heart : 
HO!  for  those  be  Awed,  orlovM  to  plea*, 
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There  wai  a  fascination  in  hii 

That  won  all  heart*  at  once  to  worship  him : 

And  what  his/hns*  sometimes  could  not  effect, 

His  smil*  could— even  subdue  his  enemies. 

This  made  him  what  he  was— his  nation's  idol.—* 

But  I  did  gate  upon  that  eye,  how  ohang'd ! 

When  all  its  bright  celestial  fire  hid  fled ; 

Upon  that  pallid  lip,  where,  e'en  in  death, 

That  mile  rtitl  lingering  playM,  that  won  all  hearts 

And  I  did  hold  that  pale,  cold  hand  in  mine, 

Which  once  did  grasp  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

For  I  had  watch'd  him  withering  leaf  by  leaf, 

E're  yet  the  summer  of  his  years  had  fled ; 

Like  some  tall  monarch  of  the  shady  grore, 

Torn  from  its  parent  earth  and  sunny  skies, 

To  droop,  and  die,  in  uncongenial  clime.— 

But,  O I  that  day  I  never  may  forget— 

For  I  wm  present  on  that  mournful  morn, 

When  hears'd  in  death,  in  solemn  sad  array 

I  saw  them  bear  him  to  the  silent  tomb! 
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laid  the  weeping  people  of  the  We ; 

For  then  a*  eye  was  ummffaa'd  with  tear*. 

Aid  I  did  wmteh  the  alow  ytocejaion  more 

All  solemnly  along  the  winding  hille, 

Aadmen  adown  the  eloping  valley's  tide, 

Uoiflii  reecartl  the  lonely ,  sacred  spot, 

Where  he  wan  laid,  low  in  the  silent  tomb.— 

Bat  ae  I  gns"d  upon  thai  breathless  form , 

TeetanuFd  nil  placid  in  the  anna  of  death, 

Aad  paid  Ae  earned  tribute  of  a  tear, 

Abeorb'd  in  pensive  meditative  mood, 

I  thought  of  ancient  Sabers  mighty  King, 

How  strange  the  semblance  of  their  fates  appeared, 

As  lens  the  Prophets  heavenly  muse  hae  eung**~ 

M  Hades  is  mored  to  meet  thee  at  4hy  ooming ; 

ltstkreth  up  the  princely  deed  for  thee, 

Fen  all  the  mighty  dnefioina  of  the  earth ; 

Tea  it  haib  raised  up  from  their  thrones  the  Kings 
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Of  all  the  nations,  who  shall  speak  to  thee, 

And  thus  salute  thee,  saying,  '  Art  thou  also 

Become  all  weak  as  we  ?  and  like  to  us? 

Thy  pomp  is  now  brought  down  unto  the  grave, 

The  music  of  thy  viols  now  is  ceased : 

The  foul  worms  are  thy  covering,  and  thy  bed. 

How  art  thou  fall'n  from  heaVn,  O  Lucifer ! 

Son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou  cast  down, 

Down  to  the  ground,  who  didst  the  nations 

For  in  th9  ambition  of  thy  soul,  thou  saidst 

I  will  ascend  to  Heaven,  I  will  exalt 

My  throne  above  the  radiant  stars  of  God ; 

And  sit  upon  the  mount  of  Congregation, 

In  the  sides  of  the  north :  yea,  I'll  ascend 

Above  the  clouds,  and  be  like  the  Most 

Yet  thou  art  now  brought  down  unto  the  grave, 

AU  they  that  see  thee,  narrowly  shall  view  thee. 

And  meditating  on  thee,  ikm  shall  say, 

•  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble, 

That  shook  the  kingdoms ;  and  destroy'd  their  cities ; 
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Tkt  nade  the  world  a  wilderness ;  and  held 

Hb  sapless  captives  in  perpetual  thrall — 

All  the  Kings  of  the  earth,  yea  all  of  them, 

tk  tomb'd  in  glory,  in  ancestral  vaults : 

Est  Eke  an  evil  branch,  or  bloody  Test 

Of  one  in  battle  slain  with  deadly  blade, 

Or  as  a  earcane  trodden  under  foot, 

Art  thoa  rejected  from  thy  country's  tombs : 

And  ne'er  shall  joined  be  with  Kings  in  burial, 

For  thou'st  destroyed  thy  land,  thy  people  slain/  "- 

What  tho*  he  be  not  sepulchred  with  Kings, 

Is  pageantry,  and  pomp— to  rot  in  state, 

Nor  o'er  him  towers  some  gorgeous  monument ; 

He  needs  no  monument  to  tell  hi$  fame, 

Or  roll  it  onward  thro9  the  tide  of  time ; 

His  name  shall  lire  while  pyramids  decay ; 

No  brazen  tablet  to  record  hu  deeds, 

Which  aye  shall  live  in  all  men's  memories  :— 

Bit  yet  he  kas  a  grave  in  this  wild  Isle ; 

It  is  a  lonely,  rural,  sacred  spotr— 

A  place  he  IotM  to  haunt,  and  whither  oft 
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He  would  retire  to  muse,  and  meditate, 

And  which  himself  had  chosen  for  his 

Under  a  weeping-willow's  pensive  shade  ; 

There  sleeps  he  peaceful  in  his  lowly  bed, 

No  useless,  mocking  monument  is  there ; 

A  plain,  flat  stone  is  all  that's  left  to  tell 

Where  sleeps  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  world.- 

And  hither  wanderers  from  all  olimes  resort, 

Like  pilgrims  journeying  to  some  distant  shrine, 

To  poor  a  tear  upon  his  grassy  grave, 

Or  lingering  sit  beneath  the  willow  trees, 

And  pluck  a  leaf  thereof  in  memory. 

But  now  1  sigh,  farewell !  a  long  farewell  I 

O  may  the  turf  sit  lightly  on  his  breast  I 

Peace  to  the  deathless  soul  of  fallen  greatness! 

For  we  may  hope  that  even  He  found  mercy, 

And  died  in  faith,  and  penitence,  and  peace; 

For  during  his  long,  lingering  disease 

He  oft  was  seen  engaged  in  solemn  prayer, 

And  heard  to  plead  the  all-prevailing  name 

And  merits  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
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frr  sanka,  and  salvation,  with  his  God. 

lh*  there  an  other  aaarcr,  duanr  ties, 

Was*  fand  my  heart  still  closer  to  this  Isle ; 

F*  here  is  sainted  fellowship  I  found, 

fist  which  I  lamg  had  sought  for  bat  in  vain— 

r;  for  we  may  wander  long 
b  natch  of  tkot  which  is  not  of  ihu  world : 
Tne  happiness — that,  bright  celestial  flower ! 
TVo'ssaeCisaef  found  in  this  unfriendly  clime, 
k  net  a  plant  indigenous  of  earth, 
0  no !  ha  native,  kindred  clime  is  heaven. 
And  tho*  U  once  did  bloom  in  Eden's  bowers 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  life, 
Iwas  Caere  tramspiomted  by  the  hand  of  God : 
Yet  tho' so  bright,  how  Cranutenf  was  its  date ; 
For  soon,  alas !  as  Sin  had  nipt  the  bud, 
The  bright  exotic  wither'd,  droop'd,  and  died : 
And  all  who'd  win  the  mow  immortal  flower. 
Has  seek  it  onhf  where  it  can  be  found, 
Ai  the  sole,  gracious,  blessed  boon  of  Heaven. 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RBYEREHD  THOMAS  ROBINSON, 

Private  Chaplain  to  the  late  BUhep  Heber,  of  Calcutta, 

ON  THE  LAMENTED  DEATH  OF 

THAT  EMINENT  AND  DISTINGUISHED  PRELATE. 


Blfhop'i  Cotlcf •»  Calcatta,  Jos*  8, 1 


Thou  art  the  some,  my  Friend,  as  e'er  thou  Wert, 
If  kindness,  love,  and  friendship  aught  can  tell, 
Tho'  months  have  fled  since  we  were  doom'd  to  part, 
And  sadly  breathe  that  bitter  word— Farewell  f 

Thy  ardent  spirit  still  illumes  thy  smile, 
Tho9  saddest  sorrow  circles  o'er  thy  brow, — 
Ah  I  cease  the  strife  suds  sorrows  to  beguile; 
For  oh !  we  cannot  love  thee  more    than  now. 


Gnef  fat  the  feed. 


Tit  dad  that  die '■ 


Rr  <a !  feed  hearts  ail  bleed  far 


Tat  let  sot 
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LINES  ON   BISHOP'S  COLLEGE.     * 


.» 


CALCUTTA. 


ADDRESSED  TO  PRINCIPAL,  AW D  MRS,  ftftlX. 


Bishop**  College,  May  1st,  ISM. 


Ye  gothie  towers  1  and  sacred  cells! 
Where  heavenly  Contemplation  dwells 
With  fair  Devotion  pure,  and  holy, 
Far,  far,  from  soenes  of  noise,  and  folly, 
And  anxious  care,  and  toil,  and  strife, 
And  all  the  vain  delights  of  life. 
Ye  academic  halls  I  and  groves  I 
Which  musing  Meditation  loves, 
To  whom  the  mystic  keys  are  given 
That  ope  the  golden  gates  of  heaven ; 


She  with  Religion  sojourns  here, 
Altmdtd  by  her  baud-maid  foir— 
BrigH  Science,  with  her  darling  Son— 
Yonaej  QfflriiM    whom  she  doats  upon. 
And  loves  to  lead  to  sacred  bowem 
Of  Tmth,  to  spend  the  morning  boon, 
And  blooming  Spring,  of  yonthfel  prime, 
In  erasing  [Wisdom's  ways  sublime, 
Whoee  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
Aad  all  her  holy  pedis  are  peace  >— 
8  weet,  calm  retreat  I  fair,  bhaeral  scene  I 
Where  Peace,  aad  hallowM  Pleasure  reign 
Wkh  Asar  load  wter— Charity, 
Of  glowing  seal,  and  beaming  eye, 
Ah!  here yoe/ye amde year Usst abode 
Fair  Hand-maids  of  the  wise,  and  good.—* 
Te  iaamtes  of  thii  sacred  pile 
On  me  you're  kindly  deiga'd  to  smile, 
A  lonely  stranger  on  year  shore, 
And  ap'd  the  hospitable  door, 
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And  bade  me  enter  in,  in  peace, 
And  made  my- dark  forebodings  cease, 
And  given  a  weary  Wanderer  rest, 
Whose  troubled  soul  was  sore  oppressed ; 
For,  as  the  ark's  fond  dove  of  yore 
Fled  far  around,  but  found  no  shore, 
Nor  spot,  to  rest  her  weary  wing. 
Nor  peaceful  token  home  to  bring, 
But,  darting  o'er  the  troubled  main, 
Flew  back  into  the  ark  again ; 
Thus  late  I  wanderM  to,  and  fro 
O'er  the  dark  sea  of  care  and  woe, 
And  when  by  tempests  tost,  and  driven. 
No  home  appear'd,  no  peaceful  haven, 
I  found  a  refuge  like  the  dove 
Within  this  sweet  abode  of  love, 
Where  gentle  Peace,  and  Charity 
Have  fondly  sympathised  with  me, 
And  oh !  how  tenderly  caressM  me, 
And  with  their  richest  favours  blest  me; 
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Ike  heart  so  late  o'erwbelm'd  with  sadness, 
Ak  I  now  o'erflows  with  joy  and  gladness, 
And  the  fall  tide  of  gratitude 
Tor  blessings  felt,  and  understood ; 
And  long  as  Memory  holds  her  seat 
That  heart's  warm  current  still  shall  meet, 
And,  mingling,  roll  its  vital  flood 
With  that  tall  tide  of  gratitude. 
Here  fair  domestic  joys  abound, 
Am  sweet  as  e'er  on  earth  are  found, 
For  oh  !  'tis  Friendship's  own  domain 
Where  all  her  gentle  sister  train— 
Pare  Peace,  and  Joy,  and  Amity, 
And  ever  tender  Sympathy— - 
In  onion  join  to  sooth  the  breast 
Of  every  welcome-— bidden  guest; 
And  here  the  charming  Syren  Pair- 
Sweet  Music,  with  her  Sister  fair— 
Melodious,  dulcet  Voice,  divine— 
In  hallow'd  strains  their  powers  combine 
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To  pour  the  tuneful  tide  along 
In  all  the  ravishment  of  song ; 
Whilst  harmony,  sweet  harmony ! 
Fills  all  the  raptured  soul  with  joy.— 
But  outward  pleasures  now  invite 
'Mid  scenes  of  nature  fair,  and  bright ; 
How  sweet  to  roam  with  tranquil  leisure 
These  rural  haunts  of  peace,  and  pleasure, 
Led  on  by  Fancy  as  we  stray 
Along  the  cool,  sequestered  way, 
Thro'  alleys  green,  and  shady  grove, 
Or  'neath  the  high  embowerM  alcove. 
Which  seems  like  some  fair,  gothic  aisle, 
Or  time-worn  temple's  sacred  pile 
With  ancient  ivy  over-grown, . 
Thro'  which  a  trembling  light  is  thrown 
Upon  the  chequerM  path  beneath, 
As  stirrM  the  leaves  by  Zephyr's  breath, 
Waking  a  swelling,  dirge-like  moan, 
like  distant  organ's  plaintive  tone :— 


Wlflrt  in  the  branching  roof  we  trace 

The  piUaiM  arch's  swelling  grace, 

Beaembfiag  that  which  we  have  seen 

la  ancient  hall,  or  holy  fane, 

And  learn  how  Nature's  works  impart 

Their  aid  to  imitative  Art — 

How  sweet  to  breathe  the  balmy  air 

Amid  these  fragrant  gardens  fair, 

When  sultry  noonday  hoars  are  past, 

And  lingering  Ere  comes  on  at  last, 

like  Testal  pare,  in  pensive  mood, 

And  oh !  as  dearly,  fondly  woo'd 

As  ever  cruel  maiden  fair 

By  Lover  in  his  sad  despair:—  - 

Oh !  come  thou  calm  and  soothing  Maid, 

For  ah !  how  long  hast  thou  delayed 

On  the  far-distant,  western  hills 

Listening  to  the  tnnefal  rills 

Making  sweet  music  as  they  stray 

Along  their  verdant,  flowery  way, 
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Whilst  Zephyrs  sing  their  vesper  song, 
And  fan  thee  as  thou  strayta  along : 
Ob !  come  unto  these  rosy  bowers 
To  cheer  my  faint,  and  weary  powers ; 
"  Oh !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
This  burning  brow,— 'twill  beat  no  more 
And  let  thy  cooling  breezes  play 
Around  me,  as  I  musing  stray 
Thro'  gardens*  fair,  and  tufted  grove 
Where  languid  spirits  love  to  rove, 
Or  'long  the  rapid  nWif  side 
To  watch  the  waters  as  they  glide 
By  gothic  halls,  and  mansions  bright, 
And  scenes  that  charm  the  gazer's  sight 
Of  eastern,  rich  magnificence, 
And  Nature's  bright  luxuriance. — 


•  The  Botanic  Gardens. 

f  Ri?«r  Hoogly,  on*  of  the  months  of  the  Ganges*,  on 
whose  banks  la  the  City  of  Calcutta,  justly  styled  ••  Tfce  City 
4  Passea." 
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■s*  passive  Twilight  steals  along, 

And  bids  ae  close  my  artless  song, 

And  seek  again  the  happy  dome 

Which  I  hare  learnt  to  call  my  home, 

To  past  the  cheerful  hours  away 

la  joys  as  innocent,  as  gay, 

'Midst  fondest  friends,  as  good  as  kind, 

Of  souls  exalted,  and  refin'd, 

Where  Friendship,  and  Benevolence 

Have  ta'en  their  blissful  residence, 

And  ever-lovely  Sympathy, 

Of  sonny  smile,  and  tearful  eye  :— 

Oh !  may  these  Virtues  still  attend  them, 

And  heavenly  Blessings  aye  befriend  them ; 

May  all  their  fondest  hopes  be  crown'd, 

And  every  holy  joy  abound ; 

May  tranquil  Peace,  and  Piety 

Still  dwell  with  sacred  Harmony ; 

All  heavenly  Graces  linger  here, 

As  loath  to  leave  a  spot  so  dear; 


I  & 
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THE  ROSE  OF  SHARON. 


Soag  of  Solomon,  cb.il  ▼.  1. 


There  is  a  flower  of  heavenly  birth 
That  once  bloom'd  sweetly  here  on  earth, 
Of  perfect  beaaty  9  matchless  worth— 

The  lovely  Rose  of  Sharon  ! 

Thov  now  it  blooms  above  the  skies 
la  Heaven's  blight  land  of  Paradise, 
Tis  still  beheld  by  Faith's  pore  eyes— 

The  blooming  Rose  of  Sharon  ! 

No  flower  so  fair  on  Earth  is  found, 
Nor  ever  grew  in  hallow'd  ground, 
In  bttssfol  Eden's  garden  mound. 

Sweat  as  the  Rose  of  Sharon  ( 


«  I 
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lower  that  blows 
eeria  lances 
heavea  *  isneeoftal  blooauag 

TV  red,  red  Rose  of  Sharon  f 


Tfck  iowar  of  worth  to  Faith  is  girea 
To  mb*  tke  heart  wbea  wraat;,  mad  riyeo, 
Aad  fill  it  with  the  joys  of  Heavea— 

Joyoas  the  Rose  of  Sharon  I 


No  sharp,  repelliaf  thora  it  bean 
la  winning  grace  its  fom  it  rears, 
Aad  sweetly  s-ailes  thro9  dewy 

Sweet  is  die  Rose  of  Sharon ! 


Tis  stained  deep  ia  crioisoa  dyes, 
It  breathes  its  iaoease  thro9  the  skies, 
And  cheers  tbe  heart*  aad  chanas  the  eyes- 
Rare  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon ! 


With  odorous  sweets  its  leaves  o'erflow— 
A  cordial  balm  for  every  woe 
That  mortals  here  endure  below — 

O  precious  Rose  of  Sharon ! 


Tk  fraught  with  sovereign,  healing  art 
To  sooth  the  bleeding,  aching  heart, 
And  breathe  new  life  thro'  every  part- 
Rose  of  Sharon ! 


Mysterious  flower!  from  whence  we  borrow 
Oar  light  in  darkness,  joy  in  sorrow, 
And  Hope  to  light  the  distant  morrow- 
is  the  Rose  of  Sharon ! 


In  wintry  skies  'twill  sweetly  bloom, 
Thro9  season's  change,  in  darkest  gloom, 
And  live  beyond  the  day  of  doom- 
Unfading  Rose  of  Sharon  I 
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For  O  !  when  life's  dark  day  is  o'er 
Twill  bloom  in  Heaven  for  evermore, 
Imparting  bliss  unfelt  before- 
Immortal  Rose  of  Sharon ! 
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HYMN, 


WRITTEN    AT   SEA,  OCTOBER,   18*5. 


0  Holt  Spirit  !  heavenly  Dove ! 

Thy  gracious  power  impart, 
Gnat  me  that  Faith  which  works  by  lore. 

And  purifies  the  heart. 


O  graat  that  sure,  and  steadfast  Hope— 

The  anchor  of  the  soul, 
FixM  firm  in  Heaven's  eternal  Rock, 

Whilst  tempests  round  me  roll. 


Grant  me  a  heart  from  sin  set  free, 

Infiam'd  with  holy  lore 
For  Him  who  liv'd,  and  died  for  me, 

And  intercedes  above. 
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O  !  for  a  Harp  for  ever  strung 
To  swell  in  grateful  lays, 

O  !  for  an  Angel's  tuneful  tongue 
To  sing  a  Saviour's  praise : 


No  Seraph's  song  should  rival  mine 

Amid  the  blest  above ; 
For  I  would  sing  of  Love  divine — 

Of  rich,  redeeming  love. 
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THERE  IS  A  REST  FOR  THOSE  THAT 

WEEP. 

LBWS,  CHAP.  IT.  TXE.  9. 


Thule  is  a  rat  for  those  that  weep—! 
For  those  that  weep,  and  long  to  die : 

not  as  'tis  in  sleep— 
of  wakeful  ecstacy  :— 


A  rest  from  no,  and  pain,  and  strife. 
From  doubts,  and  heart-foreboding  fears, 
From  all  the  varions  ill*  of  life— 
Oar  portion  in  this  rale  of  team  :— 


For 'tis  the  lot  of  all  below 
To  groan  beneath  life's  ponderous  load, 
Alike  to  drain  the  cop  of  woe— 
The  nuui  of  sin— the  man  of  God. 
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Thro'  life's  waste  howling  wilderness 
The  Christian  Pilgrim  wends  his  way ; 
Tho'  tempests  beat,  and  perils  press, 
And  darkness  shrouds  the  face  of  day, 

He  still  pursues  the  narrow  path, 
Tho'  faint,  yet  fearless,  journies  on, 
Illumin'd  by  the  lamp  of  Faith, 
Which  ever  o'er  his  pathway  shone : 


And,  tho'  a  Pilgrim's  garb  he  wear, 

A  warrior  he,  and  arm'd  for  fight. 

His  breast-plate,  helmet,  shield,  and  spear, 

Of  heavenly  temper,  burnish'd  bright : 


Tho'  hosts  of  foes  beset  his  path, 
The  warrior  Pilgrim  passes  on, 
Fights  the  good  fight  of  faith  'till  death— 
The  victory's  gain'd  I  the  crown  is  won  1 
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Sty  why  has  righteous  Heaven  decreed 
Her  Soot  a  life  of  warfare  here  ? 
As !  why  is  Virtue  doWd  to  bleed , 
Asd  Vice  to  triumph  o'er  her  bier? 

God's  Word  the  mystery  can  reveal ; 
It  shows  a  state  beyomdihe  tomb 
Of  endless  woe,  and  endless  weal— 
A  righteous  judgment-day  to  come : 


It  shows  their  trials  are  decreed 
Toprae  their  faith,  their  Hope,  and  love, 
Atdpmrify  the  chosen  seed, 
Asd  fix  their  souls  on  Heaven  above : 


These  prove  themfavcmrite  sons  of  Heaven, 
And  mark  their  heavenly  Father's  care ; 
for,  whom  he  loves,  to  them  'tis  given 
Affliction's  kardat  lot  to  bear : 

B2 
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But  soon  their  Borrows  here  shall  cease, 
And  soon  their  tears  be  wiped  away  ;— 
One  struggle  more,— and  all  is  peace— 
The  sunshine  of  eternal  day  1 


ON  SPRING. 


Is  lonely  bower  bemoans  the  Turtle  Dove, 
Thro'  ell  the  groves  the  melting  maimers  ring, 
The  Utile  birds  attune  their  lays  of  love, 
La  warbling  quires  their  sweetest  carols  sing, 
To  hail  the  presence  of  the  smiling  Spring; 
For  forth  she  comes  with  rosy  chaplet  crown'd, 
And  naaatle  green  her  form  overshadowing, 
la  flowery  wreaths  her  golden  tresses  bound, 
And  an  she  lightly  treads,  rich  odours  breathe  around. 
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All  nature  gladdens  at  her  presence  bright, 

And  seems  instinct  with  life,  and  joy  and  love  j 

Sweet  smile  the  vales,  in  richest  verdure  dight» 

The  flcVry  meads,  and  lawns,,  and  tuneful  grove  ; 

The  babbling  brooks  soft  murmur  as  they  rove, 

In  liquid  lapse,  to  sooth  her  listening  ear; 

Soft  Zephyrs  wave  their  balmy  wings,  and  move 

The  forest  leaves — that  tremble  as  in  fear ; 

And  all  things  hail  her,  fairest  Goddess  of  the  year  ! 

H 
AH  living  things  in  these  fair  scenes  that  dwell 

Her  presence  own,  and  love-inspiring  power; 

The  rural  swain,  and  maiden  fair,  can  tell 

The  kindling  raptures  of  her  genial  hour, 

As  forth  they  roam  to  seek  the  blissful  bower, 

Where  oft  they've  told  their  tender  tale  of  love— 

Blushing  in  youthful  bloom,  and  beauty's  flower — 

And  pledged  their  truth,  and  constancy  to  prove 

By  all  the  sacred  ties  of  earth,  and  heaven  above. 
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Ob  May's  fair  morn,  soft  breathes  the  gentle  swain, 


'*  Arise  my  love,  my  fair  one  come  away— 

For  lo !  the  Winter's  past,  and  rushing  rain  ; 

Fair  flowers  appear  where  e'er  we  chance  to  stray ; 

The  singing  birds  now  poor  the  tender  lay ; 

The  tartle's  voice  is  heard  thro9  all  the  land : — 

Then  rise,  my  lore  !  to  hail  the  flow'ry  May— 

My  fair  one  come,  well  join  the  rural  band, 

And  lead  the  festive  dance  by  morning  Zephyrs  fann'd." 


Then,  at  the  peep  of  purple-dappled  dawn, 
Led  forth  by  Love,  the  youthful  pair  would  stray 
Along  the  meads,  and  dewy  spangled  lawn, 
To  pay  dne  honours  to  the  morn  of  May— 
&,  like  the  young  Hyperion  of  the  day, 
At,  as  Aurora,  blushing  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Bedeck'd  in  flow'ry  wreaths,  and  garlands  gay- 
Queen  of  the  rural  bands  that  tripping  come 
To  tread  the  mazy  dance  in  morning's  rich  perfume* 
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Sweet,  cheerful  hour !  that  wakes  the  tuneful  1 
Who  upward  starts,  and  shakes  her  dewy  wings, 
Preludes  her  song,  then  soars  aloft — and  hark  ! 
High  poia'd  in  air,  her  morning  matin  sings; 
The  swelling  strain  thro9  all  the  concave  rings. 
Then  faintly  falls  upon  the  listening  ear, 
As  up  the  sky,  she  high,  and  higher  springs. 
Till  a  small  speck  she  seems,  that  floats  in  air ; 
Then  winds  adown,  and 


Sweet  bird  I  that  bids  the  wakeful  shepherd  rise, 
To  seek  his  fleecy  flocks  at  dawn  of  day ; 
Blythe  as  thyself,  and  tuneful,  forth  he  hies, 
Singing,  and  whistling,  as  he  wends  his  way- 
Save  when  he  stops  to  list  thy  cheerful  ley  ; 
Then  onward  roams  to  seek  bis  tender  care, 
And  sits,  and  tends  them  all  the  livelong  day, 
Until  the  folding  hour  of  evening  fair— 
Thenhomeward  hastes  toclasphis  wife,  and  children  dear. 
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The  early  Woodman  too,  might  oft  be  teen 

Go  facta  ia  rustic  game,  at  peep  of  morn, 

la  baakhi,  leathern  belt,  and  jerkin  green, 

With  abiahig  axe  acroas  his  shoulder  borne, 

Ami  feithful  Dog,  that  waits  his  home-return. 

Hark!  from  the  forest  doubling  strokes  resound  f 

The  giant  Oaks  of  distant  ages  born 

Fall  nashing  down  in  ruin  o'er  the  ground, 

Aad  forests,  bills,  and  dales,  reverberate  the  sound. 


the  sonny  hour  of  cheerful  noon, 
Aad  all  things  gladden  in  the  genial  beam ; 
The  welcome  Cuckoo  tries  her  humble  tune, 
The  twittering  Swallow  skims  the  glassy  stream, 
The  mellow  Thrush,  and  piping  Blackbird,  seem 
The  rival  songsters  of  the  tuneful  grove, 
The  gaudy  Goldfinch  glitters  in  the  gleam, 
Blithe  sings  the  linnet,  coos  the  Turtle-dove ; 
Aadall  in  concert  join'd  poor  forth  their  songs  of  love. 

13 
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And  now  hesjeath  the  deep,  embowering 

Where  Melancholy  reigns  in  lonely  gioi 

Meet  fceoe  for  Love,  and  Contemplation 

CrazM  with  fad  care,  the  hapless  Lover  roi 

With  faltering  steps,  aad  mourns  bis  hopeless  loves 

Then  sinks  adown  by  mossy  fountain  side, 

Oppressed  with  grief,  that  saddest  sorrow  proves, 

And  pours  his  sad  tears  in  the  silver  tide, 

Whose  purling  waters  mourn  in  pity  as  they  glide. 


O  ye  t  who  e'er  hare  felt  the  bitter  throes 
Of  hopeless  love,  thro9  all  its  varied  grief, 
Whose  kindred  hearts  can  feel  for  other's 
Regardless  of  your  own,  as  light  and  brief- 
Can  sooth  heart's  sorrow,  pour  the  kind  relief 
Of  sympathetic  tears :— pity  the  man 
Forlorn  with  cares,  that  aye  of  peace  bereave— 
The  hapless  Lover,  woe-worn,  pale,  and  wan  :— 
O  I  drop  the  tender  tear,  nor  turn  in  oold  disdain. 


Hat  now  the  pensive  hoar  of  evening  fair 

Censes  softly  on,  and  Zephyr's  balmy  wings 

Fang  richest  odours  thro9  the  rosy  air : 

Down  in  the  dale  the  warbling  Wood-lark  sings 

In  sweetest  strains,  to  plaintive  mnnnnrings 

Of  fisspid  streams,  and  rills  that  tinkling  stray 

Thro*  distant  Tales,  far  from  their  mossy  springs ; 

The  whaling  sunbeams  on  their  waters  play, 

Thai  nurmnring  seem  to  mourn  the  death  of  parting  day. 


For  now  the  son  in  golden  pomp  arrayM— » 
PaTflfioo'd  deep  in  clouds  of  crimson  dyes, 
Whose  vermeil  tints  'gin  faintly  now  to  fade- 
Is  slowly  sinking  down  the  western  skies, 
Gilding  the  mountain  tops,  that  towering  rise 
Far  is  the  distance  of  the  fading  scene ; 
Into  pale  tints  the  glowing  vision  dies  :— 
Thus  fades  the  rose  in  Beauty's  youthful  mien— 

And  death's  pale  huesare  all  of  what  so  bright  hath  been. 

E4 
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Sweet  is  the  balmy  morn,  her  dawning  sweet, 

The  early  song  of  Birds,  and  breath  of  flowers, 

Sweet  is  the  noontide  hour  of  genial  heat, 

And  sweet  to  muse  in  cool,  sequestered  bowers. 

And  sweet  fair  Even's  love-inspiring  hours ; 

But  ah !  more  sweet,  when  Twilight  grey  proceeds 

Advancing  slowly— ere  dim  darkness  low*rs— 

Like  a  sad  Vestal  "  clad  in  Pilgrim  weeds," 

In  Vesper's  pensive  hour  "  come  forth  to  tell  her  beads 


How  sweet  to  roam  in  this  thy  stilly  hour 
That  wakes  the  soft  emotions  of  the  breast* 
To  feel  the  influence  of  thy  magic  power 
Steal  o'er  the  soul,  and  sooth  it  into  rest ; 
Whilst  woo'd  along  by  thee,  thou  heavenly  Quest ! 
Sweety  musing  Meditation  1  pure  and  holy, 
To  soar  sublime  'mid  visions  of  the  blest, 
Far,  far  above  this  world  of  noise,  and  folly. 
Wrapt  in  a  wakeful  dream  of  blissful  melancholy : 
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Poena  forth  each  raptures  on  the  ravish'd  ear, 
The*  ills  the  soel  with  lore's 
Wakkg  the  tieablng  hope,  the 
1W  mile  of  joy,  and  pity's  leader  tear; 
As  plaintively  the  lot  e-  lorn  Nsj^thsgnle 
Swells  ber  sad  song  of  sorrow,  fell 
Waking  soft  Echo  in  the  dewy  vale, 
Toshnran  sweet  response  to 


Bet  chief  the  hnpkss  Lover  as  he  strays 

« 

Pensive,  sod  lone,  anrid  the  dews  of  night. 
Drinks  in  the  kindred  raptnres  of  her  leys, 
And  sighs,  and  weeps    ftitrsnc 'd  with 
And  snosms  his  earn  so  sad,  and  ptteoas  phgkt ; 
Tinning  of  bitter  fate,  and  hopeless  loves, 
Of  perjar'd  vows,  and  crael  maid's  despite  ; 
Maintaiing  bis  brain-sick  finriw  as  he  roves— 
like  some  sad,  wandering  Sprite,  that  hannts  the 
lonely  groves. 
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But  now  is  hushed  the  sadly  soothing  song, 
And  stilly,  slumberous  silence  reigns  profound, 
Save  where  the  humming  beetle  wheels  along, 
Or  flitting  bat  that  wings  his  nightly  round, 
Mid  ruin'd  piles,  with  moss,  and  ivy  crown'd  ; 
Or  where  the  dismal  Owl  in  hoary  tower 
Startles  the  Night's  dull  ear  with  fearful 
The  boding  knell  of  Death's  approaching  hour 
To  hapless  souls,  a  prey  to  Superstition's  power. 


At  length  fair  Phoebe— pensive  Queen  of  night ! 

From  cloudy  shrine  shoots  forth  a  paly  gleam  ; 

Dim  darkness  struggles  with  the  dubious  light, 

And  objects  faintly  glimmer  in  the  beam ; 

Till  bursting  forth,  she  pours  her  silvery  stream 

Of  lustre  bright,  o'er  valley,  hill,  and  grove— 

The  glowing  landscape  wakes  from  night's  dark  dream. 

And  seems  where'er  the  gazer's  eye  may  rove, 

To  bask  in  calm  delight  beneath  her  light  of  love : 
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The  pearly  earth  begemm'd  with  dewy  tears, 
Reaming  beneath  her  soft,  and  silvery  showers, 
Oae  trembling  sea  of  liquid  light  appears, 
StrewM  with  fair  Islesof  glittering  groves  and  bowers, 
Whieh  Fancy  fills  with  bright,  aerial  Powers- 
Sweet  Sprites  that  fly  the  face  of  garish  day, 
And  haunt  lone  isles,  and  lakes,  and  time- worn  towers— 
Aad  as  soft  Zephyrs  thro9  the  light  leaves  stray, 
She  hears  their  plaintive  songs, 


Bat,  fare  ye  well !  ye  valleys,  meads,  and  bowers, 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  tufted  groves, 
Ye  purling  streams,  sweet  birds,  and  sweeter  flowers, 
Ye  blissful  scenes,  and  joys,  and  rural  loves ! 
Where  gentle  Peace,  with  musing  Fancy  roves : — 
Farewell  thou  flowery  Queen !  sweet-smiling  Spring ! 
With  all  thy  jocund  train  of  laughing  Hours, 
And  thou  my  Harp,  'till  next  I  strike  the  string 
In  untaught  rustic  strains, — and  Summer's  praises 
sing- 
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SONNET, 

WRITTBX  AT  SEA,  SEPTEMBER,  1826. 


I  love  ye,  ye  fair  creatures  of  the  night  !— 
Ye  amile  so  sweet  in  Beauty's  beamy  dress. 
Ye  look  so  tranquil,  pure  in  loveliness, 

My  soul  drinks  in  your  pearly,  liquid  light, 

Till  quite  bewildered— why  so  heavenly  bright? 
Why  is  such  beauty  in  your  being  blent, 
To  fill  off  hearts  with  such  high  ravishment, 

And  fosxe  to  idolize  the  rapturous  sight  T 
Ah  1  not  to  tempt  us  to  idolatry ; 

For  if  ye  are  so  lovely,  wond'rous  fair, 
How  much  more  wond'rous,  lovely  fair  is  He 

Who  mode  ye  thus,  all  beauteous  as  ye  are, 
And  thus  adorn'd,  to  speak  aloud  Hit  praise, 
That  Man  should  JBm  adore,  Htm  worship 
they  gate* 
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SONNET, 


AT    SKA,  SZPTBMBEm,  1890. 


I  had  a  dream— a  dread,  and  fearful  dream ! 

X edioiight  I  stood  upon  the  ragged  steep 
Of  aa  bigh-tow'iiiig  cliff,  whose  head  did  seem 
To  hang  in  air,  and  beetle  o'er  the  deep ; — 
Bat  Oh  !  the  sight  beneath  did  make  me  weep, 
Of  ■aipwTeck'd  souls,  to  hear  their  dying  scream 
Of  drowaiag  stgony ;  well  might  I  deem 
'twas  sad  reality,  no  thing  of  sleep : — 
Tben  as  I  strove  to  clamber  down  the  dread, 
•And  fearful  precipice,  in  hope  to  save 
Some  drowning  mortal  from  a  watery  grave, 
Mc&oaght  the  rocks  did  break  beneath  my  tread, 
And,  falling  headlong,  suddenly  did  wake 
In  wild  amaze,  and  fear,  that  made  my  bones  to 
quake. 
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SONNET, 


WRITTBN  AT  SKA,  SEPTEMBER,  1886. 


I  had  a  dream — a  sweet  and  blissful  dream! 
Methought  I  wandered  thro9  a  lonely  Isle, 
Which  like  another  Eden,  seem'd  to  smile 

Verdant,  and  bright ;  like  to  an  emerald's  gleam. 

That  on  some  fair  one's  heaving  breast  doth  beam. 
It  glowed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep— 
A  fairer  spot  was  never  seen  in  sleep 

When  with  bright  visions  Fancy's  soul  doth  teem  ; 
It  was,  in  sooth,  her  own,  bright,  fairy  land— 

Her  own  creation,  beautiful  and  wild, 

Where  bright  flowers  bloom'd,  and  balmy  Zephyrs 
fann'd 

Their  odorous  wings,  and  Music  sweet  beguil'd 
My  ravishV)  soul  to  slumbers  still,  and  deep, 
But  O !  the  vision  fled— I  woke,  alas  I  to  weep. 
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LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  ONE  BELOVED. 


Pooaah,Ja)y  18X5. 


Dear — —  thy  image  is  ever  before  me 

Hid  visions  of  night,  and  the  bright  scenes  of  day ; 
like  a  fond,  guardian  Spirit  thou  seem'st  to  watch  o'er  me, 
And  chase  with  thy  soft  smile  each  sorrow  away. 

Sweet  star  of  my  hope  in  the  dark  night  of  sadness ! 
O !  the  bliss  which  the  beams  of  thy  brightness  impart, 
And  O  !  thou  fair  sun  of  my  full  day  of  gladness! 
Thy  light  is  the  life,  and  the  joy  of  my  heart. 

In  thy  spring-tide  of  life  ,when  young  Infancy  nurs'd  thee, 
Fair  Innocence  claim'd  thee  a  child  of  her  own, 
The  Graces  adorn'd  thee,  and  Beauty  c&ress'd  thee, 
And  deck'd  thee  with  lilies,  and  roses  just  blown. 
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In  thy  fulness  of  Springthy  young  heart's  warm  emo 
Rejoic'd  in  the  bright  charms  of  Nature,  so  rare  ;      "13 
For  Flora  had  now  thy  young  heart's  deep  devotion' ~- 
Fair  Flora  herself  not  so  fresh,  and  so  Cur :—  v* 


And  oft  would  she  lead  thee  to  rich,  rosy  bowers, 

To  the  yale  where  the  bare-bells,  and  violets  blow,  J' 

And  the  lily — the  Queen  of  the  valley  of  flowers,  * 

That  graceful,  and  modest,  in  solitude  grow.  "* 

But  of  Beauty's  fairnWrets,  0 1  thou  wert  the  fairest; 
And  pensive,  and  mild,  as  the  Zephyr's  soft  sigh ; 
For  Modesty  lovM  thee— her  fondest !  her  dearest ! 
And  Pity's  sad  tale  stole  the  tear  from  thine  eye* 


Oh !  'twas  then  in  thy  spring-tide  of  youthful  emotion, 
When  young  Love  and  Friendship,  unite  gentle  hearts, 
That  to  thin*  my  fond  heart  paid  its  early  devotion. 
And  sbar'd  the  pure  joys  sweet  Affection  imparts. 
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So  fern  fed  fond  Friendship,  and  Sympathy  bound  us, 
If  a  amfle,  or  a  tear,  brightly  beam'd  in  thine  eye, 
As  Joy,  or  soft  Pity,  their  spells  threw  around  us — 
answerM  heart,  and  we  bearM  sigh  for  sigh. 


By  Fancy  delighted,  how  oft  would  we  wander 
Through  rich  fairy  valleys  of  verdure  most  bright, 
As  her  magical  wand— laying  Reason  to  slumber— 
Reveal'd  eVry  scene  of  enchantment  to  sight 

O  ye  fond  scenes  of  youth  I  and  ye  loVd  haunts  of 
childhood! 

How  oft  thro'  your  fair,  flowery  meads  would  we  stray, 
Thro9  the  lone  mossy  dell  by  the  side  of  the  wild-wood, 
As  young  Lore,  and  Innocence  pointed  the  way.— 


But,  oh,  bow  we  loVd  on  thy  green  banks  to  wander— 
Thou  soft-flowing  Vaga  I*  by  thy  crystal  ware, 

•"Vagm,"  the  name  which  Pope  gives  to  the  river  Wye,  in 
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Whose  streams  thro9  Pomona's*  fair  gardens  meant]' 
And  enrich,  and  adorn  the  fair  lands  that  they  lave. 


In  these  lov'd  haunts  of  youth  would  we  spend  the  sol 

hours, 
As  in  mild  rosy  evenings  of  Summer's  full  pride 
We'd  roam  o'er  thy  green  banks,  and  pluck  their  wild 

flowers, 
And  the  fair  water-lilies  that  bath'd  in  thy  tide :— > 

And  linger  how  fondly !  'till  fled  the  fair  even, 
And  the  scene  slept  in  pale,  pensive  twilight's  repose. 
And  Hesperus  led  on  the  bright  host  of  Heaven, 
And  the  Moon  in  the  light  of  her  beauty  arose. 


Then  pensively  musing  beneath  her  pale  shower, 
>'d  list  to  fair  Philomel's  sad  soothing  strain, 


*  "  Pomona,"  Goddess  of  gardens  and  fruit-trees,  for  which 
Herefordshire,  (through  which  the  Wye  runs)  is  famed. 
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As  down  in  the  grove,  in  her  lone,  secret  bower, 

Of  her  sorrows,  and  woes,  to  the  Night  she'd  complain. 


Bat,  farewell,  ye  fond  scenes  and  lov*d  haunts  of  our 

childhood  f 
Te  fair  flowery  meads !  where  in  youth  we  would  stray, 
And  thou  lone  mossy  dell  1  by  the  side  of  the  wild-wood, 
As  young  Love,  and  Innocence,  pointed  the  way. 


Farewell  ye  lovM  banks !  and  farewell  thou  sweet  river ! 
Te  groves !  where  lone  Philomel  pours  her  sad  strain, 
Farewell !— oh,  farewell ! — but  ah  no ! — not  for  ever, 
For  we  sfiAhope  to  stray  thro' those  lov'd  scenes  again. 


And  tho'  these  fond  hopes,  now  so  fair,  may  be  blighted, 
Ihat  hot  ne'er  shall  languish,  that  love  never  fade, 
Which  was  born  in  our  youth,  when  our  young  hearts 

were  plighted— 
0  no !  it  shall  bloom  when  all  else  is  decay'd : — 
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The  evening,  and  the  hour  4 

When  born  from  Heaven  above,  , 

Aft  downward  rush'd  in  power  ( 

The  Holy  Heavenly  Dove, 
And  brooded  o'er  thee    the*  were  given 
Thy  life  from  death— thy  birth  from  Heaven. 


Then  were  thine  eyes  unseaTd 
To  view  thy  naked  heart, 
And  the  dread  sight  reveal'd 
PiercM  thee  with  deadly  smart ; 
For  tho'  so  youngi  so  sweet  and  faif , 
A  poisonous  brood  lay  coiled  there. 

But  ah  !  thou  weirt  not  left 

A  prey  to  deadly  fear, 

Of  trembling  Hope  bereft, 

To  sink  in  dark  despair"  ;— 
The  heavenly  Hghi  that  beamM  on  thee 
Shew'd  with  ihy  sin  its  remedy :— 
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For  soon  a  vision  bright* 

Descended  from  above, 

And  fiU'd  thee  with  delight, 

And  wonder,  joy,  and  love; 
A  farm  divine  before  thee  stood, 
Audio  I — it  was  the  Son  of  God :     . 

He  sweetly  smil'd  on  thee, 

Andhush'd  thy  fear*  to  rest, 

And  crush'd  the  serpent  frrood 

That  lurk'd  within  thy  breast, 
And  vowM  that  nought  kb  love  should  sever- 
Then  seoTdthee  as  his  own  for  ever. 

BotO!  that  rapturous  night 

Of  soul-transporting  joy ! 

That  overwhelmed  thee  quite 

In  blissful  agony— 
That  joy  of  grief,  and  holy  sorrow, 
Whieh  still  entraocM  thee  till  the  morrow  I 

•  *•  No*  at  tit  md  «f  tU  Pom. 
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O  !  for  Angelic  power 

To  tell  the  wond'rous  tale— 

This  deep,  mysterious  hoar, 

Which  seem'd  as  if  the  veil 
Of  Heaven  were  laistt  before  thine  eyes. 
Or  Aon  caught  np  to  Paradise : — 

So  strong  the  rapturous  rush 

That  delug/d  o'er  thy  soul, 

In  mingled  passions  gush 

That  burst  without  controul, 
That  oft  I  thought  thy  youthful  Sprite 
Had  fled  to  Heavenly  realms  of  light : 

Where  thou  couldst/uty  bear 
The 

According  to  thy  prayer— 
(All  free  from  pain's  alloy—) 
"  O I  blessed  Saviour !  let  me  die. 
Or  help  to  bear  this  agony.99— 
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Bat  Oh  I  when  on  the  morrow 

Had  ceased  that  gush  of  joy, 

The  rapture  of  thy  sorrow, 

And  blissful  ecstacy, 
Thy  troubled  spirit  sunk  to  rest, 
And  bmllowM  Peace  inspired  thy  breast 


Thy  look  seem'd  more  than  mortal- 
All  Heaven  in  thine 
As  if  thro9  Glory's  portal 
Commercing  with  the  skies ; 

And  as  we  gaz'd  thou  seem'dst  to  be 

A  creature  of  Eternity— 


A  lovely  rose-lip't  chernb 
That  wander'd  from  above, 
Or  youthful-blooming  Seraph 
On  embassy  of  love  :— 
For,  soon  alas !  thou  took'st  thy  flight 
Up  to  the  world  of  endless  light :—  • 
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And  Oh !  to  think  that  now 

Thon  really  art  above. 

Where  Angels  lowly  bow 

Before  the  throne  of  love, 
And  see'st  thy  Saviour  face  to  face, 
And  sing's!  the  nuptial  song  of  Grace  ! 


Oh  I  had  I  lingered  near 
To  watch  thy  soul  take  wing, 
To  pour  the  gushing  tear 
Of  sorrow's  holy  springs 
To  rest  thy  head  upon  my  breast, 
As  thou  wert  sinking  into  rest, 


To  hear  thy  last  "  Farewell," 

To  catch  thy  latest  sigh, 

And  in  thy  looks  to  tell 

Thy  Faith's  triumphant  Joy — 
Oh !  this  had  quench'd  my  bleeding  heart, 
And  I  had  borne  with  thee  to  part 
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A  lovelier,  fairer  flower 

*  « 

Did  ne'er  in  JBden  bloom ; 
But  brief  thy  rosy  hour, 
like  Eden's  blisn    thy  doom ; 
Thou  wert  so  JtemwdEy,  fresh,  and  fair, 
Thou  wert  not  form'd  to  linger  here. 

Bright  as  the  evening  star, 
And  beauteous  as  its  beam, 
Thy  lustre  shed  afar 
O'er  life's  perturbed  stream ; 
And  bright  thy  exit  to  the  grave, 
As  seta  the  star  in  Ocean's  ware. 


But  soon  again  to  rise 
A  heavenly  star  of  day, 
Above  these  azure  skies, 
No  more  to  fade  away. 
No  more  to  set— but  ever  be, 
To  beam  thro'  all  eternity — 
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A  Star  of  glory  bright 
Amidst  the  blest  above. 
Beaming  with  holy  light. 
Glowing  with  heavenly  love— 

A  radiant  Star— -a  brilliant  gem-* 

In  Jesus'  Royal 


JVtfcteMffM. 


Thii  Terse,  of  coane,  is  to  be  understood  not  la  a  titermi, 
bat  in  a  spiritual  sense,  agreeable  to  such  passages  in  Scrip- 
tore  as  the  following :— John  riv.  23.  *  Rev.  in*  2fc,  sYc 
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HER  WAYS  ARE  WAYS  OF  PLEASANTNESS, 
AND  ALL  HER  PATHS  ARE  PEACE." 


Swbbt  is  the  dawning  hour  of  day 
As  pensive  Twilight  strays  along ; 
Sweet  is  the  rising  son's  bright  ray, 
And  sweet  the  shrill  lark's  matin  song ; 
Sweet  is  the  balmy  breath  of  morn, 
And  sweet  the  odorous  breathing  flower ; 
Sweet  is  the  sound  of  pipe,  or  horn, 
To  him  who  roams  in  early  hour; 
Sweet  is  the  joy  that  that  impart. 
But  ah  more  sweet— is  joy  of  heart 

F3 
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Sweet  is  the  Noon-tide  cheerful  hour 

When  sunny  Summer  smiles  around  ; 
Then  sweet  to  muse  in  shady  bower, 

And  sweet  each  rural  sight,  and  sound 
Sweet  is  the  moan  of  murmuring  trees. 

The  tuneful  voice  of  tinkling  rills ; 
Sweet  is  the  busy  hum  of  bees, 

And  Echo's  voice  amid  the  hills ; 
Sweet  is  the  music  of  the  grove, 
But  ah !  more  sweet— the  voice  of  love. 


Soft  is  the  hour  of  calm  repose 

When  sinks  the  Day-star  in  the  west ; 
Soft  is  the  lingering  tint  that  glows 

Upon  the  lofty  mountain's  crest ; 
Soft  is  the  little  billow's  heave 

That  slumbers  in  die  parting  ray ; 
Soft  is  the  gentle  breath  of  Eve 

When  day-light  faintly  fades  away ; 
Soft  is  the  balmy  dew  of  Even, 
But  ah  I  more  soft— the  peace  of  Heaven. 
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Sweet  is  the  moaning  of  the  breeze 

That  sighs  thro'  Ocean's  caverns  hoar ; 
Sweet  is  the  music  of  the  seas 

That  murmuring  dies  upon  the  shore ; 
Sweet  is  the  sea-biroVpensiYe  cry 

When  piping  winds  hare  ceas'd  to  rave ; 
Sweet  is  fair  Hesperus  beamy  eye 

When  slowly  rising  o'er  the  wave ; 
Sweet  is  the  young  Moon's  ray  so  bright, 
Bat  ah !  more  sweet— Religion's  light 

Calm  is  the  soft,  and  pensive  hour 

When  Night  has  reach'd  her  highest  noon ; 
Calm  is  the  dewy,  silvery  shower 

That  glimmers  'neath  the  paly  moon ; 
Calm  is  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

When  every  wave  is  sank  to  rest ; 
Calm  is  the  stilly,  slumberous  sleep 

Of  Infant  on  its  mother's  breast ; 

Botahl  more  calm  the  rest  that's  given 

To  weary  Bonis— the  rest  of  Heaven. 

F4 
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REFLECTIONS   AT  SEA, 

1ED  TO  OBB  BBLOVID. 
Tfmf  toR-cooa,  Muck,  106. 


v>  *v*  *e*  «b*  hear  ay  Irae  love  when  we  parted* 
1m  I  Muni  «*4  »  grirf  is  thy  fend  anas  entwin'd ; 
t^M  ^w  «>*&  *vm  thee,  like  one  broken  hearted, 
V^.^B^^^^nB^loo^fmxbehiiMi. 


\  4%  hm*  *  >*  **i  ¥\ib»  txvei  my  loVd  one  to  sever, 
V  *i  *>*  as  ;nv  W*  mii  sprit  woald  pert, 
V* '  Aa**  10*1  ^  Tamn  *r  Eternity,  never 
&fcuU«$A4  Wk  m«  fcaeas  that  mile  heart  with  heart. 


\*i  **  iM  hearts  when  nml  like  reae-buds  will 


Y  *  Utv  can  embalm  all  thtii  aweeto,  and  their  bloom, 
Aed  Uk>^  crashed  with  the  and  weight  of  sorrow  and 


The  v  bream**  like  fair  aWra,  bat  the  richer  perfume. 
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And  O !  is  tint  deluge  of  griefs  sad  emotion 
Hay  Hope  flying  forth  on  the  light  wings  of  Love, 
Like  the  Dove  of  the  Ark  o'er  the  wild  warring  ocean, 
Each  hoar  bear  a  sweet  branch  of  peace  from  above. 


Then  cherish  sweet  Hope,  she  will  banish  thy  sorrow, 
And  lead  thee  to  scenes  where  true  pleasures  abound, 
And  teach  thee  rich  joys  from  the  future  to  borrow — 
9*eet  foretastes  which  soon  shall  be  joyfully  crown'd. 


Then,  O  thou,  my  lovM  one  1  I  pray  thee  to 
Far,  fin-  from  thy  bosom  all  heart-rending  pains; 
For  soon  shall  this  sad  night  of  sorrow  evanish, 
And  our  full  sun  of  rapture  beam  brightly  again  : 

And  for  ever  beam  on  when  Life's  being  is  ending ; 
For  Death,  tho9  he  strike,  cannot  sever  our  love  ; 
Tben,  O  t  think  of  the  rapture,  and  joys  ever  blending, 
Is  the  blissful  reunion,  eternal  above. 


Ha» 


REFLECTIONS  AT  >T* 

OS  HOPE, 

AD0BEMEB  TO  OVK 


WrtUM  •■  flu  Voyage 


OwcE  more  I  wake  the  trembling  lyre, 
Tbo'  late  by  Grief  •  tad  hand 
And,  fraught  with  Lore's  poetic  fire, 
A  parting  song  of  sorrow  song — 
But  still  to  soothe  lore's  bleeding 
Bright  Hope's  seraphic  form  arose : 

S*v<^  Muoftil  Power !  in  mercy  giren 

|n  vNvv*t  *rth  **UM  maa  below, 

I    *vi*  **A  *****  aN  wraaf  ami  riren, 

V    \  .n't***  +*  y****  ***©•— 
l 'i     «*»v  *»  ^  *v  *U**««  three! 
i  m    >  «;\  ,  ^U  ^  Jr**M  with 
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Thou  art  our  Sua  in  sorrow's  day 
That  beams  thro'  all  our  future  years, 
And  O  !  thy  bright  creative  ray 
Caa  farm  an  Irk  midst  oar  tears, 
Which,  like  the  radiant  bow  of  heaven, 
Tokens  sweet  peace  to  mortals  given— 


Didst  don  withdraw  thy  chatting;  lightr- 
The  aa*sftnne  of  life's  little  day  4— 
Despair  woald  reign  iadnnnestjiight, 
Without  aibeani  of  Rapture's  ray ; 
Aad  midst  the  universal  gloom, 
No  flower  of  bliss. far  ever  bloom : 


I  love  to  view- thy.  angel-form, 
And  hear  thy  soft,  prophetic  voice, 
Which  late  am|dst  affliction's  storm 
Bad  my  ead-aehing  heart  rejoice , 
And  taught  me  iq  my  song  of  sorrow 
Sweet  notee  tromfMtmre  joys  ta  borrow: 
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Bright  joys  which  now  begin  to  bloom, 
And  shed  their  fragrant  sweets  around, 
Of  richer  worth,  more  sweet  perfume, 
Than  ever  grew  on  fabled  ground 
Upon  the  Hesperion  tree  of  old, 
Which  beam'd  with  blooming  fruit  of  gold 

For  oh !  my  anxious  prayers  are  crown'd, 
And  War's  dread  blast  has  ceas'd  to  blow ; 
Peace  waves  her  Olive  branch  around, 
Hush'd  are  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  woe ; 
And  homeward  now  with  joy  returning, 
My  ardent  soul's  with  rapture  burning 

To  clasp  my  fond  one  to  my  heart, 
When  nought  but  death  our  souls  shall  sever, 
For  soon  we'll  meet  no  more  to  part 
On  this  wide  world,  my  Love  1  for  ever : 
And  Oh !  when  life's  short  day  is  o'er, 
We'll  meet  in  heaven  to  part  no  more. 
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LINES, 


WUTTH   ABROAD. 


Pialro  xl|L  tct.  *. 


Lm  some  sweet  flower  that  flonrish'd 

Once  blooming,  bright  and  fair, 
By  parent  earth  still  nourish'*!, 

And  bahny  natrre  air, 
On  which  the  son  of  heaven 

8hed  forth  his  genial  rays, 
And  gentle  dews  of  Eden 

Reriv'd  each  budding  grace : 
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Bet,  baush'd  from  its  bower 

To  uncongenial  skies. 
The  exii'd  drooping  flower 

Reclines  its  bead  mad  dies : 
Thus  I  hare  long  bee*  beaish'd 

From  all  my  heart  holds  dear; 
And  joys  once  bright  have  Tanish'd, 

And  left  me  Sorrow's  tear : 


Sad  yean  Lave  long  bereft 

Of  country,  friends,  and  home— 
A  weary  wanderer  left  me, 

O'er  the  wide  world  to  roam : 
Bat  ah!  far  deeper  sadness 

Than  loss  of  all  below, 
Has  changed  my  song  of  gladness 

Y#  mourning  notes  of  woe : 
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For  Oh!  my  aoeri  doth  languish, 

Too  like  the  fading  flower, 
In  Winter's  dull  and  t^okh, 

Bereft  of  sonny  shower; 
Each  budding  gnce  all  blighted 

That  once  did  bloom  so  fair; 
My  Spirit  nigh  k—igMif1 

In  dismal,  dark  Despair. 


For  long  hare  I  been  driren 

From  Albion's  halWd 
Thai  Eden  Isle  of  heaven  1 

God's  own  fair  garden  land  f 
To  wander  lone,  and  darkling 
Thro'  pagan  nations  blind, 
Where  never  day-beams  sparkling 
Illume  the  night  of  mind : 
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Where  Satan  with  his  legions 

Usurps  the  realms  of  God, 
And  sways  the  heathen  regions 

In  rapine,  lust,  and  blood ; 
Entwines  his  hands  around  them, 

And  holds  his  tyrant  reign ; 
And  Oh !  how  darkly  bound  them 

In  sin,  and  error's  chain. 


Beneath  his  power  tyrannic 

The  prostrate  nations  groan, 
And,  led  by  art  satanic, 

Bow  down  to  wood  and  stone ; 
With  rites  obscene,  infernal 

They  throng  his  dark  abodes, 
And  'stead  of  God  eternal, 

They  worship  demon  gods. 
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the  lushing  waters 
Tkey  cast  their  iafnt  brood. 
And  Iran  their  winWd  dasgbtm, 
And  shed  their  children's  blood : 
O  Britain!  Isleof  glory! 

Fair  land  of  gospel  Ughtf 
O!  bear  the  fearful  story 

Of  realms  oWwhehm'd  in  night: 


Thro'  Greenland's  snowy 

And  Afric's  torrid  strands, 
By  Ganges'  idol  fountains, 

And  China's  pagan  lands ; 
Thro9  every  clime  and  nation, 

Wherever  Man  is  found. 
Proclaim  the  great  salrati 

The  Gospel  trumpet  soand 
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Till  TmdTs  fidl  spfradum  brigatea 

Eacfc  dackiiB*;,  pagaa  bad, 
Aad  every  aaal 

Fastboead  is  Error's  bud; 
TJI  Christ's  aulleaaial  awning 

•«■  for*  to  perfect  da  y, 
Tto  i«U  with  Egat  adorain* — 

Xo  awca  to  fed*  awnr. 
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\ 


LIKES, 

■        -        * 

ADDKKSSBJO  TO  A  »*!**»> 


Accept,  dear  Madam,  ere  we're  dooa'd  to  part, 
Tfce  friendly  tribate  of  an  humble  lay^ 

Ttafowaall  wanly  i root  a  grateful  heart, 
^hich  feela  a  debt  it  never  can;  repay, 

for  Friendship's  favours  iraly  understood-— 

T^e  debt  of  love  aad  heartfelt  gratitude. 

friendship  i*  often  bat  en  empty  sound, 
And  Charity  another  name  for  pride  *. 

But  ia  thy  friendship  wal  worth  is.fo«nd» 
And  Oh!  thy  charities  .have  long  .been  tried; 

For,  with  thy  gifts,  thy  heart  is  also  giya*    «• 

And  (if  to  God)  they  bear  the  stunpief  4»t*e«. 


I 
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Friendship's  a  lovely  fair  exotic  flower. 

That  seldom  blooms  in  Earth's  cold  wint'ry  clime 
For  oft  alas !  it  blossoms  but  an  hour, 
Or,  withering,  fades  beneath  the  touch  of  Time  ; 
"  Of  tender  violations  apt  to  die ; 

Reserve  will  wound  it ;  and  distrust  destroy.'* 

Yet  there's  a  friendship  which  survives  all  time. 
All  season's  varied  change,  and  Death's  chill  bleat ; 

Tho'  delicate  as  dear,  'twill  bloom  sublime, 
As  long  as  e'er  Eternity  shall  last — 

A  bright,  immortal,  amaranthine  flower, 

That  springs  in  hearts  renewed  by  heavenly  power. 


Oh !  if  to  help  the  Widow's  deep  distress, 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  feed  the  poor, 

To  be  a  mother  to  the  motherless, 
And  send  thy  bounties  round  from  door  to  door 

If  virtue  fare,  and  loveliness  combine, 

TkU  virtue  and  nUt  loveliness  are  thine. 
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TctTreth  sssnme  tko*  fair  these  Tirtaes  be, 
soims^tbsAall  behokliiignrast  approve, 

SOI  they  may  be  without  tme  Charity, 
By  which  is  Meant  pave,  holy,  heavenly  lore 

Tint  (afreet  grace  of  all  the  angelic  Train, 

Which  emkf  dwells  in  spirits  born  again* 

We  amy  bestow  oar  all  to  feed  the  poor, 
A*  tenderness  of  heart  oar  sonls  inspire, 

We  ssay  do  all  things,  all  dungs,  too,  endure;—- 
Tea. !  for  the  Troth's  sake  we  may  e'en  expire 

With  Martyrs  'midst  the  flames,  and  still  may  be 

Void  of  thai  heavenly  Grace— pore  Charity  ! 


In  Glory's  state,  when  hoary  Time  is  past, 

Fair  Eaifth  shall  die,  absorbed  in  perfect  sight, 
And  Hope  expire,  in  fall  fruition  lost ; 

Bat  Charity  shall  live  for  ever  bright ; 
And  thus  of  all  the  sister  Graces,  three, 
The  chief,  and  loveliest,  is  fair 
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O !  may  this  Grace  immortal/holy,  pure, 
Adorn  our  lives,  and  reign  within  our  heart. 

Thro'  time,  and  thro'  eternity  endure— 
For  Oh  we  hope  to  meet,  no  more  to  part. 

In  that  blest  realm  of  Charity  above, 

Thro*  him  who  died,  and  reigns  the  God  of  Loyn 


But  if  indeed,  that  we  are  born  again, 
And  heavenly  Charity  inspire  the  heart, 

We  must  not  hope  by  good  works  to  attain 
Salvation  either  wholly,  or  in  part:— 

Christ's  precious  blood,  alone,  can  pardon  buy, 

Hit  righteousness,  alone,  can  justify. 


Our  works  at  best  are  stain'd  with  sin  and  guilt. 
And  but  condemn  us  in  the  sight  of  heaves ; 

O  I  His  that  blood,  alone,  for  sinners  spilt, 
By  which  the  holiest  e'er  can  be  forgives ; 

For  he,  his  life  for  our's,  a  ransom  gave— 

A  is  the  Saviour— He  alone  can  save. 
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Aad  Oil !  may  He  his  saying  Faith  impart— 
Ha  own  free  gift — in  answer  to  our  prayer— 

Which  works  by  love,  and  purifies  the  heart, 
Aad— stamps  his  own  pure,  holy  image  there : 

Tko'/br  our  holiness  we're  not  forgiven, 

Yet  none  without  it,  e'er  shall  enter  Heaven. 


Tkea  let  bs  fly  to  Christ  in  horable  prayer, 
Thro9  holy  faith,  the  only  saving  way ; 

For  Oh !  He's  erer  readier  to  hear, 
Than  we,  thro'  sin  and  unbelief,  to  pray 

For  his  salvation's  gracious,  full  and  free, 

Of  rich  electing  love,  and  sovereignty. 


0  !  eome,  thou  Holy  Spirit !  Heavenly  Dove ! 

Whose  office  'tis  to  influence  the  heart ; 
Ib  power  descend  upon  us  from  above, 

And  new-create  our  souls  in  every  part : 
Gnat  us  the  grace  of  prayer,  to  soar  on  high, 
Of  Faith,  aad  Hope,  and  heavenly  Charity. 


1 
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'!  THE  PARTING  HOUR. 


Written  Abroad. 


How  sad  the  hour  of  parting  is ! 
How  sad  the  last,  fond,  lingering  kiss ! 
And  that  last  word  of  bitterness- 
Farewell  !  farewell ! 


O  'tis  a  fearful  hour  of  sadness, 
That  robs  the  heart  of  all  its  gladness, 
And  some  fond  spirits  drives  to  madness, 

And  dark  despair : 


There  is  a  spell  upon  the  heart— 
We  feel  as  tho'  we  could  not  part, 
At  If  trenafix'd  by  deadly  dart, 

And  court  move 
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We  hnger  still  in  spite  of  pain, 
We  pert,  embrace,  and  part  again, 
Albeit  we  kaow  'tis  all  in  vain— 

Our  doom  is  seal'd 


We  know  we  mast  not  linger  more, 
We  feel  we  could  not  part  before, 
And  wben  the  short  reprieve  is  o'er— 

We  linger  still. 


Tea !  Tain  is  every  fond  endeavour 
Of  breaking  hearts  before  they  sever, 
That  feel  they  now  must  part  for  ever 

On  this  wide  world : 


Oar  fearful  doom  we  can't  revoke, 
And  dread  the  parting,  severing  stroke, 
Like  he  whose  head's  upon  the  block, 

And 
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Hk  torture  ceases  with  the  blow, 
Onrt  is  a  death  of  living  woe, 
And  hearts  may  bleed,  and  tears  may  flov 

But  all  in  vain 


We  linger  on  from  day  to  day, 
Thro9  every  change  of  sad  decay. 
Till  sense,  and  feeling  fade  away— 


And  then  we  die. 


THE  MBETIira  HOUR. 


Blow  sweetly ,  0  ye  bneni  blow  1 


Flow  aoftly ,  O  ye  waters  flow  1 

And  bear  me  onward  fa 


Since  I  from  hone,  and  food  frkrdi  ported, 
Aad  ob  life'o  stormy  tide  wu  cost, 

To  room  all  broken  hearted. 

My  little  Bark  all  rent,  aad  rirea, 
Haa  long  been  drifted  to  aad  fro, 
like  th<;  wild  weed  on  Ocean  driven 
By  billoi 
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Friends  of  my  soul  I  I  long  to  greet  you, 
And  clasp  you  fondly  to  my  heart ; 
Once  more  on  Earth  again  to  meet  you— 

To  meet,  no  more  to  part. 

For  'midst  my  cheerless  night  of  sorrow 
One  ray  still  beams  thro'  Darkness9  reign — 
Hope's  polar-star  points  out  the  morrow, 

When  we  shall  meet  again. 


Yes !  there's  an  hour  will  joy  impart, 
When  all  my  weary  wanderings  o'er, 
I  clasp  each  fond  friend  to  my  heart 

On  Albion's  happy  shore 


When  I  behold  each  well  known  face 
With  souMelt  joy,  and  rapture  glowing, 
And  every  fond  expression  trace 

Of  hearts  with  lore  o'erflowing. 


This  hoar  of  bliss  will  make  amends 
For  all  my  darkling  days  of  sadness ; 
The  (bad  embrace  of  loving  friend* 

Will  fill  the  heart  with  gladness. 

The  Baaataag  boar— when  yean  have  part 
Of  long  lost  friends,  b  Joy's  bright  reign ; 
Tie  like  the  giving  back  the  dead 

To  bless  oar  arms  again. 

And,  whan  the  btissfhl  hour  is  past, 
How  sweet  I  to  tell  onr  wandering!  o'er. 
Since  first  we  parted,  till  at  last 

We  met,  to  part  no  more : 

To  spend  in  Friendship's  pare  delights 
The  remnant  of  Life's  little  day, 
Whilst  summer  eras,  and  wintr*y  nights, 

Speed  joyfully  away. 
S3 


Hovimt!  tke  Sommt  Ereftttg 
Mid  see***  of  yoeth  we  loVd  so  well. 
Of  yoethJal  days,  ud  joys  to  talk. 

And  yomthfmJ  lores  to  tell 


To  speak  of  those  we  loVd  to  dearly, 

With  whoa  then  scenes  we've  waaderM  oW, 

Of  those  who  IotM  as —  how  sincerely  f 

Bat  who  mie  now  no  more. 


!  atoned  the  social  hearth 
Oar  winfry  eights  to  wile  away, 
In  converse  sweet*  and  cheering  mirth. 

As  innocent  as  gay. 


How  sweet!  to  think  we  ne'er  shall  part 
From  those  we  lore,  till  death  shall  sever,- 
Bathe  united  heart  with  heart— 

Entwin'd  in  love  for  ever. 


Bat  sweeter,  when  they  linger  near 
Onr  weary  conch  in  Sorrow's  day, 
And  pom  the  sympathetic  tear, 

To  chase  our  caret  away. 

And  in  the  loaf  sad,  trying  hour— 

the  parting  soul  requires 
Fond  Sympathy's  consoling  power, 

As  ebbing  life 


O  !  tnem  die  drooping  head  to  rest 
On  some  fond  breast,  in  lore  reclin'd,  . 
And  feel  the  dying  hand  still  prest, 

In  Friendship's  grasp  entwin'd  ;■ 


To  bear  the  prayer  of  holy  lore 
PoorM  forth  from  sacred  lips  around, 
To  speed  the  sool  to  God  above, 

To  be  with  Jesus  crown'd 
G4 
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How  sweet !  the  Summer  Evening  walk, 
ft  " 

Mid  scenes  of  youth  we  loVd  so  well, 

Of  youthful  days,  and  joys  to  talk, 

4  And  youthful  lores  to  tell  : 

f! 

[  i  To  speak  of  those  we  lov'd  so  dearly, 

H  With  whom  these  scenes  weVe  wanderM  o'er, 

b  Of  those  who  lov'd  us —  how  sincerely  f 

* t  But  who  are  now  no  more. 

r 

1 


V 
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What  joy !  around  the  social  hearth 

Our  winfry  nights  to  wile  away, 

In  converse  sweet,  and  cheering  mirth, 

As  innocent  as  gay. 


Hosvtweetl  to  think  we  ne'er  shall  part 
From  those  we  lov»,  till  death  shall  sever,- 
But  be  united  heart  with  heart— 

in'd  in  toys  for  ever. 
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Tku9  tkbt  the  parting  soul  will  calm 

'Midst  all  its  mortal  sufferings— 

Ti»  sainted  Friendship's  soyereign  balm. 

From  hallowM  fount  that  springs*. 
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SONNET, 


WRITTEN  ABROAD,  JUNE  1896. 


O  Life  I  thou  art  but  sorrow  at  the  beat, 
When  sever'd  from  the  life  that  is  to  come ; 
For  Sorrow  tells  us  tku  is  not  our  home ; 

Then  O  rain  mortal  1  make  not  tku  thy  rest, 

But  strive  to  gain  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
And  steer  thy  course  toward  that  peaceful  shore. 
Where  Sorrow's  voice  is  heard  to  wail  no  more, 

And  joys  immortal  crown  each  sainted  guest; 
For  sin  has  withered  every  joyous  flower 

Which  once  did  bloom,  all  beauteous,  bright  and 
fair- 
How  briefly  bloom !  in  Eden's  blissful  bower, 

When  God's  own  image  stamp'd  the  primal  Pair — 
And  hurlM  that  image  from  the  throne  of  light, 

And  nam  no  ray  is  left  of  what  was  once  so  bright. 
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SONNET, 

TO  TBS  MKMORT  OF  HURT  KIRKS  WMTTB. 


Writtca  Abroad,  Jtly  ISM. 


0  HftNRT  !  thou  wert  Genius'  darling  son, 

Of  soul  exalted,  ardent  and  refin'd, 

Of  pensive  spirit,  gentle,  good,  and  kind ; 
Fair  Science  fondly  chose  thee  for  her  own- 
How  wooM  by  thee  1  bat  ah !  how  dearly  won  I 

Her  radiant  lamp  that  did  thy  mind  illume, 

SerVd  bat  to  light  thy  passage  to  the  tomb- 
So  burning-bright  thy  transient  course  was  ran  : 

HaaVd  is)  thy  voice,  bat  ah !  how  sweet  to  hear 
The  soothing  sorrows  of  thy  pensive  lyre, 

Of  power  to  wake  the  sympathetic  tear 
Of  tender  breasts,  fraught  wkh  a  kindred  fire, 

Whose  soft  affections,  like  thine  own  are  tun'd,  - 
To  vibrate  at  the  touch  of  Joy,  or  Sorrow's  wound. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY 
or  a 
YOUTHFUL  CHRISTIAN  FRIEND, 

ROBERT    GRANT,   ESQ.    UN, 

wao  dibo  at  rr.  ulssa,  dec  17,  MM. 


ia  ike  rifht  of  the  Lonl  ti  the  death  of  hi*  Mbrt^T  Pfc  anri.  15. 


O!  If  the  spirits  of  the  sainted  dead 

Could  commune  hold  with  fondest  (muds  below, 
Theo  would  I  seek  my  Robert's  lowly  bed, 

And  there  indulge  the  luxury  of  woe; 
And  of  ray  lose  in  sacred  grief  complain — 
Tho9  my  sad  loss  is  %  eternal  gain. 

Our  souls  were  join'd  in  all  th'  endearing  ties 
Of  tender  Friendship,  and  of  Christian  Lore, 

And  Oh  1  if  Griefs  sad  tears  bedim  mine  eyes, 
Grief  for  the  dead,  what  heart  can  e'er  reprove? 

For  o'er  the  friend  that  in  Death's  slumbers  slept, 

How  sweetly  m  it  writ—"  and  Jesus  tmpt.*— 


U 


■•* 


■* 
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0!  I  fad  watch'd  thee  fading  day  by  day, 
Ere  yet  the  8pring-tide  of  thy  youth  was  past, 
tocath  the  blight  of  withering,  sad  decay, 
Tffl  all  thy  light  of  beauty  was  o'ercast— 
Ue  to  some  lovely,  sweetly  smiling  flower, 
IVst  blooms,  alas !— to  perish  in  an  hour. 


For  it  was  mine  thy  weary  couch  to  tend, 
To  sooth  thy  sorrows,  lull  each  mournful  sigh, 

To  pay  the  last,  sad  office  of  a  friend, 
To  raise  thy  head—and  in  thy  beaming  eye 

The  raptor'ous  triumph  of  thy  faith  to  trace, 

Sheddiag  a  glowing  radiance  o'er  thy  face ; 


To  see  thee  triumph  o'er  the  Tyrant's  power, 

Ere  tfry  freed  spirit  took  its  heaven-ward  flight ; 
Aed  tku  the  language  of  thy  latest  sigh — 
"  lf*€rekthystingODeath?OGrave,thyvictoryr 


To  Keger  near  thee  in  thy  dying  hour,  :f 

When  Heaven  appeared  to  burst  upon  thy  sight, 


t 
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\ 
But  ah !  thou  tyrant  King!  no  brighter  price 

Did  ever  grace  the  trophies  of  thy  state, 
By  nature  form'd  to  fascinate  all  eyes, 

By  heaven  adorn'd  ail  hearts  to  captivate—         ^. 
Sweet  youthful  Saint !  in  grace  and  beauty's  bloom , 
Alas!  how  swift  thy  journey  to  the  tomb. 


Yet,  'mid  thy  mortal  sufferings— no  complaint, 
No  murmuring  tone  did  e'er  escape  thy  breast; 

Tho9  sore  assail'd,  exhausted,  weary,  faint, 
Sweet  Resignation  sooth'd  thee  into  rest, 

Whilst  Faith,  and  Hope,  reveal'd  suckheavenly joys. 

Thy  panting  spirit  longM  to  reach  the  skies. 


Yes !  thou  art  gone !  and  left  us  mourning 
Yet,  Oh  I  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blest  I 

And  sweet  to  think— while  flows  the  sacred  tear 
We  soon  shall  join  thee  in  the  heavenly  rest, 

Renew  our  friendship,  fellowship,  and  love, 

In  full  fruition,  in  the  realms  above. 
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SONNET, 


THE  SUBJECT  CHOSEN  BT  A  FRIBND. 


Writtrt  Abroad,  Juic  1SSS. 

Yb  who  have  felt  the  pangs  of  hopeless  lore, 
And  long  have  lingerM  'neath  the  cruel  smart, 
And  all  the  anguish  of  a  broken  heart, 

Let  my  sad  griefs  your  tender  pity  move, 

Nor  cold  disdain  such  sorrows  e  er  reprove ; 
For  I  have  writh'd  beneath  th'  envenom'd  dart 
That  baffled  all  the  aid  of  human  art, 

And  near  to  deeds  of  desperation  drove ; 
For  dark  Despair  has  robb'd  my  soul  of  peace, 
And  I  was  driven  to  seek  the  gloomy  groves, 
And  dismal  haunts  which  fed  my  dark  disease, 

Far  from  the  cheerful  scenes  where  Pleasure  roves, 
For  Pleasure's  self  has  lost  the  power  to  ph 

Ah !  sad  his  hapless  (ate,  who  hopeless  loves. 
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SONNET, 


WRITTBH  AT  8BA,  JULY  1826. 


How  softly  sweet  the  silvery  moon-beams  sleep 
Upon  yon  little  billow's  hearing  breast! — 
like  blooming  infant  sank  in  tranquil  rest, 

And  sweetly  smiling  midst  its  slumbers  deep, 

Whilst  the  lone  mother  doth  her  vigils  keep, 
And  hath  it  fondly  to  her  bosom  prest— 
Like  guardian  angel  watching  o'er  the  blest  :— 

tat  toon,  like  yon  calm  sea,  when  tempests  sweep, 
And  roll  its  billows  on  the  sounding  shore, 

b  Itftt  bright  tide  by  stormy  clouds  o'ercast ; 
And  Man's  frail  bark  would  sink,  to  rise  no  more, 

tat  Mercy's  form  beams  forth  amid  the  blast, 
Aad  stilts  the  storm,  and  raging  breakers  roar, 

Aid  leads  his  bark  to  peaceful  shores  at  last 


*\ 
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THOU  LOVELY  ISLE. 


WRITTEN   AT  SEA,  HOMEWARD  BOUlfD,  OCTOBER  1826. 


All  hail !  to  thee,  my  native  land, 

I  long  to  leap  upon  thy  strand. 

Once  more  to  breathe  thy  air  so  bland— 

Thou  lovely  Isle ! 


Tho'  I  have  wrnder'd  far  from  thee 
Thro9  burning  clime,  o'er  stormy  sea, 
Still  thou  wert  ever  dear  to  me— 

Thou  lovely  Isle  ( 


Thro'  many  a  clime,  a  weary  ranger, 

I've  pass'd  thro'  changing  scenes,  and  danger, 

And  felt,  from  thee,  a  lonely  stranger— 

Thou  lovely  Isle ! 
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Tho'  long  my  pilgrimage  has  been, 
And  many  a  distant  land  I've  seen, 
Yet  none  like  thine  of  emerald  green— 

Thou  lovely  Isle  I 


Where'er  I've  chane'd  my  course  to  steer, 
The  thought  of  thee  would  wake  the  tear, 
For  distance  made  thee  doubly  dear— 

Thou  lovely  Isle ! 

O  yes !  where'er  I've  chanc'd  to  roam 
On  foreign  shore,  or  ocean's  foam, 
I've  sighed  for  thee    for  home,  sweet  home ! 

Thou  lovely  Isle ! 

How  many  a  night,  when  on  the  deep, 
Thyshores  have  charm'd  my  soul  in  sleep, 
And  I  have  woke,  alas !  to  weep— 

Thou  lovely  Isle ! 
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When  I  behold  thy  pebbly  shore, 
My  heart  will  leap,  with  joy  ran  o'er, 
Absence  will  bat  endear  thee  more — 

Tboa  lovely  Isle ! 


For  thoa  sbalt  be  my  ark  of  love, 
I'll  fly  to  thee  like  Noah's  dove, 
And  never,  never  from  thee  rove — 

Thou  lovely  Isle ! 
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RECOLLECTION*  0F  A  MOONLIGHT  SCENE, 


ow 


THE  BANKS  OF  THB  WYE, 


1 

«I4»  BMBfOftSb.  j 


In  the  lone  hour 
When  Twilight  dons  bet  mantle  grey, 
Casting  a  dim  and  dubious  light. 
And  objects  fade  upon  the  sight, 
And  all  is  hnsh'd,  and  all  is  still, 
I  oft-times  seek  yon  woodVcrown'd  hill, 
Whilst  stilly  silence  reigns  profound, 
To  muse  upon  the-seene  around ; 
Till  the  high  moon  is  beaming  bright, 
And  sheds  adown  bet  silvery/light, 
That  hill,  and  dale,  and  hoary  tower 
Seem  to  slumber  in  the  shower, 
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And  earth,  begemm'd  with  dewy  tears, 
A  scene  of  fairy  land  appears  :— 
Then,  wrapt  in  pensive  mood,  I  gaze 
Upon  the  river's  winding  maze, 
As  rolls  its  silent,  sparkling  tide, 
That  seems  in  silvery  waves  to  glide ; 
And  as  I  gaze,  wild  notes  I  hear, 
Tho'  sad,  yet  soothing  to  the  ear, 
As  in  the  bosom  of  the  vale 
Mourns  the  love-lorn  nightingale, 
And  pours  her  rapid,  swelling  song 
The  hills,  and  dales,  and  groves  among, 
Waking  soft  Echo  with  her  strain, 
Who  sweetly  sings  to  her  again  :«— 
Then  list  I  to  the  flitting  breeze 
Wildly  moaning  thro'  the  trees, 
So  sad  the  plaintive  murmurings, 
You'd  think  some  pensive  spirit  sings, 
Tho'  some  dread  Being  hovering  near 
Seems  to  shake  the  leaves  with  fear:— 
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Then  view  the  iter  of  lustre  bright 
That  shoots  alfewarVthe  brow  of  night, 

* 

So  quickly  darting  o'er  the  sky, 
Bat  just  appears    then  mocks  the  eye* 
Thus  bright  and  transient  are  the  rays 
Of  peace  and  joy  that  gild  our  days; 
Alas !  tho'  brilliant  is  the  beam, . 
Tis  but  a  momentary  gleam ; 
Bat  like  yon  northern  Polar-star, 
That  sheds  his  lustre  from  afar, . 
Hope  ever  beams  serenely  bright, 
Gilding  life's  gloom  with  radiant  light. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 


O  Death  !  no  fairer  flower 
Did  e'er  adorn  thy  spoil, 
That  bloom'd  in  rosy  hour 
'Neath  Heaven's  sonny  smile ; 
But  where  it  grew,  no  trace  is  there 
Of  what  was  once  so  fresh  and  fair. 


Heaven  saw  how  pasting  fair 

It  rearM  its  fragile  form. 

And  Oh !  in  tender  care 

It  snatch'd  it  from  the  storm, 

And  withering  blight  of  sin  and  time, 

To  grace  its  own  congenial  clime. 


MEETING  AND  PARTING  AT  SEA. 


July  1814. 

Tis  lone  on  earth  to  part,  to  meet  no  more, 
But  Ob,  more  lone,  when*  far  from  every  shore, 
O'er  the  wide  watery  wilderness  we  roam, 
Ftf,  far  from  all  we  love,  and  home— sweet-home ! 
If  chance  should  lead  us  in  our  trackless  way, 
To  meet  some  fellow-pilgrim  as  we  stray— 
Sobjc  soul  we  lore,  to  bless  out  doating  sight, 
How  bright  the  joy,  how  transient,  thcf  so,  bright ! 
We  meet — we  bid  adien-— we  past*— and  still 
We  fondly  wave  a  lingering,  long  farewell : 
!  in  this  moment  what  a  weight  of  years 
Sinks  on  the  heart,  and  fills  the  eyes  with  tears ! 
All  sorrowful  we  gaze  from  off  the  deek-~ 
Ue  little  bark  has  dwindled  to  a  speck 
1W  faintly  glimmers  on  the  distant  deep- 
Tig  gone ! — bow  sad,  alas  I  in  loneliness  to  weep. 


i 
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ERIN. 


December  MM. 


Erin!  darkling  land  of  sorrow, 

Clouded  long  in  Error's  night, 
Soon  shall  dawn  thy  joyful  morrow, 

Rise  thy  Sun  of  Gospel  light ; 
Long  hast  thou,  forlorn,  rejected* 

Drank  the  bitter  cup  of  woe, 
By  thy  sister  Isle  neglected, 

Tho'  thy  tears  ne'er  ceas'd  to  iow. 
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With  uplifted  hands  to  heaven, 

Bound  in  Superstition's  chain, 
Willi  sad  heart  all  wrung  and  riven, 

Long  she's  heard  thee  sore  complain ; 
bog  she's  heard — but  ne'er  attended 

To  thy  voice  of  misery, 
Seen  nee  fetterM,  and  unfriended, 

Bat  has  never  set  thee  free. 


kng  she's  seen  the  purple  Harlot  * 

Proffer  thee  the  golden  cup ; 
Seen  thee  worship  her  in  scarlet, 

Drink  her  deadly  potion  up  { 
Seen  thee  hungry,  naked,  needing 

Raiment,  food — nor  helped  thee ; 
Found  thee  plundered,  wounded,  bleeding, 

Looked  on — and  passed  by, 

•  Rev.  xviL  4—6. 
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Reckless  of  thy  cry  of  sadness, 

Reckless  of  thy  dying  groans, 
Nor  with  oil  and  wine  of  gladness, 

Ever  bath'd  thy  bleeding  wounds ;  **N 

Long,  too  longl  thon'st  been  enshrouded  ^a 

In  the  shadowy  vale  of  death ;  ^ 

By  the  gloom  of  evil  clouded,  V 

By  the  Powers  of  hell  beneath.  '<*i 


** 


But,  O  Erin  1  thy  sad  story 

Now  has  gone  with  power  abroad,  '« 

It  has  reach'd  the  throne  of  glory, 

It  has  pierc'd  the  ears  of  Ood  ;  li 

He  has  seen  thy  spirit  languish,  * 

He  has  heard  thy  ardent  prayer,  i 

He  has  smote  that  heart  with  anguish,  ' 

Which  had  driven  thee  nigh  despair : 


!   '9 


M8  !  i 

»    »1 


thy  Sister,  weeping  o'er  thee, 

Prays  in  tears  for  thy  relief; 
See  her  win  krtre  implore  thee 

Per  forgiveness,  bath'd  in  grief; 
Uaiag  every  fond  endeavour 

To  assuage  thy  misery ; 
Striving  now  thy  bonds  to  sever, 

And  to  set  thee,  captive,,  free : 


i? 


FflTd  with  holy,  deep  compassion 

For  thy  lost  and  rain'd  state, 

i 
Now  she  sends  the  great  salvation,  .  i 

Ree  to  save,  and  new-create;  i 

Sends  the  halloVd  Book  of  blessing, 

71ee  to  Mess,  and  prays  to  God 
7%ee  to  teach  the- heavenly  lesson, 

Tkee  to  lead  to  heaven's  abode. 
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Wake  then,  Erin !  captive  daughter ! 

Christ  can  raise  thee  from  the  dead ; 
Join  his  church,  for  he  hath  bought  her, 

He  for  her,  for  tkee  hath  bled  ; 
Burst  thy  papal  bonds  tyrannic, 

Cast  the  Harlot  from  her  throne, 
Flee  her  power,  and  arts  satanic, 

Serve  thy  God  and  him  alone. 


Glory  now  has  risen  upon  thee, 

Rise  and  shine  in  heavenly  dress ; 
Put  Christ's  holy  garments  on  thee, 

Hit  bright  robe  of  righteousness ; 
Worship  km,  thy  God  and  Saviour, 

Serve  him  as  thy  Priest  and  King, 
Seek  his  glory,  loVe,  and  favour, 

Bvennore  his  praises  sing,— 
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Then  for  mercies  rich  received 

Let  thy  light  shine  forth  around, 
And  let  all  of  Truth  bereaved 

Hear  the  gospel's  joyful  sound : 
Be  thou  now  the  faith's  Defender, 

With  her  evangelic  band, 
Till  the  full  millenial  splendor 

Lighten  every  distant  land ; 


Till  o'er  every  heathen  nation 

Christ  shall  rule  in  righteousness, 
In  his  kingdom  of  salvation, 

In  his  glorious  reign  of  grace ; 
And  all  honor,  power,  and  merit 

Be  ascribed  to  God  alone- 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 

In  eternal  Godhead— One. 
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SOXK    1 


Ah  !  say,  dear  Mary !  hast  thou  never  seen, 
la  nual  walk  thro'  scene  sequester'd  Takt 

A  graceful  flower  bedight  ia  beauty's  sheen- 
Ail  tone,  but  lovely,  nKxlest,  pure,  and  pale, 

With  virtues  fraught  the  saases  to  regale, 
That  bashful  shuns  the  face  of  garish  day, 

And  all  the  gaudy  garden's  rich  display, 
And  lores  to  dwell  deep  hid  in  dewy  dak, 

And  but  to  Zephyr  tells  her  tale  of  love, 
Reveals  her  charsas,  and  every  grace  refln'd  ! 

E'en  so  lay  love,  dear  Mary !  thou  dost  prove, 
Tky  grace  reveal,  the  beauties  of  thy  mind, 

la  tender  strain  of  sweet  poetic  art, 
To  Ou*«Jqs*  all  worthy  of  thy  heart 


IS 
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SONNET, 

1DDBBSSED  TO   A    FBIEED. 


' 


Icckit,  Dear  Lady  1  from  a  friend  sincere, 
*s  heartfelt  tribute  Friendship  lores  to  pay— 
ft*  grateful  offering  of  an  humble  lay, 
hrnVd  hy  christian  lore,  dir ine  and  dear ; 
ft*  IntlWd  flame  that  boras  for  ever  clear 
**  -Mienly  altars  in  the  courts  above— 
^  Uistfat  land  of  perfect  light  and  love— 

tMliuua'd  by  Error's  cloud,  or  Sorrow's  tear : 
"■  any  its  radiance  still  illume  thy  breast, 
A*d  light  thee  onward  thro'  life's  darkling  way, 
feasting  in  brightness  onto  perfect  day, 
-oti]  thou  reach  the  mansions  of  the  blest ; 
*Wnj  pure-eyed  Faith,  and  Hope  shall  both  expire, 
°*t  Love's  bright  torch  burn  on  in  Heaven's  eternal 
fiw. 
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SONNET, 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HINRY  MARTYN. 


*H« 


-I? 


Marty  N  !  thou  holy  sainted  Priest  of  God ! 
Whose  heart  was  form'd  to  sympathize  with 
Thyself  a  mourner  in  life's  vale  below— 
Whilst  journeying  onward  in  the  narrow  road, 
That  leads  from  earth  to  Heaven's  all  blest  abode ; 
Thy  soul  was  wont  with  love  divine  to  glow, 
And  tender  Pity  caus'd  thy  tears  to  flow 
O'er  ruin'd  Man.  bow'd  down  by  sin's  dread  load  ; 

And,  moved  by  the  Spirit  from  above. 
Thou  didst  forsake  thy  country,  friends,  and  home, 
Thro'  peril's  path  in  distant  lands  to  roam. 
To  preach  the  tidings  of  redeeming  love ; 
And.  like  the  Sun,  from  thee  the  gospel  light 
Rose  o'er  the  eastern  world— to  set  no  more  in  night 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  FRIEND. 


LIEUT.  W.  8 LADE,  E.  N. 


WHO  DUD  IM  riBBUAET  MW. 


Let  at  die  fee  death  of  the  righteoat,  aad  let  my  last  ead  be  like 
hlf."— Nomben,  chip.  xxllL  vef .  !•* 


Bat  thou  in  grace  wert  heavenly,  bright,  and  fair, 

And  Oh !  thy  lore  was  pleasant  to  my  heart. 
For  it  was  <mrt  pore  Friendship's  joys  to  share, 
.   TW  now  with  these,  and  thee,  I'm  doom'd  to  part : 


I 


An  D  is  thy  youthful,  sainted,  spirit  fled 

Far,  far,  above  this  shadowy  vale  of  tears? 
And  is  my  Brother  numbered  with  the  dead—  1 

Cut  down  amid  the  summer  of  his  years  ? 
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For  Friendship  bound  ns  in  oar  Spring  of  love,     ^, 
When  first  we  shar'd  the  Saviour's  blissful  amil^ 

Of  whom  conversing  oft  we'd,  wandering,  rove, 
What  time  we  sojournM  in  a  distant  Isle  :* 


O  1  then  as  love  divine  our  bosoms  hYd, 
The  scenes  of  Heaven  before  us  seem'd  to  roll ; 

For  Faith  reveal'd  the  glories  Hope  inspir'd— 
Bright  joys  which  now  o'erwhelm  thy  ravish'd  soul. 


**i 
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O  !  had  I  been  but  near  thy  dying  bed, 
To  hear  thy  last  farewell,  thy  latest  sigh. 

Upon  my  breast  to  rest  thy  drooping  head, 
To  clasp  thine  hand,  and  close  thy  fading  eye : 

O  !  had  it  been  my  lot  to  linger  near, 
As  one  beloVd,  to  watch  thy  soul  take  wing, 

To  pay  the  last,  sad  tribute  of  a  tear, 
Warm  from  die  fount  of  Sorrow's  hallowM  spring. 

•  St.  Helens. 
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Tbe  fairest  Sisters  of  the  heavenly  band- 
Soft  Meekness,  Patience,  and  Humility, 

Were  bis  companions  thro9  life's  weary  land, 
To  sooth  his  sorrows,  hash  each  deep  drawn  sigh. 

For,  in  the  narrow  path,  which  firm  he  trod, 
Sore  tribulation  still  beset  him  round, 

And  bitter  persecutions  for  his  God- 
Alas  I  this  world  was  not  his  rest,  he  found. 


But  he  had  wash'd  his  robes,  and  made 
PlungM  in  the  Lamb's  pure  blood,  for  sinners  slain  9 

And  now  beholds  the  beatific  sight, 
Where  sorrows  cease,  and  joys  immortal  reigo. 

O  1  may  my  walk,  like  his,  be  close  with  God, 
Till  my  lone  pilgrimage  of  life  be  o'er, 

Then  may  I  gain  that  heavenly,  blest  abode, 
Where  sainted  spirits  meet,  to  part  no  more. 
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MONA. 


0  Hon  a  !  I  love  thee,  thou  land  of  my  birth ! 

Tito'  long  I  have  roam'd  the  world's  wilderness  o'er , 
No  spot  hare  I  found  on  the  fair  face  of  earth, 

Half  ao  dear  as  thy  own,  rocky,  sea-beaten  shore. 


Tbo'tbe  world  hath  not  rang  with  the  deedsof  thy  feme, 
Nor  history's  tablets  thy  glories  have  borne ; 

Yet  gems  of  bright  Genius,  unknown  as  thy  name, 
And  flowers  of  lair  Virtue  thy  valleys  adorn. 

Where  Truth  and  pure  Piety,  join'd  hand  in  hand- 
Sweet  cherubic  sisters-— have  made  their  abode, 

And  a  fair  blooming  Eden  have  form'd  in  thy  land, 
Where  thy  sons  in  sweet  converse  walk  humbly  with 
God. 
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O  yes  I  I  have  reason  to  love  thee,  dear  Isle  I 
For  thou  wert  the  land  of  my  heavenly  birth ; 

Where  Mercy  beam'd  o'er  me  in  sweet  sonny  smile, 
And  raisM  me  above  the  dull  regions  of  earth : 


Where  first  the  glad  tidings  of  joy,  and  of  truth, 
Delighted  my  heart,  and  enlightened  my  mind, 

Proolaim*d  by  the  lips  of  a  friend  of  my  youth— 
A  preacher  of  righteousness,  gracious  and  kind  : 

Whose  friendship  I  sfaarM  in  the  days  that  are  fled, 
When  play-mates  together  we  strayed  o'er  thy  strand, 

many  who  now  are  laid  low  with  the  dead, 
Who  then  were  the  gayest  of  youth's  i 


Ah  I  little  we  reded  of  the  briefness  of  life, 

And  little  wo  thought  of  the  pall  and  the  shroud. 
Of  the  cares  of  the  world,  of  its  sin  and  its  strife, 
Which  soooJtbe  gay  visions  of  youth  would  o'ercloud. 
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If e  dreamt  not  of  pain,  and  we  dreamt  not  of  sorrow, 
But  plnck'd  the  fair  flow'rete  of  joy  in  the  bloom, 

Which  blossom'd  to  day,  but  tofade  on  themorrow— 
like  roses  when  scattered  to  deck  the  ooU  tomb. 


Too  long  by  the  spell  of  fond  Fancy  enchanted, 
Wesought  for  true  joys  where  they  ne'er  could  be  found, 
For  osjr  hopes  in  the  garden  of  Ignorance  planted, 
But  spring  up  to  wither,  and  perish  around* 

Bstat  length  we  were  led  to  brightTruth's  blissful  bowers, 
Where  joys  pure  and  deathless  adorn  her  abode, 

And  invited  to  pluck  her  ripe  fruits  and  her  flowers, 
And  to  dwell  evermore  in  the  gardens  of  God. 


For  ever,  dear  Island!  thy  hills  are  before  me, 
In  Memory's  vision  all  verdant  and  bright, 

And  Oh !  as  these  fond  recollections  rush  o'er  me, 
Ttiey  fill  me  with  pensive,  but  hallowM  delight 


< 
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TVan  long  o'er  thy  fields,  dearest  Me  of  the  ocean! 

Ma;  the  soft  dews  of  heaven  descend  from  aboye, 
And  thy  eon  and  thy  danghteis,  in  purest  devotion, 

Be  happy  in  Friendship,  aad  blessed  in  Love. 


107 
HYMN. 

B0WUTtt.lt->**. 

With  foal  Corruption's  load  opprest, 
I  pray  in  torn  to  thee  my  God, 

To  grant  my  troubled  spirit  rest, 
And  ease  me  from  the  galling  load. 

"Neath  sin's  dead  body,  Lord  1. 1  groan, 
O I  hear  a  wretched  mortal's  prayer, 

His  heavy  sigh,  and  dismal  moan, 
And  save —  O  save  me  I  from  despair. 

Thou  know'st  my  sore  besetting  sin. 
How  long  I've  wrestled  hard  with  thee. 

Bat  still  the  monster  dwells  within— 
Help,  Lord  1  to  get  the  victory. 


m 

By  sad  experience  well  I  know 
That  thou  alone  canst  help  and  bless, 

For  all  I  pray,  and  strive,  to  do, 
But  proves  my  utter  helplessness. 


The  good  I  would,  I  cannot  do, 
But  do  the  evil  that  I  hate, 

Yet,  Lord  1  I  bold  the  promise  true, 
And  tho9  it  tarry  long,  I'll  wait. 


To  thee  I  look,  to  thee  I  cry, 
On  thee  alone  my  trust  I  place, 

On  thee  I  fix  my  Faith's  firm  eye, 
As  thou'rt  reveal'd  in  Jesus9  face. 


I  cast  my  burthen  on  the  Lord, 
For  thou  haat  said  thou  wilt  sustain, 

And  firmly  trust  thy  covenant  word, 
That  name  shall  seek  thy  face  in  vain. 


'} 
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Upon  thy  troth,  and  faithfulness, 

My  hope's  firm  anchor,  Lord  !  I  cast, 
That  thou  wilt  see  my  deep  distress,  I 

T  f 

And  answer  all  my  prayer  at  last. 


i 
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MEDITATION, 


WRITTEN  ABROAD,  NOVEMBER  16*6. 


Tis  now  the  softly,  soothing  tranquil  hour, 

Ere  yet  dim,  dubious  darkness  'gins  to  lour, 

Ere  pensive  twilight  faintly  fades  away— 

The  last  lone  hour  of  parting,  dying  day : 

And  O  !  how  passing  sweet,  and  fair  the  scene  ! 

For  now,  in  all  her  beauty's  silvery  sheen, 

The  pale,  and  modest  moon  begins  to  rise, 

Far  in  the  distance  of  the  eastern  skies, 

From  out  the  bosom  of  the  tranquil  deep, 

That  seems  to  rest  in  stilly,  slumberous  sleep : 

Forth  from  the  horizon's  verge  a  lengthening  stream 

Of  lustre  sparkles  in  the  pale  moon-beam — 

A  trembling  stream  of  liquid,  silvery  ore, 

That  flows  in  brightness  to  the  distant  shore, 
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fffciht  ill  around  more  faint  the  waters  glow, 

Till  far  away  they  dimly  darkling  flow. 

StUlmlemn  silence  reigns,  and  not  a  sound 

Dntnrbs  the  slumbers  of  the  scene  around, 

Siw  little  billow's  plash,  and  distant  roar 

Of  breakers  beating  on  some  rocky  shore, 

Or  ■onrnful  dirge  of  hollow  winds  and  waves, 

Tbu  plaintive  moan  thro'  Ocean's  hoary  caves, 

S»™  lonely  night-breeze  mournful  murmmings 

JW  to  the  dulcet  voice  of  waters  sings. 

So*,  rapt  in  ecstacy,  J  listening  gaae, 

Tifl  lost  in  mournful  musings'  wildering  maze, 

Am  feel  the  pensive  spirit  of  the  hour 

>teaj  o'er  my  soul  in  all  its  magic  power— 

TWl  gentle,  soothing,  melancholy  sprite, 

fat  haunts  these  scenes,  so  tranquil,  fair  and  bright— 

fteM  lonely  sea-girt  shores,  and  moonlight  bays, 

Whilst  o'er  the  waters  dance  the  paly  rays— 

ThU  dwells  unseen  altho'  we  feel  tis  near, 

i»d  moves  th'  unconscious  sigh  and  trembling  tear; 
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And,  with  her  potent  magic,  knows  the  art 
To  wake  the  plaintive  music  of  the  heart — 
Whose  rapid  touch  can  o'er  the  feelings  fly, 
And  strike  the  chords  of  sensibility. 
But  now  the  host  of  stars  beams  forth  on  high, 
Gemming  the  radiant  forehead  of  the  sky, 
Arrayed  in  all  their  richest  liveried  dress, 
Glowing  in  perfect,  innate  loveliness; 
Each  in  his  own  pure  sphere  of  splendour  reigns, 
And  walks  in  beauty  thro*  the  ethereal  plains, 
Making  sweet  music  midst  the  rolling  spheres, 
But  ah  I  too  fine  to  reach  dull  mortal  ears. 
O !  why  are  things  so  fair,  and  scenes  so  bright, 
And  this  soft  hour,  so  fraught  with  high  delight, 
So  powerfully  soothing  to  the  soul, 
To  lead  it  captive  to  their  sweet  control  T 
Ah  !  tho'  so  sweet  the  pleasures  they  impart, 
They  sooth,  but  cannot  wtufy  the  heart — 
With  all  the  joy  the  soul  hath  felt  before, 
It  still  will  ache,  and  feel  its  want,  the  more ; 
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Tb'  with  fair  Nature's  chains  and  beauties  cloy'd, 
Ai!  sdll  it  feels  a  sad,  and.  aching  void, 
?fch  no  creaud  good  can  ever  fil  1— 
For  what  can  satisfy  the  immortal  will  T 
Midst  all  created  things  of  loveliness, 
't  ftiil  will  pine  in  lonely,  deep  distress ; 
of  that  which  is  its  greatest  good, 
b  mourns  in  silent,  pensive  widow-hood ; 
fias  Adam  pin'd  'mid  every  gift  of  beavV), 
rodl  ha  own  fair  Eve  to  him  was  giv'n, 
<Wkma,  or  e'er  he  saw  his  earthly  joy, 
fiat  she  alone  his  heart  coeld  satisfy. — 
•"UQortal  longings  still  the  soul  inspire 
'»  soar  aloft  in  search  of  something  higher, 
**e  good,  more  pure,— divine,  on  which  to  «est, 
■W  having  which,  may  feel  'tis  folly  blest: 
lad  why  this  something  evermore  appear 
^  to  Uteif  in  nature,  character  ?•— 


1  forog,  feeling  being— «till  to  be, 
*fonn  its  own  supreme  felicity— 
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A  being  worthy  its  immortal  choice, 
Id  whom  it  may  eternally  rejoice, 
Who  aye,  hath  been,  and  ever  shall  endure, 
Immortal,  glorious,  heavenly,  bright,  and  pure  ? 
If  thus  so  fair  the  starry  host  of  night 
Walk  forth  in  all  their  beauty's  living  light, 
If  fair  the  scene  that  now  in  soft  repose 
Beneath  the  moon-beam's  mellow  lustre  glows, 
If  thus  thro'  all  the  scenes  of  nature's  round, 
Her  works  so  wonderful,  so  lair  are  found, 
Ah  1  then  how  wonderful,  and  fair  is  He, 
Who  gave  them  all  their  beauteous  livery  ? 
Whose  works  of  beauty  only  were  designed 
To  shadow  forth  his  own  eternal  mind — 
The  heavenly  prototype  of  all  that's  fair, 
Of  all  that's  lovely,  beautiful,  and  rare ! 
For  O I  his  name,  his  nature,  still  is  love ; 
We  read  it  in  night's  starry  host  above— 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  their  God, 
The  mighty  volume  is  spread  forth  abroad 
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And  binds  the  planets  in  their  rolling  course, 

By  sweet,  attractive,  but  almighty  force, 

That  glowing  round  him  in  obedience  move, 

Blest  in  his  light  and  beauty  as  they  rove.— 

Fair  Nature's  works  are  but  the  royal  road 

u  That  leads  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God : " 

Her  wond'rous  laws  which  some  ascribe  to  chance, 

Each  is  hit  wise,  appointed  ordinance : 

No  law  could  e'er  itself  originate, 

His  works  they  are,  who  can  alone  create— 

His  miracles  of  wisdom,  power  and  skill, 

Ordain'd  to  work  his  own  eternal  will ; 

And  in  their  operations  still  declare 

His  goodness,  bounty,  and  paternal  care, 

As  thro'  the  great  creation  they  dispense 

The  riches  of  his  high  beneficence : 

What  wisdom,  goodness,  loveliness  appear 
Thro'  all  the  varied  beauties  of  the  year ! 
The  Sister  Seasons,  linked  hand  in  hand, 
Dance  thro'  their  rounds,  a  smiling,  blooming  band— 
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Eatwin'd  in  lore,  and  hold  a  mutual  reign, 
Regardful  ever  of  the  wants  of  men* 
Strewing  their  favors  as  they  graceful  move, 
To  fin  the  heart  with  peace,  aod  joy,  and  love. 
How  softly  sweet  is  smiling  Spring's  advance  I— 
Fairest,  and  brightest  in  the  harmonious  dance, 
When  forth  she  wanders  o'er  her  rich  domains, 
Clothing  with  beauty  all  the  verdant  plains ; 
Veil'd  in  a  rosy  cloud  of  odours  sweet, 
O'er  hills,  and  dales,  she  treads  with  printtas  feet,' 
Beneath  her  steps  the  blushing  flow'ret  springs, 
While  Zephyrs  fan  her  with  their  balmy  wings, 
She  walks  in  beauty,  and  in  matchless  grace, 
And  ligfets  with  smiles  fair  Nature's  blooming  face/ 
Each  season  claims  its  own  chief  excellence, 
To  fill  with  ecstacy  the  ravishM  sense. 
Yet  O  1  the  bright,  harmonious  moving  spheres, 
That  lead  in  graceful  dance  the  months  and  years 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night, 
With  all  their  changing  tints  of  living  light; 
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The  seasons  moving  on  in  melody, 

All,  all  are  but  the  varied  Deity, 

He  is  their  light,  their  life,  their  beauty's  dress, 

Their  harmony,  their  varied  loveliness : — 

TW  in  himself  supreme  in  perfect  joy. 

And  in  himself  eternal  majesty, 

Tho'  o'er  the  countless  myriads  of  worlds, 

Which  thro'  the  vast  infinitude  he  hurls, 

He  reigns  and  rules,  binding  their  circling  course 

By  underived  power's  almighty  force ; 

Yet,  o'er  each  part  that  forms  the  mighty  whole, 
However  minute  he  condescends  to  rule : 

Each  living  creature,  from  the  glowing  form 

Of  Angel,  downward,  to  the  meanest  worm* 

Shares  their  Creator's  high,  paternal  love, 

In  whom  they  have  their  being,  live,  and  move  :— 

As  o'er  their  welfare,  anxious  o'er  their  joy, 

Each  sense  refin'd,  each  taste,  to  gratify, 

He  mam  hath  formed  with  senses  exquisite, 

And  objects  for  his  senses  high  delight :— 
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Tishe  adoras  the  smiling  earth,  and  tract 
h  verdant  garb,  the  sight  to  sooth  and  please; 
He  paints  the  flowers  in  all  their  thousand  haes, 
That  bathe  their  beauties  in  night's  pearly  dews. 
And  fresh  and  fair  in  all  their  brilliant  dyes 
Breathe  sweetest  incense  thro*  the  morning  skies 
He  gives  the  virgin  lily  of  the  Tale 
Her  graceful  form,  all  modest,  pnre,  and  pale, 
That  bashful  shuns  the  gase  of  garish  day, 
Hid  in  lone  dells  where  Zephyr  lores  to  play, 
So  simply  sweet  in  all  her  loveliness, 
That  kings  are  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these: 
He  gives  the  sun-flower  all  his  golden  rays- 
How  meet  an  emblem  of  a  state  of  grace ! 
That  turns  his  face  to  meet  the  radiant  sun, 
Soon  as  his  glorious  course  he  has  begun, 
Still  fixes  on  him  his  enamoured  sight, 
Basks  in  his  beams,  and  drinks  his  living  light, 
Nor  e'er  removes  from  hit  his  glowing  faee 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  diurnal  race ; 
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In  the  full  radiance  of  iiis  countenance  blest,  ^ . 

Until  he  shrouds  his  glory  in  the  west ; 

Ah !  then  the  absence  of  that  influence  mourns, 

And,  drooping,  pines  until  his  light  returns : 

He  wakes  the  blush  upon  the  rose's  cheek,  -3 

And  paints  the  gaudy  tulip's  bloomy  streak ; 

He  gives  Narcissus  every  graceful  hue, 

And  dips  the  violet  in  ethereal  blue; 

Each  graceful  flower  that  rich  embroidery  wears, 

In  all  their  beauty  and  their  grace  he  rears ; 

With  vernal  dews  he  bathes  their  varied  bloom, 

And  breathes  o'er  all  their  grateful,  sweet  perfume  : 

^Tis  he  who  loads  the  autumn  of  the  year, 

And  fills  her  lap  with  fruits  so  blooming  fair; 

Her  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  smile  around, 

In  all  their  blushing  honours  richly  crown'd ; 

The  burthen'd  branches  bend  beneath  their  weight, 

And  smiling  tempt  the  hand  to  pluck,  and  eat — 

Of  not  far  bidden  fruit,  whose  taste  is  death, 

But  healthful,  luscious,  breathing  balmy  breath ; 
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3»  dammj  wait,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
Each  varied  taste  and  sense  to  gratify : 
Ta  be  attunes  the  birds'  melodious  voice, 
That  in  the  branches  of  the  woods  rejoice, 
Or,  soaring  heavenward,  sing  his  praise  on  high, 
Tp  in  the  bright  fields  of  the  azure  sky ; — 
How  sweet  the  wild  note  of  the  turtle  dove 
Is  green-wood  hid,  that  tells  her  tale  of  love ! 
How  sweet  the  shrill  lark's  early  morning  song 
That  singing,  floats  the  fleecy  clouds  among ! 
Bat  ah !  more  sweet  the  love-lorn  nightingale, 
That  plaintive  sings,  deep  hid  in  dewy  dale; 
And  others,  too,  as  tuneful,  numberless, 
In  every  clime,  array'd  in  Beauty's  dress, 
la  all  the  radiant  hues  that  mingling  glow, 
So  softly  sweet  in  heaven's  ethereal  bow : 
And  still  as  beautiful,  more  wond'rous  far, 
The  insect  brood  he  makes  his  tender  care- 
Minims  of  light,  that  in  the  sunbeams  play, 
And,  bliatful,  sport  their  little  hour  away  ; 
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In  spangled  dress  of  rich  embroidery  dight, 
How  bright  they  sparkle  in  the  beamy  light! 
Flitting  on  soft,  and  silvery-silken  wings, 
How  wild  their  sweet  pipe's  plaintive  murmurings  f 
As  on  they  rove  from  dewy  flower  to  flower, 
Intent  on  bliss  thro'  all  their  rosy  hour, 
Nor  think  how  light  their  downy  livery — 
A  shower  will  spoil  it,  and  a  touch  destroy — 
Thoughtless  how  soon  their  little  life  is  done, 
To-day  all  sportive— and  to-morrow  gone ! 
Thus,  for  these  little  beings  of  an  hour, 
That  sip  the  nectar  of  the  dewy  flower,1 
Their  God  provides  with  every  comfort  meet, 
To  make  their  life,  tho'  transient,  ever  sweet ; 
He  hateth  nothing  that  his  hands  have  made; 
Still  on  his  creatures  all  his  love's  displayed; 
He  made  them  to  be  blest,  pronounc'd  them  good ; 
And  man  had  sfttf  been  happy  had  he  stood ; 
But  Oh!  he  fell  and  lost  God's  high  regard, 
And  thus  km$elf  from  perfect  bliss  debarred; 
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ffiw'Sr o'erwfaelmed  »  misery,  pain,  and  woe, 
Aad  op'd  Death's  floodgates  on  mankind  below : 
A»d  were  it  not,  thro'  God's  restraining  power, 
1*  earth,  still  fair,  would,  e'er  tku  distant  bonr, 
1W  Sin's  fell  blight,  and  monstrous  Crime's  excess, 
Hire  been  one  fearful,  howling  wilderness 
Of  an,  and  guilt,  and  woe— another  bell; 
O'er  which  Despair  had  rung  her  funeral  knell. 
Yea  •  tho'  this  earth,  which  Man  once  blissful  trod, 
W«  dimm'd  in  beauty  by  the  frown  of  God, 
Yet,  O  !  how  much  of  Wellness  remains  I 
For  atUl  with  Judgment,  smiling  Mercy  reigns-^ 
He  was  not  of  his  oil  of  bliss  bereft, 
H«ch  earthly  good,  hope,  mercy  still  were  left  ; 
fte  Cone  was  only  Mercy  in  disguise, 
Wuch  doom'd  the  Man,  beneath  unfriendly  skies, 
*«  wholesome  toil  to  labour  tor  fab  bread, 
WW  sin  had  stain'd,  when  holiness  had  fled  :— 
P«  had  the  earth  in  rich,  spontaneous  growth, 
*B  spread  her  stores— to  luxurv.  *nA  .u«k 
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And  mad  ambition* he  had  turn'd  their  use* 
And  rapine,  bloodshed,— every  fell  abuse 
Which  still  hath  foully  staia'd  th'  historic  page, 
In  every  kingdom,  and  in  every  age : 
If  man  has  thus  abus'd  the  gifts  of  heaven, 
Much  more  had  he,  if  greater  had  been  given ; 
What  mercy  then  to  rob  him  of  the  means 
Of  greater  sin,  and  deeper  guilty  stains  f* 
Of  making  earth  a  prison-house  of  woe, 
With  fiends  incarnate  fill'd,  like  hell  below  !— 
O  !  at  the  Jirtt  beneath  her  Maker's  care, 
She  blossom'd  forth  in  beauty,  heavenly  fair ! 
In  rosy  Summer's  sweet,  eternal  smile, 
Teeming  with  bliss,  without  the  aid  of  toil ; 
Divine  Perfection  held  her  sovereign  reign 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Nature's  wide  domain, 
Her  own  bright  image  stamp'd  on  all  around, 
But  man    the  Prince  of  earth— supremely  crown'd : 
But  soon  the  face  of  nature  fair,  was  chang'd ; 
The  tranquil  elements  oonvuls'd,  derang'd, 
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Breathed  oat  contagion,  fell  disease,  and  death ; 
The  birds,  the  beasts— all  things  that  live  and  breath 
The  flowYs,  the  trees,  began  to  droop,  and  die, 
As  if  with  dying  Man  in  sympathy : 
For,  in  the  Curse,  his  sorrows  to  beguile, 
What  soothing  tenderness,  and  mercy  smile ! 
For  now  the  Earth  is  like  his  fading  state, 
And  fit  for  fallen,  dying  man's  sad  fate — 
A  fair  <fest$n»,  all  perfect,  pure,  and  bright — 
A  work  of  wonder,  marr'd  by  withering  blight — i 
A  temple  form'd  in  all  harmonious  grace, 
(n  which  its  Maker's  hand  divine  we  trace, 
A  paragon  of  beauty,—  passing  fair ! 
Bat  Oh !  its  God— its  God  is  wanting  there. 
Yes !  tho'  the  Curse  has  spread  the  earth  around, 
What  kindness,  tenderness,  therein  abound ! 
For  in  its  nature  we  may  truly  prove 
Tis  righteous,  holy,  from  a  God  of  love ; 
And  form'd  by  him  throughout  its  every  part, 
To  teach  us  wisdom,  and  to  sooth  the  heart, 
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To  feast  each  tender  sensibility, 
And  every  perfect,  mutual  sympathy, 
Which  now  exists  in  union  exquisite 
Between  our  hearts  and  objects  of  delight, 
That  beam  around  in  Nature's  wide  domain, 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  pleasurable  pain : 
For  'tis  the  '$embiance  of  these  sad  decays, 
These  changes,  sunshine,  clouds,  and  fading  days, 
Sad  Autumn's  close,  die  shedding  of  the  leaf, 
To  all  the  chequerM  scenes  of  mortal  life, 
Which  gives  these  objects  all  their  magic  art, 
To  sooth,  to  charm,  to  fascinate  the  heart : — 
Say  what  hath  made  these  melancholy  joys, 
These  tender,  soothing,  mutual  sympathies  t 
The  Curse  alone,  if  rightly  understood, 
Fram'd  by  an  ever-loving,  gracious  God : 
For  0 1  if  Nature  still  retaiu'd  her  grace. 
Her  high  perfections1  form  of  loveliness, 
As  at  the  Jirtt  she  had,  divinely  fair, 
What  sympathy  with  her,  could  mortals  share  ? 
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Or  if  our  race  were  perfect,  as  at  first, 
And  ne'er  with  fell  disease,  and  death  accurst— 
Immortal,  blissful,  heavenly,  pure,  and  good, 
As  Adam  rose  beneath  the  hand  of  God- 
Suppose  a  being  perfect  thus  to  be, 
And  plac'd  on  earth — what  mutual  sympathy 
Could  e'er  exist  between  his  deathless  soul, 
And  vrithermg  nature  under  death's  control  ? 
What  soothing  feeling  could  the  sad  decay 
Of  Autumn  to  his  perfect  soul  convey  ? 
Ah  none !  the  sadness  of  the  dying  year, 
The  falling  leaf,  so  withered,  wan,  and  sear, 
The  hollow  blast,  and  dismal  sounding  gale, 
That  o'er  dead  Autumn  moans  in  funeral  wail, 
The  mournful  breeze  that  weeps  the  dying  day, 
The  weeping  voice  of  waters  as  they  stray, 
The  coming  on  of  pensive  twilight*hour, 
Her  plaintive  spirit's  sad,  but  soothing  powV, 
And  Winter's  melancholy  reign  profound, 
That  spreads  a  snowy  pall  the  scene  around— 
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On  earth  sweet  peace,  goodwill  toward  mankind91 
The  invitation  is  for  all  design'd— 
O  I  hear  sweet  Mercy's  voice—"  Come  unto  me 
All  ye  that  labour,  and  sore  burden'd  be, 
With  sin,  and  guilt,  and  woe's  sad  load  oppres 
Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; 
O  !  learn  of  me,  my  yoke  upon  ye  take, 
For  I  in  heart  am-+*wly,  pure,  and  meek, 
And  then  your  souls  shall  rest  in  calm  delight — 
My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light" 
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WRITTEN  AT  THE  SEA  SIDE, 


AT  AN   KAALY   AGB. 


Ting'd  by  the  setting  Orb  of  day, 

The  expanse  of  Ocean  glows, 
While  to  the  shore  its  sparkling  tide 
With  gentle  murmur  flows : 


ToVring  above  their  watery  bed, 

The  cliffs  majestic  rise, 
The  seapbinl,  screaming  o'er  the  deep, 

On  soaring  pinion  flies : 


The  distant  sail,  now  gliding  by, 
Reflects  the  evening  ray, 

Borne  gently  o'er  the  azure  waves, 
While  soft  the  breezes  play* 
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Beyond,  the  caverns  lone  appear 

Where  Solitude  abides, 
Where  sounds  the  distant  plaintive  moan 

Of  Ocean's  flowing  tides. 

O !  I  could  fondly  lingering  stray, 
In  musing  thought  profound, 

Along  these  pensive,  sea-girt  shores, 
Till  Darkness  reign'd  around  :— 


And  uW  when  rar  away  I  roam* 
These  scenes  of  calm  delight! 

Array'd  in  beauty,  oft  shall  rise, 
In  Memory's  vision  bright. 
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STANZAS, 

WRITTEN  AT  AN  BARLT  AGE. 


When  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
Of  the  joys  that  are  left  far  behind. 

What  sorrow  possesses  my  heart ! 
What  anguish  steals  over  my  mind ! 

Too  soon  the  bright  visions  of  youth, 
Which  Fancy  e'en  pictuiM  the  while, 

Now  fade  before  certainty's  truth, 
And,  delusive,  no  more  shall  beguile : 


For  joy,  disappointment,  and  care, 
By  turns  have  oft  chequerM  the  scene, 

Have  raisM  high  the  spirits  in  air, 
Or  depressed  them  as  quickly  sgain : 

k2 
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While  Affliction,  in  darkest  hue  drest, 

Her  various  arrows  has  flung. 
To  deprive  the  sad  bosom  of  rest, 

And  of  every  fond  fancy  that  duns;:— 

Bat  tho'  dark  be  ihe  prospect  awhile, 
Sweet  Hope  can  illumine  the  way. 

Can  cheer  the  sad  heart  by  her  smile, 
And  strew  roses  wherever  we  stray. 

And  tho9  the  bright  visions  of  youth 
Are  transient,  as  dreams  of  the  night, . 

Yet  Oh  I  in  the  garden  of  Truth 
Joy's  flowers  bloom  deathless,  and  bright. 

Oh !  then  let  as  cherish  these  flowers,  . 

Which  shall  bloom  when  all  else  is  decay'd, 
When  transplanted  from  Time's  verdant  bower*. 

In  Eternity  never  to  fade. 
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TO  A  FAIRY. 


WRITTEN  AT  AN  EARLY  AOB. 


6  bntlb  being !  airy  sprite !  • 
Thou  who  ftyst  the  dawn  of  light, 
Hither  come — Oh,  hither  haste ! 
Ere  bright  morning  paint  the  east-. 

See  thy  acorn  goblet  near, 
FilFd  with  dewy  water  clear, 
And  thy  grassy  circlet  dight 
With  the  beamy  tears  of  night. 


4         « 


Hither  thy  companions  bring 
With  nimble  tread,  in  airy  ring- 
Blithesome,  frolicsome,  and  gay, 
Come  and  trip  H— come  away. 
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Whilst  the  beauteous  moon-beam  bright 
Decks  your  gamesome  paths  with  light, 
While  the  whispering  breezes  play 
O'er  your  verdant  flowery  way. 

Haste  ye  to  yon  spangled  thorn, 
Whilst  the  beetle  winds  his  horn, 
Whilst  the  glow-worm  shining  near 
Sheds  around  his  lustre  clear. 


There  beneath  its  leafy  screen 
Trip  it  lightly  o'er  the  green, 
There  your  rites  and  revels  keep, 
Whilst  dull  mortals  rest  in  sleep. 


But  see  1  the  glow-worm  pales  his  gleam, 
And  the  morn  begins  to  beam, 
Ah  1  now  has  ceasM  your  revelry — 
With  eager  haste  ye  swiftly  flee 
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To  lonely  dells,  and  caverns  hoar, 
Where  sounds  the  distant  water's  roar- 
Secure  you  rest,— from  garish  day, 
From  mortal  paths, — far,  far  away. 


THE  END. 


I 
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PREFACE. 


When  this  Poem  was  commenced,  it  was  with 
the  intention  of  taking  for  its  Hero  one  whose 
singular  and  romantic  fate  is  connected  with  an 
sera  eventful  in  the  History  of  a  Sister  Coun- 
try. This  idea  the  Author  subsequently  re- 
solved, from  various  motives,  not  to  pursue; 
and  perhaps  the  turbulent  times  alluded  to,  are 
too  little  removed   from  the  present    to   make 
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either  the  individual  or  the  Conspiracy  with 
which  he  was  connected  a  legitimate  subject  for 
an  Imaginative  Work. 


The  Beriod  of  the  Tale  has  therefore  been 
left  undetermined:  the  Hero  derives  from  the 
penal  disabilities  to  which  his  religion  subjects 
him,  the  strongest  excuse  for  his  infringement 
of  the  laws ;  and  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to 
draw  from  Fiction  the  interest  he  formerly  in- 
tended to  have  borrowed  from  fact. 

London,  June  4,  1827* 


DEDICATION. 


To        •*•#**  #*###** 


In  premising  that  I  have  laid  in  Ireland  the 
scene  of  the  following  poem,  I  give  at  once  the 
motive  and  excuse  for  inscribing  my  undertaking 
to  you.  Do  not  deceive  yourself  by  imagining 
that,  in  so  doing,  I  intend  solely  to  convey  a 
token  of  respect  and  admiration  for  a  single  in- 
dividual. Pardon  my  want  of  gallantry  in  own- 
ing a  desire  to  render  this  idle  tribute  a  testimony 
of  less  exclusive  devotion.     In  the  singular  fas- 


VI  DEDICATION. 

cination  of  your  beauty,  which  knows  neither  an 
equal  nor  a  fault  —  in  the  vivid  and  various 
graces  of  your  mind,  and  in  the  higher  qualities 
of  your  heart,  (that  unceasing  source  of  pure, 
and  warm,  and  generous  affections) — you  have 
combined  and  blended  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  your  countrywomen ;  and,  like  those 
who  looked  upon  the  masterpiece  of  Apelles,  I 
feel  that  I  am  yielding  my  offering  of  homage 
to  the  Beauties  of  a  whole  nation,  by  rendering 
it  now  to  the  concentrated  perfection  of  O  N  E. 


O'NEILL,  OR  THE  REBEL. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  CANTO. 


of  the  Night.  The  Scene.  Of  the  8tate  of  the 
.  Of  the  Rebellious  Meetings,  and  Depredatory  In- 
Of  their  late  suspension,  and  its  possible  cause.  The 
general  Gladness.  The  festival  Rejoicings  at  Lord  Ullin V 
Description  of  his  Daughter  Ellen,  and  her  Lover  Desmond. 
The  interruption  of  the  Lovers.  The  news  Desmond  receives. 
The  Farewell  Meeting  of  the  Lovers  in  the  Garden,  Ac 
Desmond's  mysterious  disappearance.  The  renewed  Depre- 
dations of  the  Rebels.  Marlow  becomes  a  Suitor  to  Ellen. 
The  Inscription  on  UUin's  Gate.  Ultra's  reasons  for  favour- 
ing Marlow's  suit.  Ellen's  ultimate  and  extorted  consent. 
The  decay  of  her  Health. 
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The   winds  were  hush'd — and  not  a  c 

driven 
Along  the  fair  face  of  the  sleeping  heave 
On  yonder  vale  the  breathing  sweets  of  J 
Back'd  in  the  kisses  of  the  maiden  Moon 
And  stillest  Night—the  beautiful— the  I 
Walk'd  like  a  Spirit  o'er  the  lovely  land. 
And  ever,  where  the  mellow  starlight  sli 
On  greenest  banks,  the  wave  its  vigil  ke 
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i. 

The  winds  were  hush'd — and  not  a  cloud  was 

driven 
Along  the  fair  face  of  tbe  sleeping  heaven ; 
On  yonder  vale  the  breathing  sweets  of  June 
Bask'd  in  the  kisses  of  the  maiden  Moon : 
And  stillest  Night — the  beautiful — the  bland — 
Walk'd  like  a  Spirit  o'er  the  lovely  land. 
And  ever,  where  the  mellow  starlight  slept 
On  greenest  banks,  the  wave  its  vigil  kept, 


s 
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Where  flower  and  tree  reflected  seemed  to  show 
The  home  which  woo'd  the  Water-nymph  below. 
Oh  !  from  the  outward  scene  that  we  could  win 
Some  spell  to  soothe  the  restless  world  within  ! 
Had  we  below  what  makes  the  bliss  above, 
The  boon  would  be — not  loveliness — but  love ; 
And  were  we  borne  upon  the  Prophet's  car 
At  once  to  Heaven,  all  mortal  as  we  are, 
Heaven  would  be  Earth— our  human  hearts  would 

fling 
Gloom  o'er  the  light  and  Winter  o'er  the  Spring. 

ii. 

Around  that  vale  lies  scatter'd  many  a  shed 
Where  Guilt  blasphemes,  and  Hunger  shrieks  for 

bread; 
Where  the  gaunt  Serf  untanTd  because  untaught 
Sees  pain  in  toil  and  hopelessness  in  thought : — 


"•a 
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Ga&jQg  op  ghastly  Famine  with  dull  eye  n 

He  ett%  and  drinks  his  children's  bitter  cry, 
Till  fierce  Despair  hath  made  the  dreamer  brave, . 
And  grasped  the  pittance  it  was  wont  to  crave. 

hi* 

The  want  which  links  the  Wretched  to  his  kind  , 
Shakes  all  control  save  Nature's  from  the  mind 
Wild  from  the  laws  whose  mercy  only  gave,        .  f 
Rest  in  the  gaol  and  shelter  in  the  grave —  >•> 

There  met  a  rude,  unarm 'd,  unmarshalPd  band, 
The  scorn,  but  yet  the  scourges,  of  the  land. 
Still,  when  the  midnight  cloaked  the  heavy  air, 
Came  those  fierce  sons  of  Darkness  and  Despair  ; 
ftfteei  was  to  them  the  rapture  of  the  strife  ^ 

Wfcere  death  had  less  of  bitterness  than' life ; 
WHfr  nought  to  peril,  and  with  all  to  win, 
And  downing  Faith  found  pardon  for  their  sin, 
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Bound  in  one  cause,  cemented  by  one  oath, 
They  grew  in  guilt,  and  gloried  in  the  growth. 
Drunk  with  the  wrath  of  Slaves  but  newly  free* 
They  rais'd  the  arm  where  once  they  beot  the  knee, 
Where  writhM  the  Worm,  the  Serpent  reared  its 

head, 
And  Vengeance  trampled  where  Submission  bled. 

IV. 

Such  was  the  Band  that  where  the  happy  gale 
Breath'd  o'er  the  flowers  that  gemm'd  the  glowing 

vale, 
Where  old  Tradition  filled  each  haunted  glade 
Through  which  sweet  waves  their  moon-Iov'd  music 

made- 
Such  was  the  Band,  that  there  dark  orgies  kegt 
From  which  to  havoc  like  a  storm  they  swept ; 
Mocking  the  Justice  which  in  vain  pursued, 
Or  vaguely  threateq£d  what  it  ne'er  subdued. 
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If  Twin  the  sword,  stQl  vainer  was  the  bribe 

To  bare  the  haunts  of  that  unhallow'd  tribe ; 

Though  tot  the  Chief,  whose  bolder  sin  had  won 

The  rule  the  many  ever  yield  to  one, 

Tho1  for  that  Chieftain's  doom  was  pledged  a  meed 

Might  boy  betrayal  of  a  purer  creed, 

Yet  Treachery  fled  from  caves  to  courts,  and  time 

Increased  his  safety  while  it  swelTd  his  crime.  t> 


v. 

But  lately  hush'd  to  rest— some  secret  cause 

Had  given  to  guilt  a  momentary  pause — 

Awhile  the  fearful  Satellites  of  Law 

Grew  fierce  at  feasts,  and  laugh'd  away  their  awe ; 

Awhile  the  wealthy  tranquilly  forgot 

The  serpent  couch'd  beneath  their  flowery  lot ; 

The  English  Lord — secure  at  bed  and  board 

Carous'd  and  slept— as  fits  an  English  lord ; 


sv 


r.c 
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No  mofe  the  maiden  mark'd*  with  boding  breaat,  I 
Eve's  earliest  lamp— the  love-star  of  the  west  :<-«*»  -     7 
But  rather  hail'd,  -with  no  unwelcome  thrill,   * 
I'M  shade  and  stillness  deepening  o'er  the  hiUy  •"/: 
Stole  with  soft  footstep  to  the  quiet  glade, 
Nor  fearM  to  meet  a  ruffian  in  the  shade. 


TI. 

Whatever  this  late  suspense  of  Crime  had  wroughty 
In  vain  Conjecture  had  the  secret  sought. 
Meanwhile  through   those  fam'd  halls  where  we 

respect 
The  chosen  Sages  we  do  not  elect, 
Where  reverend  Justice  fondly  we  behold  '" ' 

Muttering  strange  saws— which  pass'd  for  truths 

of  old;  '  <- 

And  framing — Fate's  disparities  to  cure- 
Laws  for  the  rich,  and  game  law*  for  the  poor  $«»** : 
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Thraf  that  fam'd  Senate  fierce  contention  ran, 
Aad  gathering  M6  shook  the  sage  Divan ;  < 

For  those  who  now  the  emerald  island  sway'd,       i  s 
Were  pledged  to  heal  the  wounds  their  sires  bad 

made; 
With  eyes  less  blinded  to  the  Past— they  saw 
How  ill  Oppression  wore  the  garb  of  Law. 
Perchance  they  thought  permission  might  be  given 
For  souls  to  choose  less  favoured  roads  to  Heaven ;  i« 
Perchance  they  thought  the  million  should  not 

bleed, 
Because  the  thousand  chose  a  holier  creed. 


And  henoe  Hope  shone  like  sunshine  o'er  the  isle, 
AAfL  Woe's  wan  aspect  wore  an  alien  smile, 
And  aye  as  each  succeeding  rumour  grew, 
Conjecture  gladdened  to  a  happier  hue. 
light  was  each  heart,  exulting  was  each  voice, 
And  he  who  met  his  neighbour  said,  "  Rejoice  !" 


f   » 


.  r 


Ilentc  too  perchance — if  guess  might  aught  st|| 
The  truth  which  shunn'd  inquiry's  curious  ey< 
Hence  too  perchance  the  Midnight  marked  no  mor« 
The  blood-stain'd  hearth  and  violated  door :  — 
For  'tis  but  Woe  which  drinks  a  fierce  delight,   . 
From  those  dark  deeds  which  ask  the  secret  night; 
Guilt  lends  excitement  to  the  lost  alone,  / 

And  Hope  befriends  no  guile— except  her  otox* 
If  they  who  most  endure  the  most  wiU  dare* 
If  crime's  worst  source  be  seated  in  despair, 
Yet  oh  !  when  golden  Happiness  is  by, 
Like  baffled  fiends  the  stormier  passions  fly  ; 
O'er  earth  the  softness  of  the  Heaven  will  fall, 
And  Love  look  down  to  brighten  over  all*      , . .  ,  t 

VII. 

From  hut  to  hall  the  general  gladness  flew,      .  >> 
And  laughing  Bevel  wak'd  her  wassail  crew;  <  „  } 
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EtitfUfe^'ftAd  yonder  domes  the  latticed  light,  ,U    - 


-J"  i" 

SGetkfa'fkr  and  frequent  o*er  the  startled  hlghf, 
AM UI  which  birth  holds  high,  or  beauty  Fair,  l{ 
Have  met  to  hail  that  bright'ning  sera  there. 
Prolyl  of  iiis  country's  hospitable  boast,  ^    ) 

Gay  gpeeds  the  mirth  where  Ullin  is  the  host.        '  »** 
Age  from  the  goblet  draws  the  angel-wing 
Whkfa  wafts  it  back  to  youth's  unclouded  spring; 
And  Ytmth's  gay  heart  bounds  eager  to  the  dance, 
light  a*  its  step  and  careless  as  its  glance ; 
While  blandest  Music  with  its  silver  voice, 
Bids  thought  be  mute,  or  lures  it  to  rejoice 


»    »2> 


BetrothM  to  one  long  worshipped  and  enshrined 

In  the  veiled  altars  of  that  vestal  mind, 

Dreaming  of  years  unreck'd,  and  fate  defied, 

With  one  dear  treasure  ever  by  her  side —  *  '*• 

Pure— gentle— tender  as  the  evening  air, 

When  something  holy  blends  with  Beauty  there — 
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While  vague  and  voiceless  through  the  lightabove, 
Mores  the  impassioned  spirit  of  deep  love, 
Lord  Ullin's  daughter  sate ! — and  in  her  ear  ;  •*,  / 

Came  those  low  tones  which  maidens  deem  most 

dear, 
And  o'er  her  young  cheek's  softest  beauty  stole 
And  went,  the  blushes  speeding  from  the  soul— 
And  oft  from  earth,  all  guilelessly  she  raisVl 
The  eye  e'en  Love  had  ne'er  too  wildly  praised-*-     <  ^ 
The  eye  which  woo'd  you  like  a  star  to  gaze, 
And  dream  that  worlds  lay  couch'd  beneath  its  rays; 
And  as  you  gazed  your  softening  spirit  drew 
As  from  some  holy  fount  a  virtue  from  its  hue. 


What  tho*  stern  fate  which  rarely  scathes  tfat 

jroungf 
Had  o'er  her  path  no  lightest  sorrow  flung ;     > 
Yet  that  soft  heart  from  childhood's  earliest  yeaia, 
Had  looked  abroad  and  found  the  source  «f  ttaist 


i*c 
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TheirwragedeouBtrj  and  the  dieerks^vbed,    ' // 
Want's  breadless  board  and  Death's  despairing 

These  had  the  known, — for  she  had  balm  for 
And  taught  e'en  Guilt  the  rapture  of  belief. 
And  as  through  caves  the  sunbeam  finds  its  way, 
And  pours  o'er  gloom  the  glory  of  the  day ; 
So  to  those  secret  sufferings  of  the  poor,  t£«/ 

Which  Wealth  and  Pride  so  rarely  stoop  to  cure 
— She  came,  and  Anguish,  of  its  shade  beguiled, 
Caught  the  bright  influence  of  her  soul,  and— 
smiled. 

VIII. 

Such  scenes  had  tempered  with  a  pensive  grace 
Tfafe  maiden  lustre  of  that  faultless  face,  tie 

Had  hung  a  sad  and  dreamlike  spell  upon 
The  gliding  music  of  her  silver  tone; 
Jmd shaded  the  soft  soul  which  loved  to  lie 
I«-  the  deep  pathos  of  that  vdum'd  eye. 


1*  0*N£ILA* 


rer  from  her  birth, 
Her  heart  had  been  too  gentle  for  light  mirth. 
Such  are  the  thrones  where  Lore  too  surely  reigns, 
And  turns  his  slightest  duplets  into  chains : 
To  then  the  World  of  others  is  as  nought ; 
They  shrink  from  earth,  and  banquet  on  sweet 

thought —  n 

And  Passion  grows  their  life ;  alas,  for  those 
Whom  Rapture  leaves  too  restless  for  repose, — 
Who  bind  on  reeds  their  hopes — their  joys—their 

■Us 

And  idly  chide  the  wild  winds  when  they  fall. 


•  *-i 


Oh,  happier  far  the  wandering  hearts  which  range 
From  flower  to  flower  with  sweets  in  every  change, 
Than  they  who  link  their  very  selves  to  one, 
Watch  —  hope— adore! — despair  —  and  are 
undone  I 
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IX. 


And  she  did  love — and  he  she  loved  was  by — 
And  her  cheek  flush'd  to  his  impassioned  eye ;  ito 

And  many  an  envious  tone  and  jealous  glance 
Went   round  —  but  broke    not  their  unheeding 

trance. 
Twas  said  her  lover  had,  till  Faith  had  seen 
A  holier  shrine,  Love's  wandering  Pilgrim  been — 


That  his  the  truant  faith,  the  broken  vow, 

The  laws  man  made,  in  man  alone  allow. 

But  little  knew  that  curious  crowd,  in  truth, 

The  earlier  annals  of  his  restless  youth. 

Born  the  last  scion  of  a  race  whose  sway 

Had  ruled  the  Green  Isle  in  her  olden  day ;  \<\ 

Rear'd  'mid  the  falling  tower  and  mouldering  arch, 

Which  years  had  spared  to  chronicle  their  march, 


«k 
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Add  treasuring  each  lone  relic  as  the  shrine 
Which  held  the  memory  of  his  royal  line, 
From  earliest  childhood  fatherless  and  lone,  •  1? 

To  good  or  ill  Lord  Desmond's  youth  had  grown, 
And  with  each  passion  of  his  fiery  blood 
Without  one  check  to  curb  or  guide  the  flood- 
He  passed  a  wanderer  o'er  that  land  which  seems  ' 
No  feign'd  Elysium  to  our  boyish  dreams :  1*. 

And  dreams  had  fed  his  boyhood — he  had  trod 
Where  Bards  and  Warriors  slept  beneath  the  sod  :-** 
Had  heard  the  low  winds  murmur  on  the  steep 
When  midnight  rested  on  the  sullen  deep, 
And  strange  sounds  floated  from  the  gloomy  cares>  u  * 
And  dim  and  fitful  forms  along  the  waves, 
Borne  on  the  brooding  wings  of  Darkness,  rolTdU— 
The  Spirits  of  the  wizard  sons  of  old, 
Who  from  th'  unsolid  air  and  wandering  cloud 
CalPd  Shapes  and  Shadows  to  their  bidding,  bow'd.   *• : 
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Far  whom  the  Night  held  secrets,  and  her  drear  / 
Recess  a  virion,  and  a  voice  of  fear —  ,    // 

And  the  rent  earth  restored  her  dead,  and  gave , ,  \ 
From  fleshless  lips  revealings  of  the  Grave —    , ,  j 
What  time  the  living  slept,  and  from  her  noon,    ,-    v>' 
On  the  lone  mountain  look'd  the  mystic  Moon, 
Aad  trembled — to  her  tented  cloud  retreating,      \ 
With  the  deep  awe  of  that  unearthly  meeting. 


His  Fathers  were  the  Monarchs  of  that  day 
Wheo  rung  yon  hills  to  Ossian's  lofty  lay,  v. 

Ere  yet  the  Norman  bandits  who  proclaim 
Their  olden  line  had  bought  their  sons  a  name. 
And  thoughts  of  fame  which  should  recall  his  sires 
Came  to  bis  heart  and  fann'd  themselves  to  fires,  . 
With  hopes  of  holier  honours  unallied  nv 

To  selfish  power  or  solitary  pride — 

c  2 
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Of  years— ambition— labour — life  employ  *d 

To  raise  the  land  oppression  had  destroyed, 

Bid  faction  rest,  intestine  discord  cease, 

And  soothe  e'en  hostile  priestcrafts  into  peace.        iv 

Such  were  his  hopes — but  he  was  doom'd  to  marfc 

Their  gradual  fading  till  his  soul  grew  dark  ; 

For  he  was  born  to  that  false  faith  the  true 

Should  meekly  crush,  and  piously  subdue : 

And  doomM  to  suffer,  though  forbid  to  groan,       iv; 

Youth's  just  ambition  blighted  and  overthrown, 

Fetter'd  and  fated — ask  ye  if  he  burn'd 

With  loyal  love  when  hopelessly  he  turned 

To  bear  and  bury  in  an  alien  state 

The  Exile's  restlessness — the  Bondsman's  hate  ?     >*-> 


x. 


Years  past — methinks  there  is  a  time  for  all 
Which  the  weak  spirit  gladly  would  recall : 
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The  Epoch  of  our  years  which  mars  or  makes,  ,  { , 

And  sheds  o'er  life  the  colours  which  it  takes  ;*  , 

**  .1 

Slight  in  its  seeming— oft  by  all  unseen  y  }y* 

Save  him  who  feels  too  deeply  it  has  been — 
And  marks  its  influence  spread  o'er  all  below 
As  points  his  path  to  happiness  or  woe ; 
Our  fate  lies  then  before  us,  and  the  soul 
Goes  darkly  forward  to  its  destin'd  goal —  2^0 

Our  choice,  but  nought  beyond,  is  in  our  power, 
Eternity  may  rest  upon  an  hour: 

And  on  we  speed,  ere  yet  that  hour  be  flown, 

« 

To  fame— -disgrace — the  scaffold-— or  the  throne* 
On— on  through  death — to  what  beyond  the  tomb  ?  i$* 
Oh  !  where  shall  end  the  darkness  of  our  doom  ? 


XI. 


Years  past— the  wanderer  had  return 'd  again, 
And  Gladness  met  him  in  his  old  domain. 
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Sweet  to  the  man  the  greeting  and  the  joy. 

Which  prove  how  fresh  the  memory  of  the  boy ;    u, 

And  hearts  too  cold  to  share  that  welcome  zeal, 

Will  feign  a  rapture  which  they  may  not  feel. 

Loved  by  the  low,  and  honoured  by  the  proud, 

He  stood  no  Lara  in  the  living  crowd ; 

Smooth  was  his  brow,  and  joyous  was  his  glance,     x»  r 

And  light  his  footstep  in  the  linked  dance ; 

His  voice,  the  blithest  at  the  festive  hour, 

Had  still  the  sweetest  tones  for  lady's  bower ; 

And  his  the  unfrequent  air  which  few  withstand, 

That  blends  so  well  the  brilliant  and  the  bland ;       I-* 

The  nameless  magic  sparkling  over  all, 

Like  fairy  spells  unfelt  by  those  they  thrall. 

The  pride  so  veiTd  that  it  was  only  seen 

In  the  high  carriage  and  the  lordly  mein ; 

l*he  words,  where  wit,  the  while  it  beam'd,  refined,    r- 

To  all  so  courteous,  to  the  few  so  kind : — 
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Such  were  the  arts  with  which  the  crowd  he  sway'd, 
Ao4:cbain'd  and  charm'd  the  captives  which  he 
.    made. 

XII. 

Not  rude  the  form  where  youth  began  to  assume. 
The  tints  of  manr  and  darken  from  its  bloom  ;      if* 
Hi*  the  slight  frame  the  Grecian  loved  to  trace, 
Where  strength  sate  light  and  soften'd  into  grace ; 
The  chiselTd  features,  and  the  forehead  where 
O'er  the  broad  temples  wreath 'd  the  glossy  hair  ; 
The  eye  which  said  so  eloquently  well  ur 

Whate'er  the  lip,  less  dangerous,  fail'd  to  tell ; 
Albeit  at  times  some  veiTd  remembrance  came 
To  damp  its  ray,  or  rouse  it  into  flame. 
But,  calm  or  careless  in  his  general  air, 
Thought  seem'd  unfrequent,  and  emotion  rare,      it* 
,  Xbpugh  wont  the  sacred  faith  once  held  so  dear 
ReviTd— belied — and  oft  blasphemed  to  hear, 
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the  kat  land  Us  Father*  had  possest, 
LiisaC  things  wretched,  bore  the  vulgar  jest ; 
Yet  nnehr  Pamir  1  usVd  bis  brow,  or  wrung      .    z+c 
Sanaa  frnat  has  glance  or  iasult  from  his  tongue ; 
Aal  tkey  who  knew  his  boyhood,   wondering 

oamd 
Hb>  3ciu.  had  ^tovq  as  callous  as  it  seemed. 


b« 


FVtviuaoe  tier  erf d  not ! — with  each  year's  decay 
F*Jk*  irdtif  b*  tasf  the  Heart's  roung  bloom  away— 
TSt  un^^os*  skv*  cherisb'd  darken  from  the 

A"**  \  Jrtuic  £ivw*  fc»  beautiful ; — we  rest 

$ot  c«  v^ur^iifw  but  other*— and  we  shroud 

W  k*tv  thought*  toe  sarrvd  for  the  crowd, 

Ami  hcw4  •»  thrtr  low  level— till  the  long  ^ ,. 

AwJ  £*thectng  c«*l«Nn  knits  us  with  the  throng, 

IWott— nor  Ftetitjr-HMr  the  purer  springs     ; 

Which  move  Mankind  to  warm  imaginings, 
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Have  night  in  common  with  the  World :  we  glow    - 
Too  €oW  for  rapture — too  obtuse  for  woe ;  '  *'• 

And  stilt  as  years  come  o'er  us,  vainer  seem 
Love's  boyish  hope  and  Manhood's  patriot  dfMtt? 
And  still  each  day  the  spirit  turns  the  more 
From  thoughts  and  ties  itself  had  sought  before. 
Till  to  all  other  interest  callous  grown,  *«<■ 

It  shrinks,  and  cramps,  and  grapples  to  its  own. 

XIII. 

* 
Whatever  the  whisper'd  frailties  of  his  youth, 
The  changeful  passion,  or  the  broken  truth  ; 
Whate'er  his  failings  or  his  follies  past, 
Well  bad  Lord  Desmond  fix'd  his  faith  at  last.      **« 
And  oh,  if  ever  love  did  truly  speak 
In  the  fond  gaze,  the  ever-varying  cheek, 
The  faltering  accent,  and  the  flushing  brow, 
At  least  his  homage  will  not  waver  now. 
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XIV. 


Whose  yon  dark  eye  upon  the'lovers  bent,  ^vc 

Whose  yon  keen  look  so  lowering  and  intent; 
Whose  yon  stern  form  with  rugged  garb  and  air# 
Which  suit  so  ill  the  courtly  revel  there  ? 
lightly  he  mark'd  the  whisper  of  amaze. 
The  gathering  gazers,  and  the  haughty  gaze ;        iiu 
But  just  observed  within  that  mirthful  hall, 
He  stood)  though  noticed,  yet  unknown,  by  all*' 
Slowly  he  strode  to  Desmond — fix'd  his  view,    '" 
Then  paused,  and  made  his  rude  salute— and  drew 
A  letter  from  his  bosom :  Desmond's  look  <   %*x 

WaxM  pale  and  eager  as  the  scroll  he  took.        I 
As  o'er  the  words  he  bent  him,  you  might  mark* 
The  wrung  lip  quiver,  and  the  brow  grow  dark; 
And  when  he  raised  his  looks  again— an  air 
So  sad,  so  sunken  from  their  pride,  was  there ;       3«* 
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You  might  have  deem'd  that  every  word  had  grown 
A  spell  to  freeze  all  feeling  into  stone.  # 


,    n 


ff 


He  roue  at  tot,  and  silently  orew  near, 

Where  Ullin  stood — and  whispered  in  hrs  ear, 

"  From  Cromla  news  that  ere  the  dawning  hour      5**** 

Come  guests  from  England  to  my  neighbouring 

tower; 
And  I  must  hence— my  favourite  steed  will  bear 
Myself  to  Cromla,  ere  the  sun  be  there. 
Nor  UUin,  thou  who  act'st  so  well  the  host, 
'4>nst  urge  my  absence  from  the  self-same  post.       m° 
But  hear !— our  hopes,  our  country's  fond  belief, 
The  bttgg'd  and  plighted  promise  of  relief, 
Theimeteor  beam  we  deem'd  a  star  is  o'er— 
And  Erin's  night  is  rayless  as  before  P 
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xv. 

lie  turn'd— nor  paused  the  aged  Chiefs  reply, —    *,<.$ 
He  turn'd,  and  met  his  Ellen's  tearful  eye, 
Which  fix'd  and  following  on  his  footstep*  sought 
The  answering  gace  it  shrunk  from  when  itoatfghfc 
He  passed  the  spot  she  hallow'd — paused  to-  tell 
The  bitter  tidings  and  the  brief  farewell :  i  >^Q 

And  when  he  mark'd  the  quivering  lip— the  sigh — 
And  the  quick  tear  which  dimm'd  the  downo** 

eye,  / 

He  murmur'd  hopes  of  parting  more  unseen,   . 
And  named  with  whisper'd  voice  the  tryatingi 

scene ; 
Then  turn'd — and  with  him  sullenly  alo^   x   ,    .    u* 
Went  that  rude  stranger    through   the  cvriopa 

throng,  ,  . 

Addressing— answering — heeding  none,  he  past.  , 
Through  yon  dark  door  which  veil'd  his  form  at 

last. 
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She  listen'd  not ;— -she felt  his  steps  deport-*     ,)] 
liwi  imb  and  followed  with  a  beating  heart :    '  "  *7* 
8b£fftsrfd  the  hall — the  gate— th»  garden— where 
Cool  oft  her  bumiiig  temples  came  the  air. 
The  banks  were  steep'd  in  moonlight;  the  sweet 

towers 
Rfeatheci  with  the  first  kiss  of  the  morning  hours, 
And  far  and  faintly  you  might  hear  the  voice  *7f 

Of  the  wild  brooks  along  the  vale  rejoice  ; — 
But  Nature's  smiles  are  only  for  the  blest. 
And  Fear  sate  heavy  on  her  boding  breast. 
And  on  die  went — nor  saw  nor  reck'd  of  aught, 
SttVPthe  hot  pressure  of  one  fev'rish  thought —    !  t*> 
As  they  who  walk  in  noonday's  fullest  beam, 
Girt  with  the  shadow  of  a  troubled  dream.  ' 
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XVII, 

Beside  a  shattered  oak  Lord  Desmond  leant, 
Still  as  a  shape  of  stone — the  brow  (which  bent 
Along  the  deep  jnd  dreaming  eye  that  fed  fef 

Its  gaze  on  Heaven) — was  hueless  as  the  dead. 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm ;  and  yearn'd 
To  kiss  the  lip  which  trembled  as  it  turn'd. 
"  My  own  6weet  Ellen,  this  is  kind — and  yet 
For  once  my  spirit  meets  thee  with  regret.  y^ 

To  meet — see — but  to  leave  thee,  wrings  my 

heart." 
"  Alas !   my  Desmond,  wherefore  should  we 

part  ? — 
Thy  friends  await  thee  ? — well,  if  thou  wilt  roam, 
When  comes  again  my  wanderer  to  his  home  ? 
Nay  ! — look  not  thus :  when  oft  before  as  now,   .  -  $v; 
Farewell  was  blent  with  Faith's  consoling  vow,     . 
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Thine  was  the  voice  of  comfort — thine  the  dear 
And  bright'ning  looks  which    smiled  away    my 

fear— 
And  oh ! — when  thou  had'st  left  me,  and  when  all" 
Seem'd  dark — those  words,  those  looks  I  would 

recall—  «*> 

Shed  o'er  each  doubt  their  treasured  thoughts,  and 

roe 

The  hope  thou  left'st  me,  light  each  dream  of  thee. 
Oh,  if  we  part  so  sadly — Desmond,  say 
What  beam  shall  bless  me  from  thine  eyes  away  ? 
Where  shall  I  turn  when  thou  art  gone,    and 

nought  *9< 

But  grief  unmingled  hauuts  each  bitter  thought  ? — 
Look  on  me,  Desmond  ! — surely  there  is  more 
In  this  farewell  than  parting  knew  before ; — 
Speak— answer — give  me  one  dear  smile  to  shew 
These  are  but  woman's  tears  and  vainly  flow,  ** » 
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Thou  turn'st  not — yes    too  weH   fbrbocbs    my 

heart — 
And  thou— * 

u  Forgive  me,  dearest  as  thou  art ! —     • 
My  baffled  hopes — my  Erin's  deep  despair, 
Thy  strengthening  love  shall  teach  my  soul  to  bear. 
Oh !  rather  would  I  ask  my  heart  to  glow,  *v 

And  woo  wild  mirth  amid  my  country's  woe, 
Smile,  though  all  round  me  shame  such  joy,  than  see 
A  Patriot's  anguish  wring  one  tear  from  thee. 
But  since  our  passion,  never  did  I  part 
With  such  a  deep  foreboding  at  my  heart.  +%> 

Look  up  and  hear  me !" 

From  his  breast  she  raised 
Her  weeping  eyes,  and  on  his  features  gazed : 
The  pale  and  ghastly  moon  shone  coldly  o'er 
The  hush'd  yet  haughty  sorrow  which  they  wore— 
From  the  wan  marble  of  his  brow,  the  air  al< 

All  faintly  stirrM  the  long  dishevelled  hair — 
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The  ported  lip  m  hueleoo    nod  the  eye 
Unmoviqg  dwelt  upon  the  quiet  sky. 


Oft  in  the  looks  of  Woe's  overcharged  excess, 

The  reigning  passion  seems  most  passionless,  4* 

As  if  our  grief  grew  tranquil  at  the  thought 

That  all  which  tortures  was  already  wrought, 

As  if  the  spirit  rising  from  the  load 

Which  crush'd  till  then— looked  forth  from  its 

abode, 
And  o'er  the  pangs  and  passions  of  the  Earth         *"" 
Shed  the  deep  calm  of  its  immortal  birth. 
And  as  the  pole  and  trembling  maiden  eyed 
Thai  flora  and  mien  so  mournful  in  their  pride — 
And  mutely  gazed,  she  felt  her  blood  grow  chill 
Before  that  air  so  desolate  and  still.  *«* 
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,     i 

XVIII. 


u  I  am  not  wholly  what  the  world  may  deem — 

For  I  can  mask  my  brow  in  smiles,  and  seem 

« 

Blent  with  the  herd  around  me ! — Who  can  mftiat 

Where  eagles  hold  their  unseen  nest  ?  or  count 

The  winged  and  aspiring  thoughts  which  rest 

Within  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the  breast  ? 

But  I  have  knit  my  spirit  to  a  doom 

Which  hath  no  certain  limits — and  the  gloom        * 

Knows  but  a  single  Star — thy  love  /—where'er 

I  walk,  the  Earth  is  girded  with  a  snare ;  u&> 

And  in  the  revel  there  goes  forth  a  voice 

Which  whispers  fear,  and  dares  me  to  rejoice ; 

Ev'n  in  the  silent  night,  when  men  escape 

From  human  thought,  there  is  a  Demon  shaped-  ' 

And  in  the  winds  there  is  a  Spirit's  breath,  !4<r 

Freighting  the  free  and  happy  air  with  Death. 
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But  I  can  feed  on  poisQns — and  my  soul 

Walks  lone  but  dauntless  onwards  to  its  goal. 

They  who,  Kke  me,  have  set  upon  a  die 

A  nobler  fate  than  their* — their  own  defy ;    l  ••* **** 

Afid  while  each  hope  and  blessing  round  thenifitHJ 

Clasp  to  their  hearts  a  recompense  for  all.        "  •  n 

■ 

But  this  ia  vain  ! — if  in  this  changeful  scene        .7 
We  meet  no  more ;  if  all  that  once  hath  been 
Between  our  souls  is  sever'd — and  our  lot  <rtc 

Mourns  for  a  broken  charm  and  finds  it  not ; 
Then  still  through  cl 

—as  now 
My  heprt  will  echo  to  our  parting  vow. 
Though  sin  pollute  what  yet  is  left  of  pure, 
And  the  soul  darken  while  the  life  endure ;  4?o 

Though  foes  surround  me — though  condemned  to 

learn 
How  friendship  falters,  and  how  truth  can  turn, 

d  2 
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Nonfe~toiiice  that  night  of  fatal  merriment,         > > 
When  forth  from  UUin's  balls  Lord  TfrnawriL 

went — 
None  had  beheld  him :  round  his  ancient  gate       Gt? 
Still  with  fond  gaze  his  anxious  clansmen  wait.  •  • 
Still  does  Enquiry  vainly  strive  to  d»w 
Some  trace  to  aid  the  baffled  steps  of  law ;  I 

But  bootless  all;  and  every  idle  guess 
But  made  the  semblance  to  the  truth  seem  less.  •'   ?'» 
Meanwhile,  months  past  in  unrelax'd  alarms, 
Men  dreamt  of  blood,  and  grasp'd  in  sleep  their 

arms: 
For  that  wild  band,  which  slept  until  was  o'er    - 
The  hope  which   gleam'd   on  Erin,  waked  onoe 

more. 
Far  o'er  the  waste,  when  night  was  at  her  boob,  ■  *  >? 
Burst  the  red   flames  which  mock'd  the  m 
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Chill  came  the  morning  on  their  brows,  and  threw 
O'er  theif  blent  locks  the  dampness  of  its  dew—  , .  M* 
And.  the  weak  waning  moon  stood  sad  and  still     „ 
A^irben  she  linger'd  o'er  the  Latmos  hill. 
Tl^jw^re  so  young — so  beautiful  in  youth  ! 

And  in  their  love  was  such  a  world  of  truth  ? 

*   •• 

Ala*  J  that  such  should  meet,  or  meeting  part  i    ,•  my 
Or— that  we  know  no  Lethe  for  the  heart !  r 


xx. 


Bays  faded,  but  he  came  not ;— and  the  sun 
Brought  that  at  last  which  was  their  bridal 
ISm*  which  had  long  been  mark'd  for  joy ;  but  now 
Where  are  the  garlands  for  that  maiden  brow  ?     .  t» 
Where  ace  the  song,  the  revel,  and  the  lute, 
Music  and  mirth,  O  wherefore  are  ye  mute  ? 


«  ThMcHoeH,  lard  VtHn,  ere  thy  daughter**  hkukt 
Be  pledged  to  Marhm  in  the  marriage  bandi 
To  him — to  any,  if  such  boon  be  given,  £3f 

That  very  hour  the  unhallowed  link  is  riven— 
That  very  hour  a  voice  the  mirth  ihall  mar,        '  i 

9 

'Thai  very  hour  a  hand  the  deed  shall  bar, 

That  very  hour  for  ever  lost  shall  be  '      ' 

His  bride  to  Harlow,  and  thy  child  to  thee  ;  ^ 

For  if  to  man  she  ever  be  allied, 

We  claim  thy  Daughter  for  our  Chieftain* s  bride." 


XXII. 

Idle  and  vain  these  words  in  truth  appeared, 
And  Reason  scorn  M  them ;  but  Affection  fear'A ; 
And  o'er  the  Father,  as  his  health  decay'd, 
Each  anxious  doubt  a  deeper  influence  made. 
He  seem'd  to  mock  the  empty  vaunt,  and  yet 
He  fain  had  seen  how  idle  was  the  threat. 


'  l*4C 
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JyA  diedr- rgoicing  Fate  at  least  wotiid/dlM'Y  " 
On  one  protected  in  a  husband's  hall.    '       .  \  -j\ 

Such  were  the  feelings  which  as  time  went  by*  W  V  ***> 
For  Marlow's  suit  won  favour  in  his  eye ;       • -A  v 
And  well  be  urged,  through  love  itself  sevese*  x  y 
That  hateful  cause  on  Ellen's  shrinking  ear*     -  T 

■  * 

XXIII. 

Who  hath  not  felt  that  tyranny  of  mind, 
Which  chafes  if  rugged,  but  subdues  if  kind  P      ccc 
Slow  but  secure— which  arms  our  inmost  strength, 
Yet  wrings  its  purpose  from  the  soul  at  length ! 
For  who  can  aye  resist,  when  those  who  press 
Axe  all  we  wish  in  this  wide  world  to  bless? 
Words  may  be  met,  but  how  canst  thou  reply ,     ,£(# 
To  the  mute  lip  and  all-imploring  eye  ?  < 


4»  »  ;  tfttEUJU, 


t*      • 


How  aye  resist  the  tenderness  of  tone,  '    • 

Which  veils  that  wish  to  very  custom  grown,       ■ 

WUch  drops  so  faintly,  yet  with  every  day,         ' 

Mm&i  wear  tome  marble  from  the  heart  away  ?    ■  *  -  ^ 

Or  who  can  mark  the  never-chiding  grief 

Refusal  gives— -yet  aye  deny  relief? 

Who  can?— not  thine— though  faithful  passion  still 

ClaspM  thy  young  heart — not  thine  so  stern  a  will  4 

Sweet  Ellen,  no ! — though  doubly  blank  and  dreaf,  &}* 

Consent  might  make  this  barren  world  appear.    ' 

Though  Hope  long  cherish 'd— for  it  feeds  oa  air*- 

At  such  espousals  withered  to  despair ; 

Though  dead  to  earth  and  rooted  to  the  past, 

Her  soul  resisted  long — it  sunk  at  last ;  '    ■  •  cf  C 

And  strove  to  soothe  remembrance  into  test,        / 

By  one  pure  hope  to  see  a  father  blest 

But  day  by  day  more  feeble  waxM  her  frame* 

And  o'er  her  cheek  the  changeful  hectic  came ; 
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And  though  sb*  strove  beneath  her  fetter'*  *y*oH  $** 
To  8QHlerr-th*  efibrt  saddened  to  a  sigh ;       i  ,  i  7/ 
And  lqae  she  sate  long  hours,  and  gazed  at  Jtottgbt^ 
Tracing  past  dreams  and  nutting  fev'rish  thoughV; 
And  when  she  rose  all  lifelessly  she  went,  ' 

Gone  the  light  step  that  scarce  the  wild  flower  bent  I  cr&r 
And  sleep  stole  rarely  to  her  couch,-— or  gave 
Wild  shapes  of  terror — visions  of  the  grave. 
And  jibkness,  weakness,  death  came  o'er  the  breast 
Which  bailed  their  omens,  for  they  spake  of  rest.  ' 
And  tbough  she  claimed,  when  those  new  rites  were 

named,  *?« 

A  longer  date — she  blush'd  not  as  she  claim'd* 
She  felt  no*  maiden-shame  nor  woman-fear, 
Not  heavd  the  comfort  whispered  in  her  ear. 
Alas !  her  only  reason  was  the  thought 
From  which  the  food  of  bitter  Hope  was  wrought,    ^f  r 
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That  the  same  feelings  which  in  slow  decay 
Prey'd  at  her  heart  and  withered  life  away, 
Would  guard  the  vows  still  link'd  around  the  past, 
And  keep  her  soul  all  faithful  to  the  last. 


END   OF   THE  FIKST   CANTO. 
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O'NEILL,  OR  THE  REBEL. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


ARGUMENT  OF  THE  SECOND  CANTO. 


Twilight.  The  Ruined  Tower.  Introduction  of  the  Stranger — 
who  enters  the  Tower.  Description  of  the  Interior.  The 
secret  Passages.  The  Meeting-place  of  the  Rebels.  O'Neill's 
8peech.  Description  of  the  effect  it  produces,  &c  The 
Chieftain's  Chamber.  His  conference  with  Norman.  Sketch 
of  O'NeOL— of  the  causes  which  led  to  his  present  Crimina- 
lity, Ac  Description  of  the  Night,  and  Scene  from  the  Case- 
ment of  his  Chamber.  The  comparison  of  the  Soul  to  the 
Element  of  Fire.  The  Rebel's  Recollections,  &c.  The  sound 
at  the  Casement.    The  Apparition. 


1  'SO  O'NEILL, 

Through    the   rent  wall,    and    gothic  easement 

riven, 
Shone  coldly  forth  the  melancholy  Heaven, 
And  that  lone  star  so  clear  and  chilling  made 
The  light  itself  more  cheerless  than  the  shade. 
All  was  so  still,  so  saddening,  that  an  awe  '<r 

Crept  to  the  heart — you  shiver'd  as  you  saw, 
And  felt  the  breathing  desolation  freeze 
The  balm  and  blandness  of  the  evening  breeze. 

A  step — a  form— you  would  have  turn'd,  I  ween, 
To  greet  aught  living  in  so  lone  a  scene ;  i* 

But  yonder  form  which  stole  so  darkly  by, 

§ 

With  that  swift  step  which  fell  so  silently, 
So  well  accorded  with  the  landscape  near, 
Your  pulse  had  quicken'd  with  a  wilder  fear ; 
That  fear  which  sometimes  in  the  midnight  awes  u 
The  shuddering  soul  without  a  human  cause, 


« 
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.  When  we  have  sprung  from  sleep  !— to  li^MA*— 

start— 
And  only  catch  the  beating  of  our  heart- 
That  strange  unfathonTd  feeling  which  would  seem 
As  if  the  spirit,  wandering  in  its  dream  <    i 

Through  graves  and  channels,  or  the  depths  below. 
Had  met  and  grappled  with  some  demon  foe, 
And  wild — bewilder'd — madd'ning  at  escape, 
Rush'd  back  all  trembling  to  its  earthly  shape. 


in. 

The  stranger  reach'd  the  tower,  and  gazed  around    u- 
Keenly  and  long— and  listenM  for  a  sound, 
With  that  strain'd  tension  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
Which  speaks  of  mystery  hid,  or  danger  near. 
All  seem'd  secure :  and  with  unechoing  tread 
He  pass'd  the  porch ;  along  the  hall  he  sped,         «o 
S^nxje  through  the  desert  chambers  where  the  rent 
And  mouldering  floor  beneath  his  footing  bent — 

e  2 
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Eve  darkened  slowly ; — on  the  moor,  which  far 
Spread  Weak  and  barren,  look'd  the  twilight  star, 
Mouldering  and  grey — no  tree  or  flow'ret  near 
To  make  decay  and  loneliness  less  drear — 
Amid  the  wrecks  of  its  departed  power  ? 

Frown'd  o'er  the  waste  one  solitary  tower ; 
O'er  the  worn  portals  hung  the  livid  dew, 
And  there  the  dank  moss  desolately  grew ; 
Column  and  stone  spread  widely  o'er  the  sod, 
Foul  vith  the  damps,  and  trembling  where  you   '© 
trod; 

E 


Ei*  tfi^j*  rriiiH  jsrib — ^&t  fin  i  flmir  finer  drt 
~         war  tut  x^uiir  anc  wii£  the  «snr  P'iiiiia. 


Gaelic  arnmiL  a  huh?*?  raw-,  _ 

Wr±  iiie  £&asf  *  nibs  strrw'i  fcrnt  f  arms  woe 
met; 

■'Suti  j*  S&rraur  drew- — a  raised  berde :) 

B(rvli  iwge  *ad  frcqaest  ftnr'd  th*  HohiliovM 
board, 

Mild  with  rude  weapons  which,  unshcathM,  de- 
clare 

Him  bnk'd  with  danger  the  carousal  there. 


But  when  the  door  flew  open — and  the  mien 

Of  that  tall  fttranger  broke  upon  the  scene, 

A*,  flinging  back  bin  mantle,  he  unveiFd  *r 

Thu  form  and  face  in  which  their  Chief  they  haifd ; 
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Up#pf»ng  the  whole  array;  a  sudden  shout        y[ 
Of  joyous  welcome  rang  confus'dly  out ; 
And  driv'n  and  flickering,  at  that  rushing  stream 
Of  sound — grew  pale  the  lone  lamp's  ghastly 

beam.  .** 

*   » 

To  where  a  seat  with  gaudier  trappings  graced     , 
At  the  far  end  of  that  rude  board  was  plfrced, 
He  strode— then  paused,  while  hush'd  and  heavy 

fell 
On  all  deep  silence  like  a  sudden  spell ; 
And  each  his  seat  as  by  an  instinct  took,  V 

And  fix'd  upon  the  Chief  his  glowing  look. 


One    minute's    stillness-— that    brief    burning 

pause 
Which  keener  strains  the  senses  which  it  awes ; 
Then  spoke  the  Chieftain,  and  his  voice  instilled 
^Iffi  thoughts  it  breathed  into  the  hearts  it  dpiUU  *» 
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He  spoke  of  Erin's  fate  so  wrapt  in  shade, 

That    night  whose    stars  were    meteors    which 

betray'd. 
He  spoke  of  rule  which  through  the  waste  ofyeacs 


Still  as  his  words  more  ardently  rung  forth, 

His  listeners  kindled  to  an  equal  wrath  4 

And  there  with  eyes  that  flash'd  and  brows  th?t 

bent) 
Keen— -burning— breathless  o'er  the  board   Ibfy 

leant. 


\ 


Had  traced  its  laws  in  terror  and  in  tears*  \ 

\ 

And  then,  with  brightening  eye  and  deepening  ton?,  £<r 
Of  that  false  hope  which  had  so  lately  shone, 
Bade  them  recall  that  ever  while  it  lured, 
They  hush'd    their    groans  and    famish'd— but 

endured, 
Till  Treachery,  darkening  o'er  that  hope  it  nurst, 
Made  their  last  state  seem  gloomier  than  the  first.    \* 


\ 
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U 
v. 

Though  stem  yet  thrilling  was  that  eloquence,     v/ 
Wbich  seized  the  passions  to  beguile  the  sense;    ' 
And  the  fierce  features  of  the  speaker  caught 
Light   from   his   words,    and   kindled   with   his 
thought. 

"  Yes,  by  your  famish'd  babes  ye  sate  and  saw 
Death  at  your  hearth— but  did  ye  break  the  law  ?  v* 

* 

Yes,  ye  beheld  the  riches  which  would  spare 

l!ot  one  poor  mite  to  save  you  from  despair 

And  left  them  scatheless,  and  but  idly  curst 
The    cankering    shackles    which    ye    once    hid 

burst; 

Yes,  ye  beheld  the  English  stranger  seize  w 

Its  last  most  wretched  pallet  from  Disease ; 

Tttr  froftr  your  very  sires,  with  brutal  strength, 

The  bed  where  Suffering  looked  for  rest  at  letagth ; 


mo 
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Heard  the  faint  groan,  and  mark'd  the  atifeoiqg'i 

clasp,  ; 

Nor  raised  one  hand  against  the  ruffian  grasp*  •    a 

Yes  i  though  long  wont  as  now  by  sword  and  strife 

To  buy  that  vengeance  link'd  in  truth  with  life-* 

Yet  have  ye  sate  for  months,  and  tamely  borne 

The  wrongs  ye  scoroM — the  want  ye  could  not 

scorn. 

Dark  was  the  present — darker  was  the  past,  u* 

But  light  seem'd  coming— and  ye  hoped  at  last. 

Ye  sate,  ye  murmured  not,  ye  look'd  afar, 

Saw— haird— adored  that  glimmering  as  the  star 

Which  shone  on  Bethlem,  and  ye  dreamt  to  find 

Good  will  to  earth  and  mercy  to  mankind*  ,  >^ 

Had  we  then  lost  remembrance  ? — did  we  dar*    , 

To  hope    that  aught  could    make    Oppreswp 

•pare?  i, 

Hope  from  that  Land  which  had  from  ddqet  tiuw 

Link'd  wrong  with  insult,  faithlessness  with  crim^; 
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JI^  #om  her  boasted  Hberty  to  gain  .. -i^- 

£aae  from  her  yoke— and  respite  from  her  chain  ; 
Bight  from  her  laws,  or  from  her  justice  ruth*^  •" 
Witf  ours  such  fancy  ?— JFe  deserved  tie  truth  P  • 

VI. 

"'Well !  we  have  known  our  wrongs  at  her  be- 
hest 

Tried— doubted— mock'd.     Ay  5 — all  things  but 

redrest;  f^» 

Known  the  same  charge  renew'd,  though  still  over- 
thrown, 

Arid  aye  by  conquest  more  unconquer'd  grown ; 

Th*  ignorant  babbling  of  that  brainless  race, 

Bred  in  the  stall,  enlightened  at  the  chace ; 

Thtfftteek  petitions  of  assembled  priests,  >w 

Mild  as  their  bowls,  and  sparing  as  their  feasts ; 

Thi  bolstered  tale,  the  gravely-quoted  lie, 

r 

TOfac'  sneers  at  Truth,  the  cheers  at  Calumny — 


have  we  known:  tber  trick'd  our 


That  Slaves  might  scoff,  and  Oratm  debate;         t** 

That  Lords  might  lean  how  Christian  love  at- 
tunes 

The  gentle  souls  of  Senator-dragoons ; 

That  meek-lipped  Saints  might  mouth  the  blessed 
theme, 

And  mitred  Casuists  triumph  and — blaspheme." 


"  This  was  your  fate — so  sunk  all  hope  and  fear ;   vr 
Ye  saw — ye  felt — ye  answer  d — ye  are  here ! 
Just  was  our  vengeance — we  have  swept,  'tis  tree, 
Death  on  our  foes— but  they  were  Erin's  too.       I 
The  English  Tyrant,  and  his  savage  Slave, 
Th'  extorting  Minion,  and  the  legal  Knave,         i  (?« 
The  Btern  who  starve,  the  gentle  who  betray,       •' 
Do  ye  repent  ?— these — that  have  been  yonr  preyi 


CI 
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•Wop  to  the  fools  whose  wisdom  is  to  heap 
Wrongs,  yet  repose — and  tyrannies,  yet  sleep ! 
Their*  is  the  couch  of  thorns,  the  chamber  theirs ]    r<< 
Where  Murder  hides — and  Vengeance  veils  her 

snares. 
Yea,  by  the  hoarded  hate — the  hidden  sword—* 
The  curse  which  rests  not — have  they  their  re* 

ward! 

VII. 

"  This  night,  Avengers,  brings  th'  accustomed 

hour, 
To  pledge  anew  the  oath  which  knits  our  power;   n» 
Aad  ne'er  before  with  fiercer  zeal  than  now,        * 
I  calTd  and  bound  ye  by  that  awful  vow* 
By  the  dread  memory  of  your  wrongs — your  fanes 
DespoiPd  and  trampled ;  by  your  chiefs  in  chains, 
Yourselves  in  Want's  worst  agony — your  race        ac 
ftjHOndFring  tribe  of  Hunger  and  Disgrace ; 
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»By  the  stern  law*  which  have  for  ye*  bo  hopet •'•' 
Save  their  last  gift — the  gibbet  and  the  rope ; 
By  this  bowl  brimming  with  one  tyrant's  Uoody- 
And  this  right  hand — made  sacred  by  that  flood )  »?« 
By  the  high  purpose  which  convenes  you  now. 
By  every  grappled  blade  and  darkening  brow, 
Arise ! — I  pledge  you  in  the  Avkngees's  vow* 

u 
VIII. 

The  Rebel  ceased :  before  his  flashing  eye 
Uprose  that  savage  band  with  one  wild  cry,       «  i?v- 
Each  with  his  right  hand  raised— as  swiftly  romd 
Went  the  red  cup  which  that  carousal  crown 'd. 
Up  to  the  echoing  vault  of  that  grim  cell  \ 

m 

Rung  the  dark  oath  no  pious  lip  may  tell ;     ,  ■  i 
Words  of  more  fearful  import  ne'er  went  forth//  tc* 
In  the  hag-haunted  caverns  of  the  North, 
When  the  Norwegian  witches  held  their  s&ctfTA 
And  sinful  orgies  with  the  Master  Fiend*  \ 
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White  the  harsh  winds,  and   Night's  ilLomerfd 

birds, 
ScftaraTd  their  shrill  echo  to  the  guilty  words !    '    «r 
Ofet  that  bund  the  lamp  look'd  dim  and  lone, 
And  made  more  fierce  the   forms  on  which   it 

shone 
As  Ptesion  lent  to  each  its  varying  mark, 
Blanching  the  cheek  and  livid  lip— or  dark 
And  gathering  o'er  the  brow,  beneath  whose 

shroud  H* 

Flash'd  the  red  eye  like  lightning  from  its  cloud. 
'Dread  scene! — that  chamber  where  the  vapours- 
damp 
Clung  to  the  walls  and  struggled  with  the  lamp ; 
The  board  oVrspread  with  arms— the  rugged  meh, 
Whbse  *ild  dark  forms  seemed  kindred  to  the 
den;  ** 

fierce  Leader,  with  his  wreathing  hair 
flung  frxtot  the  flushing  cheek  and  temples  bare, 
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With  lip  still  breathing  wrath,  and  glowing  eye, 
And  right  hand  dabbled  with  a  crimson  dye. 
Scarce  less  unearthly  in  the  solitude  z<e 

Where  o'er    their    courts  the  Forest  Demons 

brood, 
And  the  stars,  paled  by  spells,  all  faintly  shine 
O'er  the  swift  waters  of  the  rushing  Rhine, — 
Seem  the  dim  shapes  beheld  by  fires  that  throw 
O'er  the  tall  pines  a  red  and  swarthy  glow,  \*c 

When  round  the  embers,  met  in  mystic  mirth, 
They  cast  no  shadow  on  the  withering  earth, 
Which  dares  not  echo  to  the  sounds  that  rise 
In  ghastly  revel  to  the  sick'ning  skies. 


But  when  the  oath  was  pledged  by  all  the  band,    i 
And  that  dread  bowl  had  purpled  er'ry  hand ; 
At  their  Chiefs  signal  once  more  to  the  board 
With  joyous  clamour  turn'd  the  rebel  horde ; 


u- 
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Gleam'd  the  full  cups— loud  laughter  echoed  round, 
And  those  old  crumbling  walls  shook  blithely  to 

the  sound.  **c 

IX. 

Gayer  than  all  was  heard  the  Chieftain's  voice, 

Scarce  suited  more  to  rouse  than  to  rejoice ; 

For  he  was  versed  in  alT  the.  pliant  skill, 

Which  moulds  the  vulgar  to  a  leader's  will. 

Well  did  he  know  how  wit  the  soul  can  seize,  "* 

That  dangerous  art  to  govern  while  you  please ; 

How   sin's   quick    seeds  once   sown   within    the 

breast, 
Spring  at  the  laugh  and  ripen  with  the  jest. 
He  leant  along  the  board  with  joyous  air, 
And  plied  the  bowl  and  sped  the  revel  there :         u< 
Bright  from  his  eye  and  bursting  from  his  tongue, 
To  life  wild  humour's  warm  creations  sprung ; 


I  I 


*        I 
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j&nd'as  thfeif  ^ups  the  fierce  carousors  qu  affd, 
J  Badaorse  forgot  her  sting  and  Murder  tangh'd. 


x. 

But  as  the  hour  wax'd  later,  and  the  sound  i^ 

Of  noisier  mirth  more  swiftly  rung  around,  . .  -.  - 
The  Chieftain  paused,  and  whispering  in  the  ea*  i  i 
Of  him  whose  office  made  his  seat  most  near,    .  •  I     | 

Rose  from  the  board  which  now  no  more  required  i 

i 

His  genial  care,  and  silently  retired.  '     ^  ' 

■ 

Such  was  his  wont — the  first  in  hours  of  mirth, 

To  waken  joy,  and  watch  upon  its  birth* 

The  first  to  part — meet  bounds  his  prudMce  se4 

Command  grows  feeble  if  its  tools  forget  t~  *  ■' 

And  they  who  sway  the  common  herd  shotdd  heed  i* 

How  far  they  share  the  passions  they  stmfld  Itai. 

:  7 
O'er  stairs  more  rugged  still  than  those  wkkfrkti 
Before  to  that  dark  spot,  the  Chiefttat  sped;  *\ U 


« » 
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Howhln  the  man!*?  wall  they  wound,  theia  flight 
From  tbeace,   Mid  reached    the  turret's  Jotitittt 

height*  +* 

Where  gloom'd  hia  lonely  chamber,  bleak  and 

bare,  ■  1 

So  worthier  him  who  held  dominion  there.     -  *  > 
Fesr  moment*  past,  ere  on  hia  solitude 
Hia  fire!  ahd  favourite  follower's  steps  intrude. 


"  Norman,  what  tidings  ?*— «  Brave  ONa* 

prepare!  *«•« 

Our  spy  bring*  newt  which  ask  thine  instant  car* ; 
Tn  nifht  at  twelve  the  bridal  hour  is  set, 
And  Mart***— *  Ha!  well,  vengtancc  waits  him 

jfett 
I**f  kwr%  I  wishM  this  buroing  hour  so  near, 
Vet  M«wwhy  seems  it  Vwa  for  hope  than  fear  r  ^>' 
Saton*  UpaamdL  and  tnmTd  aa  if  to  bide 
His  da********  1mm  Mm  wlm  stand  besnfe, 
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m&  lajge  $ye  droop'd  in  musing,  and  his  cheek,.  \ 
Grew  pale,  then  deepened  to  that  hectic  streak 
T^e  mark  of  passions  struggling  though  supprest-r-  u* 
Th$ (flush  which  speaks  the  fever  of  the  breast-   ,j; 
<c  To-night,  at  twelve — hark  !  ere  this  hour's  lacjt 
sand  iV 

Be  spent,  call  forth  the  chosen  of  the  hand ;  j 
Our  plot  needs  those  unwont  to  fail  or  fear, ..  ,  :\ 
Myself  will  lead,  and  shall  await  you  here.  ,: ;  vL< 

Modred  the  spy  shall  on  our  steps  attend,        .  / 
Mark  well  if  aught  thy  watchful  eye  offend ;    .    ■ 
If  so,  thy  hand  strikes  home — I  love  not  much..  •• 
To  trust  a  Faith  corruption  once  can  touch ;,    (i 
Now  leave  me  till  the  hour." — The  door  of  stone    l7« 
Swung  on  its  hinge — the  Rebel  was  alone. 


XI. 

.  /I 


And  this  was  then  that  Chief,  whose  name  of  dwq4 
Had  pass'd  into  a  prwerb,  who  had  fed     <;>,.,'> 
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Th^'tmigtfe  of   Pear  with  legends  vagu* [rf*tf 
-"tfild,  :  ">lx) 

As1  alight  which  e'er  our  boyhood's  ear  beguiled1.  *  wr 
Hound  the  yule-hearth  no  gossip  Seer  hath  told'1  * 
IfoVe  wondrous  tales  of  stalwart  knight  of  old, 
Than  those  which  blanch  the  lips  that  would  reveal 
The  deed*  and  darings  of  the  rude  O'Neill.         <[ 
Fit  chief,  In  truth,  for  such  confederates ;  cold    ' '  *«* 
In  plot  and  purpose  as  in  action  bold ; 
A  very  Proteus  in  his  powers,  endued 
With  spells  which  enter'd  in  the  subtlest  mood  ;•— 
Twits  not  the  hand  so  much  as  heart  he  gained, 
He  won  to  wield,  and  while  he  pleased  he  chain'd.  IK 
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In  form  as  manner  varying — versed  in  all 
Which  strengthens  crime,  or  veils  it,  if  it  fall ; 
*dhapes  and  tone*  his  practised  skill 
Could  seiz^'M  ^©aedre  and  reject  a*  will :    <,  ;-i.M 
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His  favourite  haunts  were  not  the  cave  and  ori!;-'  '*v 

* 

Where  Darkness  broods  and  Guilt  is  wttnt'  to 
dwell,  '"' 

When  most  against  him  was  the  clamour  loud,     * 
He  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  City's  crowd  ;-*--  * 
When  outraged  Justice  most  he  had  defied,         { 
He  sate  all  scatheless  by  her  sworded  side ;— *       '' Mv* 
The  deep  disguise,  foes,  friends  alike  deceived,      * 
Revenge  was  blinded  and  Distrust  believed : 
Perchance  such  arts  might,  in  a  happier  clime,       J 
Have  guarded  Glory—  here  they  sheltered  Crime.4 

s 
XIII. 

Amidst  his  followers— rugged  as  they  seem'd^—    ^*c 
Mix'd  those  of  whom  conjecture  never  dreamed*,  ' 
Some  to  whom  lineage  (barr'd  its  rights)  but  lent 
A  juster  plea  to  deepen  discontent ; 
And  some  whom  vex  cl  Ambition,  which  the  laws ' 
Denied  all  effort  in  a  holier  cause,  w 


Liqffd  t*  those  secret  scheme*— for  they  who  ppr^ 
Ambitien'ft  hope  are  goaded  by  a  curse         ...!//- 
Which  *'  murders  sleep  !* — or  if  to  good  or  ill 
The  curse  excites  them  onward — onward  still !— ,, 
Like  the  vain  Titan,  madly  do  they  clasp  . ,  4I* 

A  cloudy  yet  deem  a  Goddess  in  their  grasp,       , , 
And  hear  the  Titan's  bitter  doom,  in  breasts 
Linked  to  the  torturing  wheel  which  never  rests. 
And  oft  and  aye  the  green  Atlantic  bore 
Well  yeil'd  assistance  from  th'  opposing  shore,       *«* 
TT^  ftpte  in  which  the  Argus  of  intrigue 
Ne'er  sleeps,  nor  scorns  with  England's  foes   to 

league. 
Forx>J*  { .tj^e  ^pliest  cause  knows  no  ally, 

Hatred  forms  the  common  tie. 


xiv. 


Where'e^  O'Neill's  more  early  fate  was  cast,  ^^e 

111  seem'd  the  present  suited  to  the  past 


V 

In  hi*  deep  eye  a  melancholy  'shade  ■  .  •  r  .-«.  /  v? 
BeHe4  the  mirth  the  Up  so  wildly  made ;  ,  , ,  ] 
And  o'er  his  brow  unsleeping  Memory  set  . ,  L.n  / 
A  seal  as  Bad,  though  haughtier  than  regret*  ,,\$*< 
Still  at  the  board  more  joyous  than  the  rest*  .  ,. '  f 
The  beam  which  lit  ne'er  thaw'd  that  frofW 
breast ;  •  •  // 

And  in  his  mien  there  reign'd  that  lordly  air*     •  1 
Which  aught  but  Birth  so  rarely  learns  to  w*«r<i 

# 

Yet  to  the  low  so  artfully  he  bow'd  itv* 

His  manner  glass  d  the  nature  of  the  crowd* 
Far  from  the  tone  which,  insolently  kind* 
Revolts  the  soul  it  plainly  seeks  to  bind,  ' 

Unseen — unfelt — his  spells,— -as  if  they  Wrcaihed l 
Their  magic  only  in  the  air  he  breathed.,  *   ;  W 

XV. 

In  truth  he  seera'd  not  of  a  mind  which  laid-    •  .7 
Its  hopes  and  honour  in  a  traitor  s  trade.  > 
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/ 

Vex'd  from  his  dWWhootf  w*b  the  ftgtWftitfe1  nl 
To  wring  frttt*  F*fe  the  *  nothfcg  of  a  jrtfmt^1 
And  year  l>y  year  mate  fondly  wed  to  aH    '  *>  k"  to*> 
The  drwms  which  lure  Ambition  to  its  frfl,        A 
The  dreams  so  welcome  to  the  heart  of  youth,  'Ui< 
Where  ftttcy  less  seems  fiction  than  the  truth ;  * ;  l 
Which  Age  nor  Grief  can  learn  us  to  despise, 
Those  sole  philosophers  that  make  men  wise  ;— **' '  *+<* 
Perchance  the  aspiring  hopes  his  fancy  fed 
To  holier  paths  his  daring  steps  had  led —  / 

Perchance,  for  in  his  wildest  moments,  still 
Spake  out  a  heart,  though  warp'd,  too  soft  for  'itt-* 
Perchance  Us  powers— if  happier  turn'd  at  first, '   ic" 
HadtMtsfein  sunshine  what  in  storm  they  curst 
But  on  each  4bb  and  current  of  his  soul  .  '* 

A  bar  was  set  to  baffle— not  confront — 
For  in  the  mind  there  is  a  ceaseless  source 
Which  mill  have  way,  however  checked   thfe 
coufte, 
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And  bann'd  all  outward  let,  the  pasrions  bear  u  /. 
Back  to  the  heart  to  waste  their  vengeance  thefto/ 


XVI. 


Thrust  by  a  creed  on  which  an  Alien's  nave    • 
Was  set — from  aught  which  loftier  birth  might 
claim, 

His    was   the   curse  which    pride  most  keenly 
gnaws,  «&. 

Doubt  without  proof— suspicion  without  cause ;, ,  / 
A  claim  to  trust  rejected — not  denied — 
An  honour  questioned,  and  a  faith  belied. 
Yet  did  he  feed  in  silence  on  the  thought. 
Which  was  as  poison  to  his  soul,  and,  wrought     >|U- 
Hope  from  each  treacherous  spring  ttat  y  e*r  ,tgf 
year  .  ., 

Burst  forth  to  leave  the  desert  heart  more  drear** . 
And,  as  the  sailor  cast  on  unknown  shores 
With  aching  eyes  the  waste  of  waves  explores    ( 
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And  flees  the  faint  far  vsasda  gliding  on,  i^ 

Andfrailfl    and  hopes    until  the  last  is  gouc;    . 

So  with  each  pledge  forgetful  of  the  past. 

He  watch'd— rejoiced — believed— and  woke  at  last 

To  find  the  rocks  around  hhn  wide  and  dark, 

AtfA  die  wave  widWd  of  its  latest  hark.  *>' 

Where  then  the  wonder,  if  at  length  he  turn'd 
And  cursed  the  falsehood  which  had  Inied  and 

spvntd? 
Where  is  the  wonder— if  that  eager,  wild 
Impassioned  heart,  so  baffled  and  beguiled,  mo 

Roused  info  war  by  feelings  scathed  and  strong — 
Ifieifililgii  of  pride— the  rankling  sense  of  wrong— 
With  all  which  Nature  in  the  meanest  breast 
Sttfs  up  if  both  insulted  and  opprest— 
Urged  him  to  madness,  till  the  lingering  band  Uc 

That  bound  the  faith  was  sevet'd  by  the  brand ;  - 


Till  loyal  love  alrtaiy  in  distrnftt  •  '  r  •*>  '*"  I 

Turn'd  to  revenge  and  deemed  Its  treason  just  K  A 
Wtide  headlong  zeal  and  party  hate,  whietr  Wifad^ 
Its  clearest  sense  when  once  they  touch  the  mittdr  ^\* 
Bade  hhn  in  guilt  the  shape  of  glory  see,  >  ( > 
And  mock'd  rebellion  with  the  name  of  fiefc  ■ !  I 
Oh !  while  we  censure,  is  there  at  our  heart*  '  lT 
No  warning  voice  at  which  our  conscience  tfarts  ? 
Have  we  religion's  holiest  laws  obeyed,  :  «ni  V\C 

If  aught  which  fetters  has  for  faith  been  made;   - f 
Have  we  refused  no  present  proof  to  oast  A 

Perverted  eyes  upon  the  doubtful  past  P         ••    .  *I 
Have  we  permitted  nought  of  partial  seal .  •  *  i»'i A 
To  feign  the  fear  our  judgment  could  not  fad? ,,;^  *™ 
Have  we  for  seven  long  ages  of  abuse, 
Left  wrath  no  plea — resistance  no  excused  '  '  "• ' l 
Have  toe— but  vainly  in  this  idle  song  .  '  ■ A 

Would  Question  task  the  insanity  of  wrong. 


•    »     A 
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The  dotard  bigot  grope*  along  hi*  way,  « \\r{^f 

And  Ktfta  the  eye*  too  weal  to  bear  the  day,  ,  t 
A&kjfan*  the  sunshine, lightning— yet  would  W 
^tflfflfc*  in  the  calm  air  should  it  come  more  free*  <  \ 
Onward  hi*  blind  soul  creep*,  and  like  the  snail  ;'. 
Drags  om  or  shrinks  to,  it*  perpetual  gaol,  ^o 

That  4wgeon  of  dark  thoughts— in  which  it 

The  mingled  monsters  of  a  thousand  creeds— 
Blapkbmag  each  truth  to  terror— nor  would  hear 
An  angeP*  yoice  in  answer  to  its  fear ; 
But  mouth  the  more  die  same  unvaried  theme,     u*c 
And  hug  the  aothings  of  its  ideot  dream, 

Butfjtft  more  to  my  tale. 

The  nightbeam  fell    ' ' 
O'er  the  log*  inmate  of  that  narrow  cell,  \.  [ 

And  play'd  upon  his  sullen  brow,  and  threw 
A  seem^ig.qtriet  o'er  its  pallid  hue.  -axo 
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With  changeful  step  he  paced  the  floor,  as  on*    I 
Who  strives  his  burning  thoughts  to  soothe  #r 
shun,  ' 

And  hopes  the  action  from  without  may  win 
The  fitful,  feverish,  restlessness  within. 

XVIII. 

1 
The  moonlight  kiss'd  his  lattice ;  pausing  there  i  vr 

He  leant,  and  woo'd  the  freshness  of  the  air ; 
He  look'd  above,  and  mark'd  with  listless  eye, 
The  dim  clouds  sweeping  o'er  the  solemn  sky  t    • 
Swift,  shadowy,  wan,  the  jEther  spirits'  cars, 
They  veil'd  and  vanish'd  from   the    cbsngek* 

stars.  I  4* 

Beneath  him  lay  the  wrecks  of  other  days, 
HushM  in  the  moon  and  hallow'd  by  its  rays ; 
While  o'tr  the  melancholy  ruins  round  j 

Waved  the  rank  herbage  with  a  rustling  sound. 


I 
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Beyond  Jar  mBes,  amid*  the  faithless  swamp*       ■'  k\c 
Tb0tiMteor*Faity  lit  his  wandering  lamp ;  ' 

While   mutter'd  o'er   the  mountains  stretch'd 

behind 
The  gathering  anger  of  the  giant  wind. 


He  look'd  in  silence,  striving  to  control 
The*  thoughts  of  sadness  darkening  on  his  soul :   440 
#        He  tuvft'd*  he  sat  beside  his  hearth,  and  viewM 
The  fitful  file,  that  friend  of  Solitude;— 
That' Jtrange  and  mystic  spirit,  where  is  shown, 
Perchance  some  type  or  shadow  of  our  own — 
■&hrjom*  internal  agent,  which  requires  *¥*e 

Like  that  from  earth,  the  fuel  for  its  fires ; 
Which  pours  its  powers    into    the    meanest 

'things,— 
Quickens  the  senseless  block    to    which    it 


}'■ 
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And  "parting  step  already  trained  to  court 
Whate'er  of  peril  mingled  with  his  sport,         •  < 
Hope,  gladness,  pride — all  darkening  into  fears* ■ 
She  caught,  and  clasp'd,  and  bathed  him  with' her 
tears.  «*w 


Oli !  in  our  sterner  manhood  when  no  ray 
Of  earlier  sunshine  glimmers  on  our  way, 
When  girt  with  sins  and  sorrows  and  the  toil 
Of  cares  which  sear  the  bosom  that  they  soil ; 
Oh !  if  there  be  in  Retrospection's  chain  *<* 

One  link  which  knits  us  with  youtog  dreams  again, 
One  thought  so  sweet  we  scarcely  dare  to  muse 
On  all  the  hoarded  raptures  it  reviews, 
Which  seems  each  instant  in  its  backward  range 
The  heart  to  soften,  and  its  ties  to  change;     •    t*C 
And  every  spring,  untouchvl  for  years,  to  tmWe — 
//  is  the  memory  of  a  Mother's  hve. 
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And  thus,  though  losfe  degraded,  and  undqng,  • 
Felt  the  datk  spirit  of  that  guilty  wo ;  ■  / 

Heleant  hisiaee  upon  his  hands,  and  let  4t* 

/The  past  come  o'er  him  in  its  full  regret, 
And  through   his  fingers  (guests  unknown  for 

years, 
But  oh  I  how  welcome)  oos'd  the  burning  team; 
And  there  he  sat,  nor  struggled  to  repress 
That  warm  and  more  than  woman-tenderness,     ^ 

xx. 

.What  soqnd  is  there  ?   he  heard,  nor  turn'd  him 

soundi; 
Again— sgnia— *  low,  deep,  steady  sound 
Tkricfc  a£,tjbe  casement  which  the  builder's  hand 
Had  ftMad  so  proudly  o'er  the  level  land, 
That  if  aught  litiiag  moved  there— 'twas  the  wing  *<" 
That  wafts  on  high  the  weird  owl's  wandering. 

g  2 
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*    • 


Slowly  he  tura'd,  and  felt  one  gknee  suflfoe 
To  chill  the  curdling  life-blood  into  ice.  ••  i  / 

Hueless  and  motionless  in  that  repose  ■  ♦  t 

The  sleep  that  never  breaks  alone  bestows, '  Uf 

With  glassy  eye  that  almost  froze  to  stone* 
So  fix'd  its  look  the  horror  of  his  own,  ■      1 

With  livid  lip  from  which  there  came  ft*  breath  '// 
Glared  on  his  gaze  the  lineaments  of  Death.       »i  I 
The  form  was  robed  as  risen  from  the  grave^    "  /'*«> 
Save  the  long  locks  the  breezes  did  not  wave:-*-  A 
Wildly  they  fell — but  not  a  single  hair  i 

Stirr'd  to  the  rushing  of  the  restless  air*  / 

The  blessed  starlight  shone  not  on  the  shroud,1    f> 
And  the  fair  sky  seem'd  pall'd  as  with  *  (foudyflttr 
Which  deeper  terror  by  its  contrast  gavd      •    -  // 
To  those  most  fearful  features  of  the  grave.    «    i  i 
Voiceless  the  Rebel  gazed — an  icy  thrill       "        \ 
Crept  to  his  heart,  and  on  his  brow  the  chill  '  •  H 
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Luge  dew  drop*  gathered  heavil y  and  slow —      ^  **• 
And  the  clogg'd  life-streams  curdled  in  their  flow  \ 
Yet  knit,  though  blanch'd,  his  features !  and  hy* 

look, 
A  haughtier  daring  with  each  instant  took 
Till  the  cold  spell  was  broke,  and  with  a  start, 
Which  aent  the  blood  unfetter'd  from  his  heart,     s*c 
He  seiaed  his  sword,  and  to  the  casement  sprung. 
Wildly  ita  fieshtess  hands  the  Spectre  wrung ; 
And  deepest  woe— intense — ineffable — 
O'er  the  wan  brow  and  lifeless  aspect  fell ; 
And  from  those  lips,  which  never  sftrrW,  a  cry       $to 
WeQk:sbriil  and  moaning  up  the  quiet  sky. 
Rung)  At$  that  sound  familiar  to  his  ear  ? 
When  Iastitfose  'twas  oYr  his  Mother's  bier! 
He  heand.the  Death-cry  of  his  house — he  saw 
The  ghastly  Agent  of  unearthly  law ; 
He  knew  the  warning  Spirit  of  the  tomb, 
And  felt  howfix'd  the  fiat  of  his  doom  t 
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The  shape  was  gone— the  stars  shone  calmly  there, 
And  o'er  his  hot  brow  came  the  reckless  air, 
And  nought  but  Night  was  round  him — there  he 

stood  S4* 

Alone  with  conscience  in  the  solitude  ! 


END   OF   TIIE   SECOND   CANTO. 
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CANTO  THE  THIRD. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  THIRD  CANTO. 


Opening  Invocation.  The  preparations  for  the  Nuptials  of 
Ellen  and  Marlow.  Marlow's  words  to  his  dependant  Carlton, 
in  reference  to  the  arrangement  for  the  Scene  that  shortly 
follows.  Description  of  Marlow.  The  interruption  in  the 
Chapel,  Ac.  The  conflict.  Morning.  The  contrast  of  Na- 
ture with  our  passions.  O'Neill's  wound.  Ellen's  Illness. 
Marlow's  feelings — and  his  fears  lest  O'Neill  should  divulge 
his  former  Intercourse  with  that  Chief.  The  Scene  in  the 
Prison— and  the  Conference  between  Marlow  and  O'Neill. 
The  Judgement  Day.  The  Condemnation  of  the  Rebel.  His 
return  to  Prison.  The  Stranger  who  visits  him,  &c.  The 
Day  of  Execution.  Description  of  the  solitary  House,  facing 
the  Scaffold,  and  the  two  forms  at  watch  within  it.  O'Neill's 
appearance  on  the  Scaffold.  His  Speech.  He  speaks  te  Mar. 
Jew,  (as  agreed  on  before  in  their  conference  in  the  Prison.) 
The  unlooked-for  termination  of  the  Scene.  The  Story  re- 
turns to  Ellen,  and  concludes. 
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Etiihai  Air— and  thou,  ray  mother  Earth, 
Hallow 'd  by  shade  and  silence — and  the  birth 
Of  the  young  moon,  (now  watching  o'er  the  sleep 
Of  the  dim  mountains  and  the  dreaming  deep)  ; 
And  by  yon   Star,  Heaven's  eldest  bora— whose 

light  r 

Calls  the  first  smile  upon  the  cheek  of  Night ; 
And  beams  and  bodes,  like  Faith  beyond  the  tomb, 
Life  through  the  calm,  and  glory   through    the 

gloom ; — 
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My  mother  Earth— and  ye  her  loftier  race,        .      (• 
Midst  whom  my  »oul  hath  held  its  dwelling-place  ji 
Rivers  and  Bocks,  and  Valleys,  and  ye  Shades    , 
Which  sleep  at  noon-day  o'er  the  haunted  glades 
Made  musical  by  waters,  and  the  breeze  / 

All  idly  dallying  with  the  glowing  trees ;  .  i 

And  songs  of  birds  which,  ever  as  they  fly, 
Breathe  soul  and  gladness  to  the  summer  sky ;     '/ 
Ye  courts  of  Nature  where  aloof  and  lone  \ 

She  sits  and  reigns  with  darkness  for  her  throne;  ' 
Mysterious  temples  of  the  breathing  God, 
If  mid  your  might  my  earliest  steps  have  trad  ;    '■'  * 
If,  in  mine  inmost  spirit  still  are  stored  * 

The  wild  deep  memories  childhood  most  adored;'  i 
If  stitl  amid  the  drought  and  waste  of  years*      ■>   ) 
Ye  hold  the  source  of  smiles  and  psngless  tears ;  ■'-. 
■  my  heart         'l'i' 
idle  art        I  ■    1 
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Which  I  have  sorti  mon'd  for  an  idle  end,  I 

Forsakes  and  iies  me  like  a  faithless  friend — ' 
Are  all  your  voice*  silent  ?     I  have  nude 
My  home  as  ent  amid  your  thickeat  shade:  ! 

And  even  now  your  soft  air  from  above, 
Breathes  on  my  temples  like  a  sister's  love. 
Ah .'  could  it  bring  the  freshness  of  the  day, 
When  first  my  young  heart  linger'd  o'er  its  law  ; 
Fain  would  this  wintry  soul  and  frozen  string        ! 
Iteoati  one  wind—one  whisper  from  the  Spring  ! 

Will  ye  not  yet  inspire  me  ?  for  I  know 
Ye  are  not  Vang  for  me  !  All  feebly  flo 
The  ItaVatreaas  in  my  bosom,  and  no  m 
Can  bound  with  joy  to  hail  you  as  of  yoi 
Andiinlhuatinest  solitude,  I  hear 
The  rushing  of  wild  wings— the  Dead  a 
For  I  so  long  hare  caird  them  &om  the 
My  spells  have  won  their  secret— and  th 
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Nor  yet  without  a  token :— they  depart,  *X 

But  here  their  trace  ding*,  tight'ning  round  my 

heart. 

But  ye  whom  I  have  honoured  wberesoe'er 

Your  empire  spreads  with  the  unbounded  air,    ♦ 

To  you  the  soul  ye  nurtured  shall  bequeathe  '  ' 

The  last  gift  of  these  ashes — ye  shall  wreathe  "£* 

The  green  boughs  of  the  summer,  and  the  bloom 

Of  flowers  most  loved  and  earliest,  on  my  tomb* 

Your  free  breath  shall  not  languish  o'er  my  grave, 

Clogg'd  by  the  rank  vault  and  the  charnel  cave ; 

But  come  as  fresh  as  to  its  wing  were  given         tt* 

Pledge  from  your  life,  and  promise  from  your 
heaven  1 

ii. 

But  let  me  onward ;  nor  invoke  in  vain 

A  vanish 'd  spirit  to  this  wayward  strain : 

Alas  I  no  seal  upon  the  past  is  set, 

Save  one,  Jkiaemtowiee— wiser  named,  B*gf*t*  l» 


1 
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Not  stillest  gvove,  lone  mountain,  nor  deep  dell/ 
Where  Thought  once  wander'd,  and  the  gokltii 

well 
Of  Poesy  sprung  forth,  and  flowed  on  flowers, 
Have  aught  but  languor  for  our  later  hours  ; — ' 
Or  aught  but  echo  for  the  heart  and  lute,  *><r 

Whose  strings  are  broken  -.—when  mil  they  be 

mute? 
'Tis  not  the  years  which  wither  nor  return — 
The  youth  alone  for  which  we  wildly  yearn; 
"Tis  not  Time's  wings — it  is  the  wrecks  they  strew, 
The  thoughts,  hopes,  feelings,  all  which  wither 
too!  *> 

But  let  me  onward : — I  have  paused  too  long, 
And  turn  once  more  my  spirit  to  my  song. 
Light  heed  have  I  for  honour,  and  its  praise 
Is  scarce  lor  minstrels  in  "  these  later  days  C 
And  haply  all  unheard  the  Wanderer's  hand        >r 
Hath  ftnked  the  mid  harp  of  an  alien  land, 


And  well  he  bodes— if  noi  unheard  the  lyns*— 

The  critic's  cavil  and  the  zealot's  ire. 

Yet  hath  he  loved  his  task,  because  it  brings 

At  times  free  thoughts  to  consecrate  his  strings,     s* 

(And  his  first  youth  was  taught  by  air  and  sea, 

And  its  own  sow/— to  worship  all  things  free ;) 

But  mostly  loved — because  its  visions  bear 

His  own  dark  spirit  from  its  sullen  lair, 

And  lead  it  through  the  labyrinth  of  a  dream,        er 

To  lose  this  weary  being ! 

To  my  theme ! 

in. 

Bright  shone  the  lustres  from  the  tapestried  wall, 
Where  Eden  sat  in  Marlow's  princely  hall ; 
The  garlands  wreathed  her  forehead,  and  her  breast 
Heaved,  like  soft  waves,  beneath  her  snowy  vest,    V 
And  gems  and  whitest  roses  glittered  fair 
Through  the  long  tendrils  of  her  ebon  hair. 
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She  sat  unheeding  all ;  her  eyes  unmiVd    * 

With  fear  or  hope,  upon  the  floor  were  fi*7d, 

The  hand  that  clasp'd  her  sire's  was  wan  of  hue*'  *c 

And  sfow  and  languid  flow'd  the  life  blood  through. 

Her  lips  were  closed — yet  did  not  all  depart 

The  smHe  that  spoke  the  softness  of  her  heart ; 

Grief  had  not  dimm'd  that  rainbow  of  gone  years, 

But  left  its  light  to  tell  of  clouds  and  tears.  *• 

The  stern  old  father  sat  beside,  nor  took 

From  that  pale  cheek  the  fondness  of  his  look, 

And  ever  as  he  gazed,  and  saw  the  gloom 

So  deeply  brooding  o'er  her  blighted  bloom, 

He  felt  his  heart,  which  to  that  coming  vow  i*r 

Rid  pledged  the  victim — vainly  smite  him  now. 

,v^i  •  iv. 

iftt  more  apart  stood  Marlow,  and  the  guile 
Of  his  dark  soul  shed  venom  on  his  smile, 
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He  held  a  paper  where  the  words,  though  few, 
Still  bore  enough  to  change  his  wonted  hue.         do 
He  turn'd— his  favourite  menial  stood  beside, 
And  his  brow  settled  to  its  sullen  pride.  '; 

"  Carlton,  perchance  ere  morn  yon  maid  may  heat 
But  rugged  music  for  a  bridal  ear : 
But  they  who  cope  with  Marlow  must  prepare      «<r 
A  stronger  warfare,  or  a  deeper  snare.  > 

The  soldiers,  Carlton  ?— " 

All  prepared.* 

Enough! 

If  rude  our  guests,  the  greeting  shall  be  rough.    * 
But  screen  our  ambush  well,  nor  let  the  band*  •, 
Till  sounds  my  signal,  leave  its  latent  stankL         iu 
They  dreamt  not  of  this  mine  themselves  shall 

spring, 
But  Fate  is  Rdributior*—$wA  we  wing—    .      -..i 
As  in  the  £*Ue  did  the  eagle's  plume,  ;/. 

From  our  own  breast  the  arrow  of  our  doom." 


u 


u 
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Of  cold  and  cautious  temper,  of  a  mind  :  ',r 

Where  Virtue  check'd  not  aught  that  Art  design'*!* 
Of  all  that  talent  of  the  toiling  brain  > 

Which  wastes  young  years — if  tamely — not  ftk 


Of  all  that  magic  of  perverted  speech,  ' 

Which  touches  more  because  it  seems  to  teach  ;    iv> 
FormM  from  his  birth  each  dictate  to  despise 
S#?»  that  which  taught  (no  matter  how  !)  to  rise, 
Scorning  no  grovelling  if  it  led  to  gain, 
Thoirfgb-'mid  the  foulest  mazes  of  chicane, 
False  If  ariow  pass'd  through  all  the  steps  which 


Ur.rU     ctkftb  **" 

Ambition's  height — the  Cromwell  of  his  time. 
But  Envy,  aye  too  prying  into  truth, 
At  times  would  prate  of  Marlow's  earlier  youth, 

in*.****.1    .  »  •     ••  * .  if  51  .» •  «  i 
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And  hint  those  accents  now  so  sagely  raised 

For  all  who  rule — far  falser  precepts  praised ;     *** 

That  he  so  foremost  in  the  courtly  cause 

• « # 
Had  pandered  once  for  meaner  crowds*  applause ; 

Nor  preached  as  now  that  Justice  never  fails, 

Arm'd  with  her  sword  though  cheated  of  her  scales, 

But  foam'd  with  fancies  for  the  public  weal,         *< 

And  calTd  for  Freedom  with  a  Roman's  seal. 

Nay,  some  there  were  who  in  more  veifd  surmise 

Had  to  the  Past  attached  a  traitor's  ties, 

And  mutter'd  much  of  secrets  unreveaTd 

Of  which  the  slightest  would  his  fate  have  seaTd.  (*» 

But  these  seem'd  idle,  and  with  every  day 

Beneath  his  growing  glory  died  away.  ' 

If  true,  what  boots  it  ?— in  the  game  of  earth 

Who  wins,  takes  all,  fame,  honour,  wisdom, 

worth:— 

And  from  the  wings  of  Time  our  fortune  shakes  <cc 

Whatever  would  vary  from  the  name  she  makes. 
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The  dock  had  tolPd  the  midnight — side  by  side 
Wept  that  glad  bridegroom  and  the  joyless  bride, 
And  old  Lord  UUin  with  his  step  of  pride ; 
J?oJlQW,d  the  courtly  priest  with  measured  pace     **> 
Wooing  the  meet  decorum  to  his  face, 
And  the  few  ancient  friends  invited  there 
The  fancied  mirth  to  sanction  and  to  share. — 


•».  i  . 


They  wound  the  stairs,  and  reach'd  the  chapel- 
door, 
Where  fell  the  moonbeams  o'er  the  marble  floor,  »<~ 
And  the  high  lamps  at  distant  intervals 
Str^apTd  calm  and  coldly  from  the  cheerless  walls. 
T}*ey  pear'd  the  altar ! — Indistinct  and  wan, 
Lo!  whose  the  form  on  which  that  grey  light 
,  A   ,     shone? 
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Yet  scaifce>  twelve moons  have  faded  since  the  ,004/ 
Which  aaw  thee  smile  upon  a  nobler  sen.  #mr 

Say,  hath  young  Desmond's  death  absolved  the? 

Or^  Mario w  taught  Lord  Ullin  to  forget.*'—        <  j 
Lowering  and  wrathful  grew  that  noble's  brow,  j 
And  his  lip  trembled  as  he  answer'd — "  Thou 
Most  rock  and  rash  intruder,  do'st  thou  fear         H* 
For  this  no  vengeance  ? — wherefore  art  thou  here?** 
Calmly  replied  the  stranger — "  Haughty  Lord ! 
Is  all  forgot  at  lightly  as  thy  word  ? 
Before  thy  gate  I  bade  my  subjects  trace 
lie  gmik  their  sovereign  destined  to  thy  race ;      Hf 
Wrote  they  not  there,  meet  triumph  tor  thy  pride, 
<  Wtjjmmdy  daughter  for  onr  CkiefUdmU  hrijeV 
lit, Jmsi  to  Desmond  was  the  maiden  plight, 
In  vain  yon  traitor  names  the  nuptial  mgbt. 
Amidf*  j»  aM— before  this  solemn  shrine, 
I  call  Earth,  Heaven,  to  witness — she  is 
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He  said — he  sprung— one  instant,  and  she  lay     . 
Mute  on  his  arm— for  life  had  past  away, 
And  wan  and  voiceless,  in  oblivion  blest 
She  leant,  nor  shuddered  at  her  place  of  rest.       juc 
Dark  Marlow  turn'd —  l 

"  Most  noble  Chieftain !  vbqre 
The   faithful  band   which  should  thy   tritvnfh 
share  ?  / 

I  deem  thy  valour  more  than  wisdom  shown, 
If  on  this  high  exploit  thou  conTst  alone/' 
Loud  laugh'd  the  Rebel,  and  the  wallj  arouftV   ■*■** 
From  arch  to  aisle,  gave  back  that  fearful  sound. 
He  pointed  towards  the  lattice  deeply  placed 
Within  the  stone*  and  on  the  greensward  based — 
What  gleams  so  redly  ?  can  the  solemn  starts      • .».  ■ 
So  wildly  glitter  through  the  casement  baft  ?,  •  ■  « i .,  HC 
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What  stirs  so  rudely  ?  hath  the  Night-wind's  wrath 
Burst  from  its  chamber  in  the  gloomy  North  ? 
No — no !  the  torches  which  their  right  hands  bear, ' 
Fling   on   dark,  dream-like  forms  that  swarthy 

glare: 
And  the  fight  breeze  but  faintly  waves  the  glow      t*& 
That  sheds  its  light  on  such  fierce  brows  below. 
AH  stood  aghast — when  moving  from  the  shrine, 
The  Chieftain  shouted  the  expected  sign : 
And  shrill  and  loud  rude  voices  answer'd  ; — flash'd 
Torch  upon  torch,  the  riven  lattice  crash'd ;  UT 

And  through  the  opening,  swift  and  hurrying  pour'd 
And  closed  in  circling  ranks  the  rebel  horde. 


"  Behold  toy  Bridesmen,   Marlow ! — could  their 

*  power 
Thy  coflfert  lighten  of  a  maiden's  dower  P 
Bethink  thee  well,  sage  Reasoner !  and  rejoice         **» 
Thy  dearer  treasures  did  not  claim  our  choice. 


UMP  OtoEHiL* 


.  \ 


Dream  on  awhile  o'er  faith  and  country  sold, 
We  spare  to-night  the  Apostate  and  his  gold ; 
But  mark,  thy  days  are  numbered— dread  trf&l1  ' 
The  sworn  revenge  of  Erin  and  O'Neill."         ■  • 
He  said,  and  lightly  from  the  altar  sprung, 
Along  the  aisle  his  echoing  footsteps  rung ;     "   *■  l  1 
On  his  left  arm  his  beauteous  burthen  lay,        i    f 
His  right  hand  dash'd  Lord  Uilin's  grasp  away/,() 
His  foot  already  reached  the  lattice :— io  1  "U<> 

He  turns  to  meet — the  bullet  of  his  foe ;  '    l' ] 

He  met, — paused, — staggered, — and  with  one  faint 

groan 
Reel'd  round — and  sank  upon  the  floor  of  stone.  -  "-' 
Then  dread  was  Marlow's  danger :  he  had  daited    ' 
Death  from  those  hands  which  never  yet  had* 

spared,  •        •  ^«W 

And  tow'rds  his  form  with  a  fierce  cry,  which  rung 

ft  own  knell,  those  savage  followers  sprung/ 

!  ul 
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ix. 


Tl*yr>spritag-*-but  not  to  see  their  victim  fall ; 
Flash'd,  as  they  moved,  the  flame — and  hiss'd  the 

ball, 
For  Marlow^s  pistol  had  the  signal  made,  w 

And  well  that  fiery  watchword  was  obey'd ; — 
On,  w,  with  breathless  lips  and  hurrying  march  ;— 
On,  through  the  sounding  aisle  and  echoing  arch ; — 
On,  o'er  the  slain  whom  with  each  step  they  bore 
DpjK*— down— crushed — trampled — gasping,  on 

the  floor ; —  ttr 

On,  qfirroh  !  where  a  refuge  from  their  swords  ? 
Swfefljfcpe  by  fine  the  Battle's  practised  hordes. 
Igyfi  rpap  the  shout,  the  curse,  the  desperate  yell, 
Wrung  from  those  breasts  which  fear'd  not  as 
£n  i-t  ftb*y  fell» 
Ajgf)fhtp&  the  wrath  of  men,  for  years  emhrued    )fa 
In  blood,  who  smote  the  smiter  unsubdued, 


Wi  <    o'ifEiiJi, 


«r 


And  felt,  that  thirst  for  slaughter  which  h^d  J#*fl* 
Their  very  nature  wedded  to  their  trade ;  ,,  r 
Become  like  Leopards  routed  in  their  lair,  .  ,  i 
More  fierce  in  death,  more  frantic  through  despairv  vr 


// 


x. 


Balm  on  its  breeze,  and  glory  on  its  light, 

Morn  came  exulting  on  that  fearful  night ;      ,  , . 

Around  the  winding  bay  and  rocky  isles,  ., 

The  green  Atlantic  sparkled  into  smiles ; 

And  sent  its  gladness  on  the  gentle  waves,  i-c 

Lulling   the  golden   beach  and   legend^iollow'd 

caves.  . , 

The  bee  and  bird  hung  o'er  the  jasmine  flowers,, 
And    clust'ring    ivy  wreath'd    round  .Mtrjow's 

towers. 

■  ■  ■  • 

While  from  the  late  polluted  chapel's  eaves,      , 
Went  the  wild  swallow  through  the  dancing  ta)Vfi»  1" 
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*te%if  Aot  grave  in  Nature's  Hwng  page    *  »•'*  A 
Trace  of  out  sin,  or  record  of  our  rage;    '      '••  ' 
In  that  unsullied  work  wherein  we  see 
IHtiftffomp  and  sanction  of  Eternity,  " 

We  make  no  change; — the  toil, — the  shock,— the 

strife,  »*> 

Which  form  and  fill  the  littleness  of  life  ; 
Crimes,  passions,  all  the  whirlwinds  of  the  heart, 
Pass  there  like  clouds,  which  darken  but  depart — 


XI. 


(n  alt  the  rebels  who  that  lawless  strife 


Had  dared — but  two  had  Fortune  saved  for  life —  **r 


8 


Norman,  the  one,  had  gained  the  latticed  space 

And  ned,  and  baffled  justice  in  the  chase  ; 

And  he — the  other; — bleeding— speechless — chill, 

They  found  the  Arch-destroyer  breathing  still. 

t)(if  ilot  for  him  the  warrior  fate  to  yield  i^« 

Life  stern  and  struggling  on  the  battle-field  ; 
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But  the j  who  gathered  with  fierce  looks  arontid  // 

■ 

To  tend  with  ail  Revenge's  care  his  wound,  * 

Still  in  his  dull  ear  told  the  juster  meed,  ' ; 

Shame  linked  with  Death  for  crimes  like  his  d& 
creed.  '*& 

xir.  I 

But  o'er  a  holier  couch  with  tenderest  care  / 

Hung  the  fond  form  and  rose  the  anxious  prayer/ 
There  plied  the  Leech  the  learning  of  his  ait  v 
To  heal  the  frame, — ah  I  wherefore  not  the  ht&rt* 
Where  is  the  comfort  when  from  Death  we  rise  V» 
To  find  the  light  grown  weary  to  our  eyes  P 
When  Earth  hath  lost  its  charm — and  over  *U  ;/ 
The  sullen  spirit  throws  its  gloomy  pall  P  I 

The  glorious  sky,  the  rapture  of  the  air,  *  -' 

Have  nought  but  clouds  and  coldness  for  despair,' ;  *C 
And  life  to  those  whose  Sun  of  Hope  is  set, 
Seems  Death  without  its  blessing— tfojbrget  /  ' 
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Wtwjt  for  this— that  from  the  Rebel's  m 

They  bore  and  saved  that  young  devoted  bride,  * 

When  couch'd  unconscious  on  so  rude  a  breast      iu> 

Vfemiih  his  blood  she  found  her  nuptial  rest  ? 

She  woke  to  life,  but  not  to  health — the  storm 

Of  that  wild  night  had  scathed  her  feeble  form, 

And  left  its  token  in  the  trembling  frame 

And  poise,  which  weaker  with  each  day  became.    *»r 

The  serves  were  shattered,  and  the  blight  conceaTd 

L<Q9gat  her  heart  grew  visibly  reveaPd. 

Her  mind  had   lost  the  youth  —  the  exulting 

spring 
Whfch  gift*  the  body  with  an  angel's  wing; 
The  elastic  freshness  of  our  golden  years  3t© 

Ere  sorrow  breaks  or  disappointment  sears ; 
Ttylutyh,. makes  young  sufferings  trivial,  and  can 


Its  sting  from  pain,  its  lingering  from  disease, 
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And  ere  we  feel  the  loss — restore  the  same 
Bloom  to  the  cheek  and  vigour  to  the  frame !     3vr 


This  was  no  more !— She  faded  like  a  tree, 
Shading  a  tomb,  and  withering  silently. 
The  beam,  the  breeze,  may  come  there  and  depart, 
But  death  is  round  it,  death  is  at  its  heart ; 
Drooping  and  sad,  its  buds — its  branches — all       &' 
Bend  o'er  the  tomb  on  which  it  soon  must  fall. 


XIII. 


True  sung  the  bard — "  For  love  men  have  not  died," 
For  man's  wild  passion  is  subdued  by  pride ; 
But  woman's  nature  is  more  soft  and  deep, 
And  Care  is  cankering  while  it  seems  to  sleep.       xu 
Thought  shrinks  and  centres  in  one  poison'd  source 
And  veiPd  Decay  steals  darkly  on  its  course, 
Fades  the  fair  form,  the  bright  cheek  waxes  pale, 
And  hearts  grow  still  which  never  told  (heir  tale. 
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XIV. 

If  deep  the  woe  with  which  the  sire  surveyed        i«t* 
His  life's  last  sunbeam  sinking  into  shade, 
Scarce  less  the  grief  with  which  false  Marlow  eyed 
The  daily  fading  of  his  destined  bride, 
And  saw  at  once  the  alliance  and  the  land 
Grasp'd  in  his  visions,  melting  from  his  hand.         V*c 
With  this  came  doubt  and  terror  on  his  breast, 
He  strove  in  vain  to  reason  into  rest ; 
For  there  were  secrets  he  would  not  have  known, 
Which  knit  O'Neill's  past  history  with  his  own ; 
And  as  the  RebePs  wound  (how  Marlow  cursed      ^ 
The  aim  which  spared  him,  and  the  hand  which 

nursed) 
Wax'd  well  and  healthful,  and  the  day  at  last 
Was  fixM  for  judgment's  record  to  be  past, 
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Remembrance  waked  remorse!  and  fear's  control' 
Shook  to  its  inmost  seat  that  stubborn  soul.         V 


xv. 


It  was,  the  night  before  that  dreaded  day, 
Dark  in  his  rugged  cell  the  Rebel  lay. 
Feeble  and  faint  the  sullen  light  which  shone 
O'er  that  grim  chamber  and  its  walls  of  stone, 
And  it*  faint  glimmerings  indistinctly  shed  2** 

Where  Crime  couch'd  sleepless  on  its  wretched  bed. 
Beside  that  bed,  with  ear  and  heart  intent 
On  that  stamge  midnight  conference,  Marlow  bent. 
Thick  were  those  ancient  walls,  and  none  were  near, 
Yet  scarce  their  low  tones  caught  the  other's  ear.  *"* 
"  O'Neill,  I  tell  thee,"  whispered  Marfow's  voice, 
"  Thy  life  may  yet  be  centered  in  thy  choice, 
Albeit  thou  deem'st  die  latest  dye  is  cast, 
And  the  gulTd  rope  must  have  its  food  at  last. 
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Wirett  me  confer  there  needs  not  the  disguise       >{  *7* 
Which  cloaks  the  heart  from  less  experienced  eyes': 
Hear  me  then  plainly ;  thou  may'st  think  to  buy, 
And  sweet  the  thought,  Revenge  by  Treachery ; 
And  show, — at  least  so  haply  Hatred  deems,— 
Mine  old  alliance  with  thy  daring  schemes.  *K 

But  listen,— Death  has  now  from  earth  removed 
The  one  who  only  could  thy  charge  have  proved : 
Modred,  that  double  traitor,  he  who  brought 
To  each  the  tidings  which  the  other  tatfght ; 
Who  made  to  thee  mine  inmost  secrets  known,       *?* 
But  bared  in  turn,  the  mysteries  of  thine  own ; 
Who*  on  that  stormy  night  when  last  we  met, 
Bttxay'd  the  moriient  for  my  nuptials  set ; 
Yet,  mine  no  less,  thy  ruffian  scheme  confest, 
And  helped  to  mar — but  thou  recall'ft  the  rest.       W 
Fool  more  than  knave,  that  night  he  join'd  thy  band : 
Enough !  thou  know'st  how  certain  is  my  hand. 

i  2 
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The  false  are  ever  dangerous — death  \s  sure, 

Thy  witness  sleeps,  and  Marlow  is  secure. 

So  that  if  now  thy  word  condemn  me,  who  w 

Will  prove  thy  charges,  or  believe  them  true  ?     ' ' 

Oh  !  slight  I  ween  the  accusation's  weight 

Which  comes  from  Fortune's  outcast  on  the  great ; 

But  though  thy  malice  could  not  scathe  or  shame, 

Vet  smallest  doubts  will  oft-times  dim  the  fame,  *K 

And  e'en  that  smallest  doubt  my  soul  would  shun — 

Suppress  its  utterance,  and  thy  life  is  won. 

Thou  know'at  my  power— deserve  it — from   the 

state 
My  voice  shall  wring  reprieval  of  thy  fate : 
And  ere  a  month  be  past  myself  will  be  '.« 

Throned  with  that  state— and  then  O'Neill  is  free.' 
Now  speak — thine  answer — art   thou  friend    or 

foe?" 
Stern  from  his  couch 
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Till  then,  as  if  half  heedless,  he  had  bow'd, 
Hose  the  dark  chief  and  sate  erect  and  proud.       *»f 
"  Marlow,  the  storm  long  seen  at  length  has  burst, 
But  he  who  braves  must  learn  to  bear  the  worst.  , 
Thy  words  are  vain,  not  all  thy  boasted  power 
Could  buy  this  life  the  lengthening  of  an  hour. 
My  doom  is  fix'd,  already  dug  my  grave ;  A>o 

Whom  England  dreads — all  Erin  could  not  save* 
But  deem'st  thou  truly,  that  thy  tongue  can  cheat 
A  heart  so  long  inured  to  thy  deceit  ? 
Wert  thou  my  judge,  meet  grace  thou  woukPst 

afford! 
Wert  thou  my   hangman,   strong  would  be  the 

cord!  *r 

Qtf  \  cpukTst  thou  e'er  forget  that  Death  is  sure 
the  witttess — Marlow  is  secure. 


one  design, 
to  mine; 


Hope  shone -r  those  lipks  though  secret  bound-its' 

both;  /.  "** 

Hope  set—they  shivered! — what  to  thee  ttrisle  * 
oath  ?  ■    «  ■ / 

XAiift  wye  the  choice  on  perjured  faith  to  steer  / 
From  wreck  to  fortune-^-fni//«-r-beholl  it  here!  ' 
Now  hear  me,  Marlow*— though  I  fain  would  cast 
Food  to  revenge  and  light  upon  the  past,  '"*** 

Apd  send  thy  branded  name  to  latest  time  '  I  \ 

In  all  its  foul  deformity  of  crime ;  ■  ■    1  j 

Yet  not  one  word  shall  harm  thee :  we  have  met/; 
Linked  in  one  cause,  one  oath  unites  tie  yet — »     :  ■' 
That  oath  has  past  not  with  its  cause  away,      > »  '^ 
But  still  forbids  my  spirit  to  betray.  '  • «. 

My  lot  has  fall'i)  on  darkpess  ami  on  strife,     -    :  L 
And  sin  hath  stain'd  and  misery  mark'd  my  life ;  ■' 
And  o'er  my  corps?  shall  whitening  lips  reveal, 
Tales  of  wild  deeds— the  darings  <&  O'NeOL  .     '  ^ 


1 
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WhbtaVr  its  guilt*  the  erriftg  life  they  Man;      c  i  i 
May  inark  the  ruffian,  not  disown  the  nan* 
O'NdU  ne'er  wrested  from  the  poor  their  gain*    M 
Ne'er  heard  the  voice  of  woman  plead  in  Tain ; 
Ne'er  stirred  one  step  from  man's  most  hostile  blow,  nw 
Nor  broke  one  plighted  word  to  friend  or  foe  i 


But— (nearer,  Marlow !)  in  my  power  are  stored, 

Proofs  thai  would  gi  ve  thee  to  the  hangman's  cord ; 

Proofs  that  thy  loyal  love  too  well  proclaim, 

Writ  by  thy  hand  and  sanctioned  by  thy  name.         *)»>■ 

These,  the  sole  tokens  of  our  olden  plot, 

Are  hid,  sage  Marlow,  in  a  secret  spot: 

And— nay,  reply  not — shfdl  be  in  thy  power, 

If  on  the  scaffold  at  Life's  latest  hour 

Thou  by  my  side  wilt  stand,  then  ere  the  breath  ' 

Which  yet  can  save  or  slay  thee  yield  to  death, 

Approach*  and  to  thy  ear  shall  be  teveal'd 

The  archived  where  that  witness  is  oonceaTd. 


Uf 


Now  take,  thy  choice,  for  by  our  oath  I  swear  •  .  ,, 
The  secret  shall  be  shown  but  then  and  there.     ,i*v 
Thou  wilt — enough :  now  home  with  joyous  heart, 
Night  wanes  and  sleep  is  on  my  soul — depart  !  j*  . . 

XVI. 

)  Ml 


Lone  in  his  cell  the  musing  Rebel  lay,  ,  ;/ 

And  watch'd  the  dull  hours  lead  the  ling'ring  dayr 
Crime  gives  men  courage — with  its  wintry  years  Jfr 
The  heart  congeals,  and  freezes  o'er  its  fears.    . .    „ 
They  who  lose  hope,  lose  terror,  and  the  course      . 
Of  sane  emotion  withers  at  its  source.  . , 

The  worst  once  borne,  it  boots  not  what  we  bear,. 
And  man's  best  virtue  grows  but  Sin's  despair :      f& 
Yet  cold  the  thoughts  which  found  their  bitto 

food 
In  that  most  still  and  midnight  solitude.  , 

To  die  was  nothing — they  whose  years  are  strife, 
Will  welcome  death  in  weariness  of  life. 
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But  'inia*  *ihe  rabble  crowd,  obscene  and  low 
Thus  to  be  set — the  marvel  of  the  show  ; 
*n£wake  dull  wonder  in  each  idle  eye, 
And  J^row  the  monster  of  the  Newsman's  Ee ; 
To  bear  the  threat — to  wince  beneath  the  gibe 
Of  Laws  pert  sons — the  soul-contracted  tribe,     -* ~ 
Who  feed  on  crimes  and  fatten  on  distress, 
Mk  wring  vile  mirth  fi«n  Suffering',  k*  ««. ; 
To"  stand  alone  and  friendless — and  begirt 
With  eagerest  foes  all  panting  to  perrert,     . 
And  shape  by  some  strange  alchymy  of  sense        «■ 
His  worst  accuser  from  his  own  defence : 
Aha  then  that  humbling  pity  of  the  crowd, 
Which  more  than  ail  is  poison  to  the  proud; — 
tfnis  welt  might  wring   that   spirit,  well  might 

bring 
To  thought  its  torture  and  to  death  its  sting.         **' 


Vm  o'NEIM;, 


xvii. 

The  morn— the  moment  came :  the  Court  wafrtet 
The  accusers  summoned  and  the  gazers  met 

* 

And  all  his  heart  foreboded  doom'd  to  feel, 
Stood  calm  and  changeless  to  the  last — OTiefll ! 


The  mind  which  vaguely  on  its  dreamings  feeds, 
Delights  to  suit  men's  features  to  their  deeds* 
Rude#was  the  colouring  which  the  public  dread 
Had  o'er  the  image  of  the  Rebel  shed ; 
And  sped  the  circling  murmurs  of  surprise* 
When,  there  first  seen,  he  met  those  eager  eyeli?. 
Albeit  the  deep  and  wearing  wound  which  still 
Prey VI  on  the  iron  frame  it  could  not  kill; 
Albeit  that  cankering  chain  and  narrowest  lair*    * 
To  him  whose  nature  was  the  mountain  air,    .      / 
Join'd  to  the  aids  his  practised  art  supplied, 
E'en  in  his  cell  his  lineaments  to  hide, 
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Had  Mind  dunged  fe  fom;  j*^ 
there 

W^a^tbodiaBofhttttypBrtn^^^ 

Ctar"**«-H-at*¥AllBil  i| 

And  die  neb  loeb  tbjch -„.»  ,     A 

■■  ■■*  for  aft  ^ 

wde,  .' 
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Alone  be  questioned  in  his  turu-— pursued  (  .:  f  .n  a 
The  wearied  witness  through  each  winding  nfcwdti 
He  had  not  walked  this  world  without  the  art   *  •  / 
Which  threads  the  mazes  of  the  hidden  heart ;„  <// 
Each  weakenfd  proof,  each  varying  evidence*  :     'I* 
Each  truth  made  dark  or  turn'd  to  his  defence^  <  A 
Each  nicest  subtlety  which  doubt  can  draw 
From  those  linked  quibbles  which  we  nickname  law, 
He  seiz'd  and  show'd  so  wisely,  that  ev'n  they  - .  ;T 
Grown  in  the  school  of  modern  sophists  grey*      t<* 
Drew  back,  and  marvell'd  at  the  skill  which  nifcto. 
Chicane  perplex'd  and  Truth  itself  dismayM,    <,,T 
But  vain  was  aught  that  genius  promptedthtt£,<H 
Too  strong  the  charges  and  the  guih  too  bare ; '/  " 
And  though,  when  lastly  all  his  powers  were  thrown  ^ 
In  one  warm  close,  his  deep  and  thrilling  tone 
Betray'd  its  magic  on  the  listeners'  ears     ■       »  .  it 
In  eyes  all  streaming  with  reluctant  tear*,    .      .  <t 


*> 
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And  hopto  and  *age*est  wishes  more  ratenst,' :  ■  •  *  'A 
Bbr NatUfe'e  struggles  with  the  harsher  sense,  '-\i<i 
Yet  w*U  he  knew  each  art  he  had  assumed        >H 
Was  vain,  his  fate  unalterably  doom'd,  •  ;/ 

That  doom  was  past — he  heard  with  steady  breath* 
An&  ihangeless  cheek — and  yet  that  doom  was 
death. 

XIX. 

They  led  him  through  the  Court,  and  as  he  past '  ^ 
On  MtirioVs  brow  his  eye  was  calmly  cast ; 
AifiA'as  fch?  Apostate  stood  beside  the  door 
Through,  which  th*  attendant  train  the  Rebel  bore, 
Hettttid?  With '  wtrisper'd  tone  and  smiling  air, 
<(  Wfe3&e£t  again — Remember  when  and  where !"  ^^ 
nwcvui*  ji '.  '■  - 

XX. 

They  bore  him  back,  and  as  the  twilight  fell 
There  can**  a  sfttfnger  to  his  lonely  cell, 
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And  seemM,  so  warm  the  greeting,  to  impart  '    :  i 
Unlooked-for  sunshine  to  that  sttllen  heart.  <  1 

To  him — when,  far  as  that  close  chamber  ticttM  "  **« 
Allow  such  graces  th"  impatient  gaoler  stood  J    •  i" 
To  him  the  Rebel  whisper'd  long  and  low,       '  '  A 
And  still  each  word  move  weighty  seem'd  t»  grow1, 
For  still  the  listener  wax'd  devoutlier  hush'd, 
And  still  his  swarthy  cheek  the  warmer  flushed ;   «* 
And  oft  he  check'd  the  lip — but  clench'or  thfe 

hand—  "r 

And  starting  oft  as  oft  resumed  his  stand. 
And  when  O'Neill  had  ceasedv  he  turn'd  his*  eye  / 
Full  on  the  Chief  and  looked  his  brief  reply.    '    •  1 
No  need  of  words  f— in  that  one  look  were  toW   '  **• 
Fierce  thoughts  for  which  all  language  had  beeii 

cold. 
Oh  !  when  the  swelling  heart  to  heart  woairi  sp**,1 
In  vain  the  weaft  lips  would  hs  sfttnee  break,  *  •'• 
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It  shows— not  tclh  its  mysteries— 4t  displays 

Its  deep  abysses  in  a  glance— die  blase  <tr 

Of  lightning  not  man  rapidly  unfold* 

The  world  of  cloud  in  which  its  borne  it  holds, 

And  bares  before  us  with  an  instant's  light, 

The  scenes  and  secrets  of  the  broken  night. 

XXI. 

There  was  a  pause — till  with  a  sudden  start        Sfp 

They  heard  the  Gaoler's  summons  to  depart, 

As  on  its  hioge  the  door  turn'd  heavily, 

And  strove  the  harsh  lock  with  the  grating  key. 

Then  ota~the  Rebel's  features  with  the  spell 

Of  buried  thoughts,  a  softening  shadow  fell ;       sir 

la  it  die  Gaoler's  lamp  perchance  too  near 

Which  dims  that  eye,  or  can  it  be  a  tear  ? 

Out  on  the  heart's*  perversity,  so  oft 

To  Guilt  as  callous  as  to  Feeling  soft! 
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So  madly  reckless  where  the  Future's  cast,         yi0 
And  yet  so  fond  a  craven  to  the  Past ! 
Again  with  voice,  though  faint  and  stifled,  clear 
He  poured  new  mandates  on  that  trusted  ear. 
And  as  he  spoke  and  deathlier  wax'd  his  hue, 
A  hidden  treasure  from  his  breast  he  drew —     «r 
Ob,  through  all  change  how  cherished  by  that  heart, 
And  now  —  from  life  'twere  not   such   pang  to 

part! 
With  trembling  fingers,  with  that  hurried  air 
Which  shows  the  wish  by  one  brief  wrench  to 

tear 
Its  last  loved  thing  from  life,  and  cannot  brook  V>? 
The  bitterest  penance  of  a  latest  look, 
Nor  trust  the  thought  to  pause  the  while  it  dooms, 
Lest  it  bely  the  courage  it  assumes, 
He  placed  that  token  in  the  stranger's  hand, 
And  breaking  off  as  if  at  once  unmann'd,  cy 
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Turn'd  to  the  wall  and  waved  his  last  adieu, 
Nor  heard  the  steps  which  heavily  withdrew ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  gloom  which  once  more  round  him 

fell,— 
Alas !  where  fled  his  spirit  from  that  cell  ? 

XXII. 

Day  rose  in  sorrow  !— Jrom  the  clouds  which  dun  u-o 
And  dim  lay  round  him  gleam'd  the  heavy  Sun, 
And  then  retired,   for    the.  great  winds  which 

swept 
The  rolling  vapours  hushM  themselves,  and  crept 
As  Noon  advanced,  with  a  low  moaning  sigh,. 
Into  the  dull  womb  of  the  haggard  sky ;  {*•.* 

And  all  was  ray  less ;  heaviness  and  cloud 
Sate  on  that  death  of  Nature — like  its  shroud ; 
Day  wore  the  garb  of  Night,  and  darkness  curPd 
Around,  and  canopied  the  gloomy  world. 
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XXII. 

Before  the  lofty  scaffold  widely  bow'd,  i»0 

Dense,  wedged,  and  gathering  rolPd  the  mighty 

crowd, 

Link'd  in  one  shapeless  mass,  and  fearfully 

Swaying  and  murmuring  like  a  troubled  sea ; 

There  stood  one  house  advanced  before  the  rest, 

And  there  the  space  grew  narrow- and  comprest,     U»ir 

And  the  high  garden  boundaries  stretched  along 

Inclosed  its  confines  from  the  rushing  throng. 

In  that  secluded  mansion's  loftiest  room 

Were  met  two  forms,  who  on  the  place  of  doom 

Look'd  forth  and  spake  not, — breathless  and  apart  lw 

Each  sate  and  fed  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

Norman — methinks  that  link'd  with  deeds  like 
thine, 

Dark  is  the  comrade,  desperate  the  design. 
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Well  was  that  dwelling  known  to  those  whose  zeal 
Had  knit  their  fate  to  darkness  and  O'Neill ;         l*r 
And  fitting  seem'd  such  spot  to  those  who  meet 
On  plans  where  wisdom  would  not  scorn  retreat ; 
For  wrought  beneath  were  winding  caverns  made 
To  shield  the  stores  of  wealth's  most  precious  trade; 
Those  ruby  spells  by  which  the  Teian  sung  bu> 

To  sweeter  chords  than  youth  has  ever  strung. 
Those  vaults  bad  other  entrance  where  the  way 
Through  streets  remote  and  rarely  haunted  lay  ; 
And  one  led  idly  through  that  lonely  place 
Two  harness'd  steeds  of  England's  hardiest  race*  Kr 

XXIV. 

Hark  !  through  that  wide  throng  went  a  low  and 

deep 
And  mingling  sound,  like  winds  which  break  from 

sleep, 
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To  meet  and  mutter  on  the  giant  hill — 

A  press,  a  rushing,  and  then  all  was  still ; 

Still  as  the  sky  which  lay  in  heavy  rest,  C*«* 

Hushing  the  tempest  couch'd  within  its  breast 

And  on  that  scaffold  stood  erect  and  proud 

Its  victim  glancing  on  the  gloomy  crowd. 

Saddening  and  strange  the  contrast  of  the  fair 

And  faultless  features  with  their  haughty  air,       t*.c 

And  of  the  youth  so  touching  in  its  bloom, 

With  the  black  memory  of  its  guilt  and  doom. 

Behind  him  stood  the  priest,  and  close  beside 

Reluctant  Marlow  in  his  solemn  pride, 

And  well  the  fear  and  fever  which  prevaiTd  is* 

O'er  his  false  heart  those  sullen  features  veiTd. 

When  with  one  circling  glance  O'Neill  bad  view'd 

The  vast  and  still  and  moveless  multitude, 

He  spake,  and  deeply  rolTd  his  voice  along 

Into  the  rapt  souls  of  the  breathless  throng : —      Uc 
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xxv. 


"  I  speak  not  for  your  pity — nor  to  win 

Tears  for  my  lot,  or  tolerance  from  my  sin, 

My  guilt  against  the  oppressors  hath  been  great, 

And  now  it  meets,  nor  murmurs  at,  its  fate ; 

But  vainly  dooms  are  fixM  and  blood  is  spilt,         it. 

While  lives  the  oppression  there  must  last  the  guilt , 

And  every  rebel  drop  they  shed  returns 

Again  to  life,  and  in  our  offspring  burns: 

Tet  let  my  fate  forewarn  you,  ye  may  drain 

Tour  very  hearts  in  struggling,  but  in  vain.  £•'*>? 

Groan  but  endure — if  Hope  be  sown  in  tears, 

Its  fruit  shall  ripen  in  the  smile  of  years. 

Though  through  the  gloom  of  Time  no  star  hath 

shone, 
Though  worn  and  weak  ye  wander  darkling  on, 
The  word  has  gone  which  to  the  womb  of  night      Ln  * 
Prodaim'd,  '  Let  light  be ;'  and  there  shall  be  light. 
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Ye  who  behold  me,  when  in  after  years 
My  name  comes  clothed  with  curses  on  your  ears, 
When  each  who  reck'd  not  of  its  secret  springs, 
O'er  my  dark  life  the  darker  scandal  flings,  ty 

Say  to  your  sons  that,  though  the  tale  be  true, 
The  life  was  spent — the  guilt  incurr'd  for  you : 
Say  that  the  Rebel's  erring  heart  and  hand, 
False  to  his  King,  was  loyal  to  his  land : 
Say  this,  and  add,  that  when  his  doom  was  past 
His  soul  was  yours,  and  fearless  to  the  last; 
And  if  one  murmur  past  his  lips,  its  tone 
Rose  for  his  Country's  sufferings,  not  his  own  P 

XXVI. 

Why  as  he  moves  away,  so  wistfully 
Turns  to  that  nearest  house  his  wand'ring  eye  ? 
Why,  through  the  half-shut  lattice,  as  they  catch 
That  glance  and  gesture  from  their  lonely  watch  ? 


U 
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Why  grow  that  pair  so  deadly  pale  and  still  ? 
Why  curdles  o'er  their  blood  so  damp  a  chill  ? 
Alas !   whatever  the  cause,  it  cannot  bear  <*v 

A  hope  for  him  whose  latest  scene  is  there. 
He  turn'd — on  Marlow  meaningly  he  glanced, 
Whose  pale  cheek  flush'd  as  slowly  he  advanced. 
They  met :  the  Rebel  closing  still  more  near 
Bent  down,  and  whisper'd  in  his  eager  ear.  tar 

Whatever  the  import  of  those  words,  no  sound 
Broke  on  the  heavy  silence  brooding  round ; 
And  listening  Marlow  scarcely  seem'd  to  breathe, 
So  rapt  his  interest  in  their  sense.     Beneath 
The  scaffold   there  were  hearts  which  $tilTd  the 

sigh,  ?•* 

And  tears  which  rolTd  unfeU  from  every  eye ; 
And,  over  all,  the  aching  heaviness 
Of  Feeling  wrought  unto  its  strain'd  excess, 
Sate  like  an  Incubus,  and  hotly  prest, 
Mastering,  and  weighing  on,  the  labouring  breast.  > 
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XXVII. 


A  shot,  a  flash  upon  the  stillness  broke, 
Along  the  scaffold  rolPd  the  wreathing  smoke 
Hark  !  hark  again !— a  sharp  and  sudden  cry 
Along  the  gloomy  air  burst  piercingly. 
Slow  rose  the  smoke — and  there  dark  Mariow  lay,  mC 
Steep'd  in  his  blood  and  gasping  life  away ; 
Pass'd  o'er  his  changing  cheek  the  withering  air 
Which  knits  the  body's  with  the  soul's  despair ; 
Pass'd  o'er  his  limbs  the  shudder  and  the  strife 
Of  Death's  stern  angel  with  reluctant  life ;  *k 

The  lips  shrink  parting  from  the  teeth,— and  now 
Darker  and  darker  glooms  the  livid  brow ; 
And  from  the  lids  start  forth  the  straining  balls, 
Where  the  dull  film  more  glazed  and  ghastly  falls; 
Then  comes  the  choked  and  gurgling  groan — the 

last,  ■}  *.  * 

Most  brief— most  bitter  struggle— it  if  past ! 
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%  with  eyes  upon  his  victim  bent, 
Full  of  fierce  joy,  the  stricken  Rebel  leant 
On  the  priest's  ready  arm— and  from  his  side 
Oozed,  drop  by  drop,  the  faint  yet  fatal  tide ;       ?xv 
But  not  one  trace  of  suffering  came  to  break 
The  haughty  stillness  of  the  marble  cheek ; 
To  wring  the  muscle  or  distort  the  limb : — 
The   death  he  fear'd  not,  brought  no  pang  for 

him; 
And,  as  the  priest  bent  o'er  him,  low  but  clear    )i* 
His  broken  accents  reach'd  the  father's  ear. 


"  Bless  thee,  my  Norman  ! — welcome  is  the  blow, 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  my  vengeance  on  my  foe ! 
Last  of  my  race,  I  drew  from  Kings  my  breath, 
I  die  a  warrior's — not  a  felon's  death  !  ?v^ 

Whose  grasp  is  that— off,  off!  ye  slaves,  and  see 
How  souls  can  scorn  your  fetters  and  be— free.1" 
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1  XXVIII. 


The  clouds  with  day  had  faded — soft  and  fair 
Lay  the  still  evening  in  the  silver  air. 
'Beside  her  lattice,  where  the  flowers  carest  ^ 

That  gentlest  breeze— the  wanderer  of  the  west, 
(While  with  its  sighs  wild  birds  their  music 

blent,) 
Lone  on  her  couch  the  dying  Ellen  leant. 


XXIX. 


Her  soul  was  absent — wandering  far  away 

O'er  the  bright  memories  of  a  happier  day,  >+ "' 

And  aye  across  her  cheek's  transparent  hue 

The  blush  broke  faint  yet  all  unconquer'd  through. 

In  that  dark  eye— if  you  had  gazed  more  near — 

The  light  shone  sad,  and  trembled  through  a  tear; 

And  o'er  her  beauty — for  death's  hastening  doom   * 

Rut  gave  to  softness  what  it  marr'd  in  bloom — 
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There  reign'd  that  dreamlike  and  divine  repose, 
Which  Life's  most  solemn  hour  alone  bestows ; 
For  ere  we  pierce  the  vague  unfathom'd  gloom 
Which  veils  the  mightiest  mystery  of  our  doom,     )cf 
There  seems  some  prescience  of  a  brightening 

goal 
To  cheer  the  toil  and  darkness  of  the  soul. 
And — like  the  moment  when  the  sunbeams  leave 
Their  parting  glory  to  the  deepening  eve, 
Whatever    is    earth's  grows   mingled  with    the 

sky,  l&* 

And  awes  the  spirit  while  it  wooes  the  eye. 


There  came  the  soft  mute  step  we  vainly  curb 
For  those  whom  shortly  nothing  will  disturb; 
And  the  fond  menial,  when  she  nearer  drew, 
Turn'd  her  full  eyes  to  shun  the  maiden's  view,   7^' 
And  smoothed  the  voice  in  which  the  rebel  grief 
Strove  in  each  tone  to  find  itself  relief. 
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She  gave  a  small  slight  casket  quaintly  wrought, 
A  stranger  peasant  had  that  instant  brought : 
Oh,  as  that  dying  hand  the  token  took,  ?>r 

What  flush'd  the  cheek  —  the  frame  so  wildly 

shook? 
The  spring  obey'd  the  touch—  within  was  lain 
Love's  earliest  gift — a  locket — broke  in  twain : 
She  saw,  nor  shrunk — that  gift  to  her  returned 
Broke  life's  last  tie — her  lover's  fate  she  learn'd :    ]>" 
She  saw,  nor  shrunk — one  look  had  power  to  kill ; 
The  worst  was  wrought — the  broken  heart  was 

still ! 


THE    END. 
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The  contents  of  this  volume  (originating,  as  its  name  imports, 
chiefly  in  seif)  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  several  years  standing; 
written  in  occasional  intervals  of  leisure,  and  then  laid  aside. 
This  will  account  for  an  allusion  here  and  there,  which  may 
appear  somewhat  out  of  date. 
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2  what's  in  a  name? 

And  though  in  gentle  Shakspeare's  mind 
A  rose's  name  might  not  seem  vital, 
Yet  books  we  find, — much  like  mankind,- 
Achieve  distinction  by  a  title. 

Who  knows  not  him  who  dwelt  upon 
— Hour  after  hour — early  and  late- 
One  thought— to  give  his  darling  son 
A  name  that  might  control  his  fate  ? 
How  Trismegistus  charmed  the  sire ! 
But  Shandy's  demon  ruled  the  roast : — 
Misfortune  dire  had  stirred  the  fire, 
And  lo,  with  Tristram  all  was  lost  I 

Twas  not  that  his  philosophy 

Indulged  an  idle  speculation 

Of  nomenclature's  potency 

Beyond  a  hint  for  education. 

He  deemed  a  name — so  sage,  <  so  long, 

The  best  of  all  apologies 

For  (right  or  wrong)  his  vast  penchant 

To  teach  his  boy  the  ologiet 
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But  names  preparative  are  pregnant 
With  disappointment's  sad  mischances ; — 
They  rarely  jump  well  with  the  regnant 
Wishes  and  thoughts  as  life  advances : 
And  all  the  virtues  of  the  mind, 
Wrapt  up  in  names  of  purity, 
Fond  parents  find  too  seldom  bind 
Their  spells  around  futurity. 

Here  a  flint-hearted  Charity — 
And  there  a  Patience  we  behold ; 
One  making  mock  at  misery, 
The  other  as  an  arrant  scold : — 
And  lo,  where  Grace— a  lady's  maid — 
For  love-sick  dear  Miss  Di,  from  school, 
Contrives,  (the  jade)  when  duly  paid, 
To  make  Sir  Solomon  a  fool. 

And  I  might- quote  a  dozen  others 

Whose  hopes  in  names  have  been  defeated, 

Of  godfathers  and  godmothers 

Out  of  baptismal  promise  cheated. 
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Therefore  it  seems  more  safe 'and  wise, 
In  all  sponsorial  appellation, 
Rather  to  prize  what  most  defies 
The  perils  of  anticipation. 

» 
I'll  tell  a  tale. — A  parson  once.  Sirs, 
Who  smiled  at  names  romantic  styled, 
At  rustic  christening  asked  the  sponsors 
As  usual — "  Pray,  who  names  this  child? 
Hob  answered — "  Oi — the  neame  he  Joolier.*9 
"  IVhatf"— «aid  the  priest,  with  bantering  ton 
"  Joolier  ? — Joolier  9 — have  we  a  fool  here  ? 
Pooh — nonsense — I  baptize  thee,  Joan  !" 

Now  had  this  maid,  with  name  uncommon, 
Been  doomed  to  rustic  occupation, 
Julia  perhaps  had  spoiled  the  woman 
With  thoughts  beyond  her  bumpkin  station. 
Butter  and  eggs,  with  such  a  name, 
And  poultry  too,  had  been  forsaken  ;— 
But  Joan  became  a  farmer's  dame, 
Plain  honest  soul, — and  saved  her  bacon. 
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Oh,  Wilhelmina— Wilhelmina— 
Sweet  swearer  "  by  the  living  jingo !" — 
Thy  Goldsmith  ne'er  had  soiled  so  fine  a 
Mouth  as  thine  own  with  vulgar  lingo, 
But  for  thine  other  name  ; — he  knew 
That  "  gods"  must  knuckle  down  to  "/eg*,* 
When  oaths  out-flew  from  maids  like  you, 
Cognominally  known  as — Skeggs. 

And  Chrononhotonthologos, 
With  other  scruples  than  a  Jew's, 
Maugre  his  hungry  stomach's  loss, 
The  savory  slice  of  pork  eschews. 
Shall  he,  forgetting  all  his  big 
Illustrious  nomen's  dignity, 
Eat  infra  dig.  hunches  of  pig — 
Pork  !  in  a  pantry  too  ? — Not  he  ! 

Authors !  apply  these  hints  as  well 

To  books  as  men, — and  never  call 

A  volume  "  Thoughts,"  whose  pages  tell 

The  writer  never  thought  at  all : — 
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Be  wary  also  how  you  dun  us 
With  "  Woodland  Scenes/'  whose  rural  air 
Pours  Chelsea  Bunhouse  fumea  upon  us, 
Or,  reeking,  smells  of  Greenwich  Fair. 

Perhaps  the  prudent  way 's  to  indite 
Your  pages  first,  then  wait  a  little 
Till  after-reading  brings  to  light 
Some  name  that  answers  to  a  tittle. 
Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  fortune  hit 
No  lucky  passage  here  or  there, 
No  happy  bit — no  thoughts  that  fit 
And  suit  your  purpose  to  a  hair. 

There  are  who  hope  by  euphonies 
To  tickle  fancy  ;  others  scratch 
A  curious  itch  for  oddities 
In  busy  idlers  as  they  watch  : — 
Some  like  to  show  their  muse  is  up 
In  lack-a-daisy  ornament — 
Some  bid  us  "  full  of  horrors  sup" — 
Some  sicken  us  with  sentiment. 
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Thus  "  Gems  of  Genius"— <'  Hop  and  Skip"— 

"  The  Broken  Heart"—"  Parnassian  Posies"— 

"  To-ho"— and  "  Fancy's  Flow'rets"— strip 

Aonia's  shrubs  of  lots  of  roses :— 

* 

While  "  Ghost  on  Ghost"—"  Tis  all  my  Eye"— 
With  "  Tales  of  Delicate  Distress"— 
"  The  Noble  Lie,"  and  "  Thinks-Me-I  "— 
Spring  forth  from  sage  Minerva's  press. 

A  name  for  me,  then ! — First  methought 
The  stuffing  of  a  bard's  portfolio 
With  dainty  dishing  might  be  brought 
To  table  as  "  The  Poet's  Olio." 
Pshaw ! —  that 's  a  greasy  title : — well, 
Will  "  Fruits  of  Leisure"  find  more  favour  ? 
No :  though  more  true,  it  will  not  do 
Better  than  t'other's  kitchen  flavour. 

"  The  Vesper  Offering  ?"— that  would  reach, 

In  three  good  words,  as  near  the  fact 

As  any  periphrastic  speech 

Of  three  lines  length  :  but  then  'tis  hack'd. 
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— Hence,  sentimentals,  hence !  while  I, 

Abjuring  names  so  novel-like, 

Just  put  forth  my  own  theory 

Of  what  a  name  should  be  to  strike. 

A  name  should  take  with  brevity — 
A  name  should  leave  the  mind  in  doubt — 
A  name  should  make  the  curious  cry 
"  Why,  what  the  deuce  is  he  about  ? ' — 
A  name  should  never  tie  one  down 
To  any  style — or  grave  or  light — 
Boring  the  town  with  smile  or  frown ; — 
No !  names  should  be  indefinite. 

A  name  can  hardly  be  too  plain — 

That  is,  should  not  be  ornamental : 

It  should  (to  say  what 's  said  again) 

Be  any  thing  but  sentimental. 

Names  never  should  make  over-wrought 

Direct  appeals  to  readers*  senses  : 

And  lo !  a  thought  this  moment 's  caught, 

To  call  my  book— what  ?— "  Moods  and  Tenses/' 
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The  why  and  wherefore  folks  may  seek 

As  they  read  on  ;  and  if  they  find 

That  for  themselves  the  pages  speak, 

Tis  well :  if  not, — why  never  mind. 

I  '11  cry  out  first,  and  fain  confess 

The  name  is  not  without  exception  ; 

But,  more  or  less,  it  serves  to  express 

The  rules  that  governed  the  conception.  * 

Offering — Fruits — Olio,  then,  are  fled, 
With  other  nothings  of  a  name, 
And  Moods  and  Ten3Es  in  their  stead 
Must  make  or  miss  the  way  to  fame. 
Nor  let  my  prelude's  levity 
The  reader's  graver  sense  offend  ;— 
The  book  will  be  from  lightness  free, 
Full  often  ere  we  reach  the  end. 

The  heart  of  man  is  as  a  cup 
Supplied  with  mingled  sweets  and  bitters — 
And  every  drop  that  bubbles  up 
Towards  the  brim  looks  dark  or  glitters 
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Just  as  our  thoughts  are  black  or  bright. 
Ah,  quench  not  then,  with  ill-timed  jeer, 
A  gleam  of  light  in  sorrow's  night, 
— The  smile  that  haply  dries  a  tear. 


IV    A    FAMILIAR    EPISTLE   TO 


Dear  Friend,  though  letters  pass  between  us  often 
Which  by  their  heartiness  contrive  to  soften 
The  pains  of  absence — yet  as  they  are  chiefly 
On  various  topics,  which  one  touches  briefly 
Lest  any  thing  of  all  one  has  to  tell 
(Such  as  that  folks  ckez  mom  are  pretty  well — 
That  thus  the  world  is  wagging,  and  all  that 
Which  comes  within  the  limits  c(  kind  chat) 
Should  be  omitted,  and  so  leave  a  blank 
Of  subjects  that  must  hold  the  highest  rank 
In  the  heart's  tender  yearnings ; — it  foils  out 
That  sundry  matters  which  we  are  about, 
Though  with  no  wish  or  thought  of  reservation, 
Stand  little  or  no  chance  of  full  relation. 


* 
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Now,  as  you  know  some  wastings  of  my  time 

Are  answerable  for  the  sin  of  rhyme, 

And  kindly  share  whatever  may  concern 

Me  as  your  friend,  'tis  right  that  you  should  learn, 

In  somewhat  more  than  in  a  general  way, 

What  shape  my  thoughts  and  wishes  take  to-day — 

(Perhaps  'twere  more  correct  to  say  to-night, 

Since  rarely  else,  and  then  by  fits,  I  write.) 

— Well,  then,  what  think  you  ? — I  'm  about  to  print 

Some  little  things  of  mine. — I  know  you  '11  hint  j 

At  other  thoughts  and  higher  expectations     '  v- 

From  my  long  since  acknowledged  occupations. 

"  When  last  we  met,"  you  '11  say,  "  no  little  thing 

Had  taught  your  muse  to  prune  her  soaring  wing ; 

But  nobler  inspirations  then  had  fired 

Your  mind  and  heart,  which  ardently  aspired 

For  something  greater — something  that  might  give 

It's  author  all  an  Epic's  hope  to  live. 

Has  then  your  muse  been  sleeping  since,  or  is  it 

That  she  has  fail'd  to  pay  your  pen  a  visit  ? 

How  comes  it  that  her  lofty  eagle-flight 

Can  stoop  to  little  things,  and  thus  alight 

Down  from  her  towering,  bold,  sun-gazing  height  ?" 
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Thus  may  you  question  with  that  friendly  tone, 
Speaking  my  credit  dear  as  is  your  own  ;  — 
And  not  less  tuned  to  friendship's  harmony 
Might  you,  if  near  me,  catch  my  tongue's  reply : — 
But  now,  since  distant  means  can  be  no  better, 
My  words  must  take  their  shape,  and  be  a  letter, 
Which,  while  it  chiefly  tells  by  what  obstruction 
My  muse  foregoes  her  more  severe  production, 
Will  show  how  love  of  print,  which  nothing  stifles, 
Like  mine,  takes  refuge  in  a  heap  of  trifles. 

Aonian  billets  (as  I  've  said  before, 

About  two  dozen  lines  behind,  or  more)—* 

Aonian  billets-doux  I  seldom  write, 

Save  in  the  witching,  silent  hours  of  night ; 

For  while  the  glorious  sun  rides  in  the  sky, 

I  've  other — larger — fish,  you  know,  to  fry  ; 

But  when  those  hours  that  wearied  hearts  love  best 

"  Throw  their  dark  mantle  o'er" — (you  know  the  rest)— 

I  "  take  my  rouse,"  and  may  at  times  be  caught 

Indulging  in  that  art  which  one  is  taught 

Next  to  one's  A  B  C — out-pouring  from 

My  pen's  unconscious  nib  such  thoughts  as  come — 
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Some  sober  and  sedate,  and  some  more  gay, 
According  to  my  mood : — (the  latter  may 
Haply  at  times  drive  bitterer  thoughts  away.) 
Yet  many  a  tempting  hour,  when  one  would  rather 
The  simplest  flow'ret  of  Parnassus  gather, 
Than  swill  the  quintessence  of  such  delights 
As  tyrant  Fashion  makes  her  own  o'  nights, 
The  sundry  calls  of  what  we  misname  Pleasuie 
Will  still  be  interrupting  sweeter  leisure. — 
Sometimes,  nay  often,  for  a  long  long  week 
Together,  one 's  forbade  so  much  as  speak 
A  single  word  to  any  friendly  muse  : 
—Invited  here  to-day — to-morrow  there, 
Where  it  perhaps  might  look  particular, 
Or,  what  is  worse,  be  crabbed,  to  refuse ; 
Nights  roll  away — away — and  leave  no  sign 
That  they  have  been. — Tis  often  so  with  mine  : — 
— I  speak  not  now  of  that  Society, 
To  none  more  pleasant  than  it  is  to  me, 
Where  hearty  fellowship  and  happy  ease 
With  frank  and  friendly  talk  conspire  to  please, 
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In  which  the  mind,  quitting  its  lonely  mood, 
Rubs  off  the  rust  that  grows  on  solitude. 
No ;  never  let  me  dub,  in  prose  or  rhyme, 
Life's  friendly  intercourse  a  waste  of  time : 
Though  even  this,  when  added  to  the  mass 
Of  heartless  visitings,  becomes,  alas ! . 
(Friendship's  Penates,  pardon  me  1) — a  bore  : 
For,  when  a  tasteless  cup's  brimful  before, 
One   added  drop,  though  sweet,  will  make  that  cup 
run  o'er. 

Still  with  the  stream  one  goes,  leaving  the  ample 

Sources  of  self-enjoyment  just  to  be 

Parts  of  the  world  we-  live  in.     For  example  i 

Suppose  I  give  a  night— or  two— -or  three — 

As  from  a  journal  kept,  some  weeks,  ago 

For  wholesome  after-reference,  and  to  show 

To  you,  my  friend,  who  kindly  wish  to  know, 

How  my  desires  to  court  a  nobler  muse 

Were  thwarted  nightly.    I  leave  you  to  choose 

Which  of  the  sundry  sorts  of  obstacles 

Were  pleasant, '  and  which  not ; — my  Journal  tells 
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Only  that  "  such  things  were"  (and  are !)  the  reins 
By  which  life's  varied  intercourse  restrains 
A  hand,  which  else>  in  silent  hours,  like  mine. 
Might  lay  some  offerings  to  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Upon  a  loftier  altar  in  their  shrine. 
— Now  "  gather  and  surmise,"  while  I  rehearse 
Some  scenes  (I  Ve  turn'd  my  Journal  into  verse) 
Which  you  may  relish  not  the  less  for  giving 
Some  of  my  goings-on  and  ways  of  living. 


Last  night,  the  sixth — at  which  a  present  chance 

Of  leisure  serves  me  for  a  Parthian  glance— 

Last  night  was  at  a  lady's  where  1  spend, 

At  tea  and  small-talk  well-nigh  without  end, 

My  early  evenings  sometimes  with  a  friend. 

— She  fs  one  who  '11  manage  cleverly  to  bring 

A  bit  of  something  about  every  thing : 

A  chronicle  she  is  of  Magazines, 

And,  for  ought  I  know,  known  behind  their  scenes ; 

For  by  some  sign,  to  her  infallible, 

Month  after  month,  and  year  by  year,  she '11  tell 
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Who  writes  in  this — who  edites  that  Review — 
Calls  Mr.  Campbell  Tom—and  thinks  'twas  too— 
Too  bad  the  spiteful  Quarterly  should  choose 
To  heap  my  Lady  Morgan  with  abuse  :— 
She  thinks  she  's  fully  up  to  all  their  tricks, 
Who  cry*down  worth  because  of  politics. 
— In  early  life  she  wrote  a  so-so  book, 
And  scorns  to  marvel  that  it  never  took— 
Giving  this  reason  why  it  did  not  sell, 
"  Twas  caviare,  Sir,  to  the  general." 
— She  travelled  once,  and  held  it  right  to  keep 
An  Album,  into  which  she  '11  often  peep  ; 
And  when  her  memory  has  done  its  part, 
To  get  a  sentiment  or  so  by  heart, 
Of  Naples,  Milan,  Florence,  or  the  Pope, 
She  '11  venture  to  express  her  ardent  hope 
— I  don't  remember  what — but  something  witty  :— 
Then  peeps  again ;  and  vows  'tis  monstrous  pretty 
That  Byron  names  Venice — that  watery  city- 
Rome  of  the  ocean  !— -yet,  she 's  vastly  sorry 
His  lordship  was  so  naughty  as  to  worry 

c 
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The  world  with  his  Don  Juan ; — then,  again, 
Why  did  he  ever  write  that  thing  called  Cain? 

She  prides  herself  that  once— 'twas  at  a  ball,— 
She  got  some  side-wind  notice  from  De  Stael— 
There  she  saw  Talma  too, — made  "  mems"  of  what 
He  said  on  that  occasion ; — it  was  not 
Much  that  he  spoke  indeed, — but  then,  you  know, 
Twas  he  himself  who  said — Oh,  quHlfait  chaudf 
— She  loves  old  Goethe's  Faust — ay,  to  her  heart— 
And  can't  conceive,  not  she,  for  her  poor  part, 
How  Retsch's  outlines  should  be  not  admired, 
(Knowing  the  go 's  to  praise  'em  'till  one 's  tired) 
By  Gall  and  Spurzheim  too  she's  half  inspired. 
She  ventures,  now  and  then,  a  word  of  Sappho, 
Is  quite  at  home  with  Hudibras  and  Ralpho ; 
She  prates  of  Pindar  (Peter  ?),  and  she  11  soar 
At  times,  to  old  Anacreon  (by  Moore) ; 
She  knows  as  much  as  most  about  Ravanti ; 
Loves  Petrarch — Ariosto— Tassc—  Dante — 
(Englished,  you  know,  by  Dobson,  Hoole,  and  Cary ;) 
She  sometimes  quotes  the  Edda, — but  she 's  wary 
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In  what  she  says  of  Rom's  crimson 
And  deems  it  rather  prudent  net  to  go 

Beyond  her  depth,  when  M thinks  fit  to  he 

Lost  in  the  problem  of  the  Polar  sea; 
Though  not  a  little  given  to  take  her  flights 
To  icy  mountains,  and  the  Northern  tights. 
She  wishes  Parry  back,  and  almost  hates 
To  think  upon  those  horrid  Bearing's  straits — 
Trusts  the  Adventurer's  meat  and  also  coal 
Will  last, — and  hopes  (prodigious !)  from  her  soot 
The  voyagers  may  soon  return,  to  prove 
The  sweets  of  home  again— the  joys  of  love.* 
Mistress  she  is  of  tint,  and  eke  of  that — 
TTie  very  oracle  of  chit  and  chat ; 
Nor  quite  unskilled  in  hoar  antiquity, 
(Herself,  though  single,  rising  sixty-three) ; 
She  holds  it  profanation  not  to  admire 
Poets  and  poetry ;  and  shell  aspire 
In  sounding  prose,  at  times,  to  string  together 
Johnsonian  periods — all  about  the  weather. 

*  Written  during  Captain  Parry**  fine  voyage. 
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She's  up  in  Rubens,  Raphael,  Cuyp,  Vandyke, 

Books,  Phidias,  gas,  steam-engines,  and  the  like ; 

She  talks  of  Eastlake's  Bandits,  (who  does  not  ?) 

Of  Hayter's  glowing  tints,  and  Walter  Scott ; 

Prints  are  to  her  "  a  passion,"  and  the  sight 

Of  coins  and  relics  is  "  an  appetite." 

A  sort  of  critic,  too ;  and  folks  do  say 

She  sent  a  notice  on  the  last  new  play, 

To  the  Old  Monthly— but  it  was  not  printed ! 

Indeed,  by  her  'tis  somewhat  more  than  hinted, 

That  taking  umbrage  at  the  indignity 

Which  could  reject  a  lady's  offering,  she 

Had  told  the  sage  conductor,  when  he  met  her  a 

Week  afterwards, — et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Ye  skin-deep  learned  dames,  here  I  restrain 
Myself  within  due  bounds,  and  pull  the  rein. 
Ti8  only  puffed-up  pompousness  refuses 
To  relish  what,  to  say  the  least,  amuses, 
Holding  it  infra  dig.  to  say  a  word 
Except  on  weighty  matters.    Tis  absurd* 
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Small-talk  is  like  small  coin,  (the  thought  's  not  new, 

Nathless,  my  friend,  it  may  be  so  to  you.) 

It  is  a  sort  of  social  currency ; 

And  he  who  holds  his  learned  head  too  high, 

To  think  of  buying  pennyworths  of  fun, 

And  take  his  share  in  trifles,  is  like  one 

Who,  though  a  Henry  Hase  of  fifty  pound 

Burns  in  his  breeches  pocket,  yet  is  found 

Poor  for  most  purposes  within  the  range 

Of  daily  life— because  he  wants  small  change. 

I  deem  it  misery  to  have  one's  eyes 

And  ears,  and  taste,  so  very,  very  nice, 

That  one  and  all,  taste,  ears,  and  eyes,  must  weigh 

And  scan,  before  we  condescend  to  pay 

The  compliment  of  being  pleased  with  what 

Passes  before  us  : — every  thing  cannot 

Be  best,  you  know  ;  but  every  thing  may  be 

Useful  as  samples  of  variety. 

My  lady-friend,  for  instance,  (to  my  mind 

A  specimen  quite  perfect  of  its  kind) 

Is  knowing,  complaisant,  and  pleasant  too — 

In  short — why  mince  the  matter  ?— she 's  a  blue. 
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Still,  if  your  present  turn  be  for  some  grayer 

Orgies  of  learning,  let  me  ask  your  favour 

To  follow  me  where  haply  you  11  be  placed 

Mid  spirits  more  congenial  with  your  taste. 

After  the  social  joys  of  tea  and  toast, 

And  gossip  of  last  ev'ning,  I  could  boast 

Of  higher  game  : — the  rooms  of  a  sage  crony 

Were  open  for  a  Conversazione, 

And  sterling  science  being  the  order  there, 

The  rule  of  wisdom  was  to  exclude  the  Fair. 

A  Conversation  then's  a  place  where  men  go 

To  talk  ? — Oh,  no ;  litmus  a  non  luccndo. 

The  dons,  when  we  arrived,  (methought  t*  enhance 

What  was  to  come)  were  sitting  all  mum-chance— 

They  hadn't,  Sir,  a  word  to  throw  a  dog, 

And,  what  was  worse,  had  little  or  no  prog 

For  creature-comfort ;  nothing  could  I  see 

To  oil  the  rusty  mind's  machinery, 

But  half  a  dozen  straggling  cups  of  tea — 

A  sloppy,  cold  libation  of  bohea  I 

Ah  !  what  is  tea  to  those  who  know,  as  we  know, 

The  buoyant  properties  of  Maraschino 


n 
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To  weigh  up  wit  again  when  quite  aground : 
But  here,  perhaps,  'twas  only  too  profound 
To  float  upon  the  surface;  or  the  whole 
Notion  just  then  about  a  "  flow  of  soul" 
L%y  in  a  very  rigid  tongue-control. 
Well,  after  turning  over  a  few  prints, 
And  waiting  patiently  to  catch  some  hints 
Of  mental  potency,  but  finding  none, — 
1  thought  it  quite  as  well  to  cut  and  run 
Off  to  my  lodgings,  where  my  inclination 
Not  rendering  me  agog  to  take  my  station 
Among  the  expectant  Muses,  I  thought  best 
To  say  my  prayers — take  candle, — and  to  rest,—- 
But  with  a  firm  resolve  that  the  next  night 
(This  very  one)  I  would  proceed  to  indite 
A  trifle  of  my  epic,  unless  fate 
Should  make  "  an  evening  party"  end  too  late, 
To  which  a  card  (that  creature  of  futurity, 
Reaching  to-day  its  five  weeks'  full  maturity, 
Charged  with  the  talismanic  words  "  At  home 
Thursday  the  seventh")  invites  me  now  to  come. 
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And  so,  though  half  it  puts  me  in  the  dumps, 
I  must  whip  on  my  pantaloons  and  pumps — 
See  who  is  who  in  Bruton-street,  and  then 
Hie  home  again  to  re-assume  my  pen, 
Either  to  get  on  further  in  life's  story, 
Or  take  a  goose-quill  flight  at  higher  glory. 
The  clock  now  strikes  eleven — 'tis  just  the  time  ; 
Here  goes  till  twelve — and  then  return  to  rhyme. 

*  *  •  •  • 

The  moment  *s  come  ;  but  not,  alas  !  for  me, 
Pregnant  with  heart-expanding  poesy — 
(And,  sooth  to  say,  'tis  nearer  four  than  three) 
I  'm  at  my  post,  'tis  true,  but  tired  and  jaded, 
The  brightest  Aow'rets  of  Parnassus  faded  ; 
My  mind,  such  as  it  is,  all  in  a  maze, 
A  buzz,  a  hubbub,  full  of  this  and  that — 
Elopements — how  d'ye  do's— new  dresses — plays— 
Your  La'aship  can't  be  serious  !— dear  me ! — what  ? 
Macready— charming  weather — bless  us  ! — no ! 
Oh  law !— pray  what's  the  news  ?— 1  hope  you'll  go- 
Next  Wednesday— 'tis  her  benefit,  you  know — 
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Now,  really,  now — but  who  is  that  young  thing  ? 
She's  just  come  out — (a  glass  of  ice  ?)  knock— ring — 
More  company— delightful ! — what  a  crowd  !— 
Your  Lordship's  very  good— I'm  vastly  proud — 
Ha,  I  declare,  my  dear— there 's  Mrs.  Racket — 
How  do  ? — how  do  ? — and  charming  Lady  Clacket  — 
Heavens ! — what  a  tongue  she  has  ? — and  only  see, 
Here  are  the  Grangers  come — there  fs  O — there 's  P. 
Belzoni,  too,  and  pretty  Mrs.  D. 
How  stout  she  gets — (a  jelly,  ma'am  ?)— Sir  John, 
Pray  who  is  that  queer  friend  of  your's  ?  (some  cake?  ) 
Don't  go — 'tis  early  yet — but  won't  you  take 
Refreshments? — No.— Good  night!— I'm  glad  they're 

gone 
The  fogrums  1 — Well !  the  room  at  length  is  thinning— 
The  evening's  snuggest  moment  just  beginning  ; 
Perhaps  the  young  folks  now  may  stand  a  chance — 
Can't  we  knock  up,  d'ye  think,  a  little  dance  ? 
(Miss  Jumper's  coming  up  1)  oh,  well,  I  vow 
They'll  help  us  out!— just  come  in  time — now — now — 
Sir  George — my  daughter  Kate-— come,  one  quadrille— 
The  Lancers — Julia,  love,  I  'm  sure  you  will — 
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No,  not  to-night,  I  thank  you.— Poz?  now  do; 
Come  now,  you  must — why  'tis  but  half-past  two ! — 
I  '11  do  as  much  next  Friday  week  for  you. 
What,  you  will  go  then — well — well— never  mind, 
I  '11  pay  you  off  for  this — 'tis  so  unkind  ! — 
Nay,  if  you  wilt,  good  night ;  but  you  had  best 
Not  see  my  face  again  this  week  at  least, 
You  cruel  creature  you !    But  'tis  your  marriage 
Has  made  you  grave,   poor  thing! — The  Delmours' 

carriage ! 
My  cloak ! — Miss  Tibbs's  servant !— rattle — rattle — 
The  street 's  alive  with  clattering  wheels  and  cattle. 
Good  night ! — Doors  closed, — the  lady  of  the  house, 
(Twas  whispered  by  a  confidential  mouse) 
Turning  lack-lustre  eyes  upon  her  spouse, 
Exclaims — "  Folks  stay  so  long !  they  never  know 
How  very  kind  I  think  it  when  they  go : 
I  really  am  quite  tired  out— Sir  John 
A'n't  you  rejoiced  to  be  once  more  alone  ? 
Look,  if  it  isn't  three  o'clock  and  past ; 
These  things  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  last. 


»* 
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Dear  me,  1  don't  know  when  I  shall  recovef . 
Stanford/  put  out  the  lights — thank  Heaven,  that  *« 
over !" 


Such  are  the  joys  of  Lady  Squeezem's  rout. 

It  can't  be  helped,  you  know— one  must  "  go  out : 

And  though  these  fashions  are  the  very  deuce 

For  those  who  relish  not,  but  can't  refuse 

To  make  a  unit,  where  a  motley  crowd 

Magnify  nothingness  by  talking  loud, 

P'rhaps  'tis  a  cheap  escape  from  sundry  jokes 

For  being  queer  and  unlike  other  folks  : 

Yes,  if  one  lives  at  all,  thus  it  must  be, 

Just  for  the  form's  sake  of  society. 

Nay,  to  speak  truth,  spite  of  the  various  scandals, 

The  clack,  the  clatter,  rumpus,  lamps  and  candles, 

With  which  folks  wipe  their  debts  out  once  a  year, 

There  are  some  gleams  of  sunshine  even  here. 


For  instance,  had  I,  to  escape  this  crowd, 
Taken  a  step  that  is  at  least  allowed, 
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And,   among  those  who  're   "  grieved  they  couldn't 

come," 
(Because,  perhaps,  they  chose  to  stay  at  home) 
Sent  my  apology  to  be  displayed 
like  theirs  on  marble  tables,  where  they're  laid 
In  heaps,  to  hint  that  though  the  rooms  are  crammed, 
There  are  some  dozens  yet  who  might  have  jammed 
Their  bodies  also ;  (which  ensemble  shows 
What  lots  of  folks  the  lady  hostess  knows :) 
Oh !  I  had  missed  the  sight  of  such  a  creature, 
So  sweet,  so  every-thing  in  form  and  feature ! 
By  Jove !  I  'd  pass  another  such  a  night, 
Yea,  twenty,  forty  like  it,  so  I  might 
Enjoy  one  repetition  of  that  sight. 
For  such  another  glance  as  that  I  'd  try 
My  luck  at  routs  for  half  a  century. 
Such  looks  from  such  bright  eyes  I  never  knew  I 
But  then,  with  thee,  sweet  saint!  I  've  nought  to  do, 
Since  in  the  squeeze  was  one,  who  by  my  guess 
Had  a  heart's  right  in  thy  dear  happiness : 
And  so,  farewell ! 


LA    DEMOISELLE. 


Thus  then  you  see,  my  friend, 
I  'm  baulked  once  more  in  striving  for  the  end 
So  long  in  view. — Well,  let  my  poem  sleep 
Snug  in  my  desk  another  night — 'twill  keep. 
Though  in  this  chitty-chatty  mood  one  may 
Scribble,  when  half  awake — away — away, 
One 's  all  unfit,  at  more  than  half-past  three, 
To  court  severer  Muses — or  to  be 
Intent  on  weighty  subjects,  such  as  mine  ; 
Nor  does  my  mind  to  aught  but  bed  incline, 
Unless,  indeed,  (and  I  'm  half  bent  upon  it) 
To  greet  that  lovely  creature  with  a 
Shall  I  begin,  "  beautiful  beiyg  !**- 
I  won't  commence  my  sonnet  so — but  so : 


so  v  VET. 

Once,  once  again,  in  the  omnipotence 
Of  thy  most  gentle,  all-unconscious  power, 
Oh  bless  my  waking  eyes !  or  in  that  hour 
When  slumber  lightly  seals  mine  outward 
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Steal  on  me  with  thy  quiet  influence, 
Silent  and  beautiful, — and  be,  or  seem, 
The  sweetest  being  of  the  sweetest  dream 
That  Truth's  and  Fancy's  mingled  effluence 
E'er  thrilled  the  heart  withal !— I  saw  thee  there, 
Most  like  the  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 
Stepped  from  her  star.— But  ah,  that  fragile  grace, 
And  the  blanched  hue  of  that  most  delicate  face 
Bespeak  thou  art  no  less  her  mortal  guest 
Than  of  Earth's  lovely  daughters'  loveliest ! 

■  •  •  ■  •  a 

This  stinted  child  of  Poesy  confines 
Itself  so  strictly  in  its  rhymes  and  lines, 
That  search  where'er  I  might,  I  never  knew 
Of  all  the  great  in  sonnet-craft,  but  few 
(Though  I  rank  most  of  them  among  my  betters) 
Who  did  not  seem  to  put  the  Muse  in  fetters. 
Yet  I  like  sonnets,  and  oftimes  offend 
That  way  myself, — but  chiefly  to  this  end, 
Because  I  think  their  strictness  may  be  found 
Good  poet-practice.     Tis  a  sort  of  school 
To  keep  too  lax  a  style  within  some  bound, 
And  tie  a  rambler,  like  myself,  to  rule. 
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Thus  much  for  sonnets,  then  :  and  now  I  go 
To  sleep— perchance  to  dream — so  bo*  repos. 


The  8th. — More  promising — but  passed — in  what  ? 
Mem.  Several  pleasant  friends  came  in  to  chat — 
Foes  to  the  silent  Muse  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
I  like  the  fellows  well,  and  they  like  me. 
— Oysters  and  punch,  in  strict  sobriety, 
And  liberal  talk  ckez  mot  till  half  past  three. 


The  next  night,  Saturday,  the  Muse  is  cheated 
By  her  own  sisters,  where  the  sense  is  treated 
With  harmony,  as  Ronzi's  vivid  song 
In  thrilling  utterance  pours  its  tide  along, 
And  sweet  expression  with  a  milder  glory 
Lives  on  the  lips  of  gentle  Caradori. 
Where,  too,  the  other  Ronzi,  who  may  be 
Herself,  for  aught  I  know,  Terpsichore — 
Though  with  a  form  less  airy  than  beseems 
The  dancing  goddess  of  Canova's  dreams-* 


St  TIIE    OPERA. — SUNDAY. 

Gives  every  attitude  a  graceful  sense, 

And  to  each  varied  movement  eloquence, 

Till  we  almost  forget  to  dwell  upon 

The  loss  of  one— the  sylph-like  beauteous  one— 

Whose  fairy-loved  Cendrillon  at  the  ball 

Made  every  falling  footstep  musical. 


The  10th,  called  dies  jiojt—- but  who  knows  why 
Except  the  hungry  men  of  law  ? — not  I. 
The  day 's  a  day  that  fitlier  with  it  brings 
Thoughts  upon  higher  far  and  holier  things 
Than  all  the  sounding  elegance  of  rhyme : 
A  day  that  bids  us  take  account  of  time — 
A  day,  indeed,  that  never  should  pass  by 
Without  deep  musings  on  eternity. 
And  though  perchance  (for  Sunday  can't  exempt  us 
From  worldly  thoughts)  the  itch  of  verse  may  tempt  us 
To  fix  some  image  that  bears  brightness  in  it, 
Rather  than  lose  "  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute ;" 

*  MadtmolieUe  Mercandotti,  now  Mrs.  Hughes   Ball,  who* 
dancing  wat  the  very  melody  of  motion. 


Yet  when  the  heart's  not  bfanted  to  die  ■ 
Of  heaven's  own  goodness  in  its  day  of  res 
More  solemn  sentiment  the  mind  pervades 
Than  "  dreams  of  Pindns  and  th*  Aonian 


The  next  three  nights,  spent  in  agreeable 
And  cheerful  visits  that  I  like  fall  well ; 
Which  being  one  and  all  of  the  same 
The  first  and  second  friendly  as  the  last. 
My  journal  merely  offers  a  reflection 
As  to  what  qualities  confer  perfection 
On  such  affairs  of  sociable  refection, — 
Of  all  the  feasts  at  which  I  ever  bait, 
Commend  me  to  that  snuggest  number  eight 
For  pleasant  dinner*,  where  one  fs  sure  to 
With  general  conversation  as  a  treat, 
With  no  restraint  at  all  save  po&esse, 
No  knuckling  down  to  pride— nor  haughtiness 
Beyond  propriety — where  nought  that  *s  said 
Or  drank  sends  one  disquieted  to  bed : 
In  all  things  nor  too  little  nor  too  much — 
Thanks  be,  of  dinners  1  get  sundry  such, 
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And  some  of  them  just  now. — In  short,  each  day, 
Till  Monday 's  past,  (and  that  night  to  the  play 
With  my  young  friends  from  *  *  street)  I  'm  hired 
Beyond  the  chance  of  being  muse-inspired : 
For  though  from  such  like  hospitalities, 
However  late  the  congress,  one  can  rise 
Before  the  usual  hour  of  scribbling  9s  come, 

(That  is,  with  me)  and  get  snug  in  at  home; 

» 

Still  there 's  that  something  in  a  set-out  dinner 
Makes  ev'n  the  moderate    feel   they  don't  "grow 

thinner*' — 
And,  as  the  poet  sings,  your  dainty  bits 
Fatten  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  out  the  wits ; 
Besides,  of  all  libations  to  the  Nine, 
Few  things  propitiate  less  than  heavy  wine. 

•  •  •  .  •  ■ 

My  journal  here  is  void — unused  my  pen 
Till  the  aforesaid  Monday  next— and  then- 
Dined  at  my  friend's,  and  after  went  to  see, 
Ev'n  as  I  said,  with  pretty  A—  and  £ — 
The  Irish  poet's  woeful  Tragedy.— 
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One  of  the  lasses  with  an  eye  of  mirth, 

And  lips  where  smiles  are  aye  at  constant  birth, 

Laughed  out  her  funny  notions  of  the  play — 

(You  know  the  rianie  creature's  chirping  way) 

She  thought  it  high-flown  stuff: — her  milder  sister 

Drank  in  the  sorrows  of  the  heroine 

With  such  a  gentle  grief— I  could  have  kissed  her 

Sweet  tears  away — they  almost  summoned  mine. 

Methought  it  was  the  prettiest  criticism 

I  yet  had  seen  :  and  though  the  witticism 

Of  her  blithe  sister  was  perchance  more  true, 

I  liked  the  gentler  better — pray  don't  you  ? 

•  ••••• 

Such  are,  however  you  may  sagely  rate  them, 
The  facts  which  all  are  mainly  as  I  state  them, 
With  only,  here  and  there,  a  sort  of  wise 
Wrapping  of  names  up  somewhat  in  disguise  ;— 
Such  are  the  various  lets  which  make  old  Time 
(Else  dedicated  to  the  birth  of  rhyme) 
A  winged  and  busy  nothing : — then,  with  these, 
Number  in  sundry  other  hindrances—  - 

d  2 
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Trips  out  of  town  on  business  or  for  pleasure. 
All  breaking  in  on  quiet  evening  leisure — 
Besides  some  vagrant  fancies  of  my  own, 
Some  whims  of  wandering,  that  almost  atone 
For  wasted  moments : — and  to  these,  I  ween, 
You  '11  hardly  fail  to  add  one  more, — I  mean 
That  which  has  oftentimes  drawn  smiles  from  you,- 
The  aptness  of  that  lump  of  Amadou 
Ycleped  a  heart,  that  in  my  bosom  lies, 
To  be  the  tindery  victim  of  young  eyes 
From  being's  day  of  spring  ev'n  to  that  age 
When  the  world's  warier  ones  indulge  more  sage 
Heart-worshippings  than  those  eye-sparks  of  light 
Which  only  seem  to  make  existence  bright, 
Until  such  meteor  glances  all  are  banished, 
And  all  their  flickering  beams  away  have  vanished 
Before  the  steadier  glow  of  one,  last,  best, 
Pure,  all-in-all  absorbing  interest  ;— 
That  genial,  soul-inspiring,  lasting  flame 
Which  being  love's  own  essence — not  its  name  — 
Annihilates  the  trivial  past  for  ever, 
And,  unlike  former  visions,  endeth — never ! 
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— And  you,  my  friend,  do  more  the  easy-hearted 

Receiver  of  young  smiles,  as  when  we  parted, 

I  think  upon,  not  now  as  though  your  heart 

Had  found  love's  joys  alone  without  the  smart — 

But  as  of  one  star-doomed  to  dwell  and  dwell 

On  fixed  affections  baffled : — you  know  well 

The  anxious  feeling— ah,  by  woe  concealed, 

The  dearest  bosomed-thought  kept  unrevealed — 

The  one  sweet  sentiment  of  life  confined 

To  rest  a  silent  trust  within  the  mind — 

The  hopes  that  looked  to  far-off  future  years 

Checked  by  the  birth  of  unimparted  fears, 

Fears  hushed  while  honor's  impulses  restrain 

The  tongue,  lest  fate  or  fortune  render  vain 

The  longings  of  the  heart,  and  to  despair 

Doom  the  fond  breast  which  fain  would  garner  there, 

"  Like  one  intire  and  perfect  chrysolite," 

Her  whose  mild  radiance  shedding  inward  light 

Might  make  the  casket  which  enshrined  it  bright. — 

You  know  how  such  perplexities  ensnare 

Time, — thoughts— and  every  thing — all  that  we  are 

Into  themselves. — Of  these  I  've  had  my  share, 
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But  though,  like  you  prophetic  of  Despair,  I 

Perchance,  with  far  more  cause,  have  been  less  wary. — 

Thus  then,  with  all  such  lets  and  hindrances, 

Mingling  annoyance  with  some  things  that  please, 

You  will  not  wonder  why  a  thwarted  wight, 

Who  finds  small  scribbling-tiine  except  at  night, — 

Rather  than  smother  his  dear  love  of  print, 

Steals  from  his  favourite  Terence  this  good  hint — 

That  still  ut  quimus  may  be  kept  snug  by  us 

Quando  ut  volumus  the  fates  deny  us; — 

And,  baulked  from  cultivating  higher  arts, 

Puts  forth  some  trifles  born  by  fits  and  starts. — 

Let  the  world  like  or  loathe,  I  know  that  you 

Will  give  them  some  regard — and  so,  adieu !— » 

But,  hold — these  jingling  lines  of  mine  obtained 

A  title  which  I  fain  would  see  sustained — 

And  though  not  written  at  a  single  sitting, 

Yet  being  an  "  Epistle,"  it  seems  fitting 

To  end  in  letter  fashion. — "  What !"  you  cry, 

"  Letter  indeed  ?  why  'tis  a  history/' 

Tis  so  : — well—  be  revenged ;  put  out  your  strength 

And  punish  me  with  one  of  equal  length  ; 


I 
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All  about  what  you  do,  and  this,  and  that — 

Be  even  with  me— say — there  'a  tit  for  tat :  — 

Let  it  surpass  all  privilege  of  franks — 

1 11  pay  the  postage  heartily,  with  thanks. 

Write  then,  and  make  "  assurance  double  rare,'* — 

Take  full  revenge—"  pour  on,  I  will  endure."— 

But  'tis  high  time  to  finish.     My  dear  fellow, — 

In  every  humour,  whether  grave  or  mellow. 

Whether  I  write  plain  prose,  or  my  muse  pours 

Her  thoughts  in  rhyme — -though  miles  on  miles  may 


Us  each  from  other—still  believe  me  ever 
Most  truly  and  unalterably — Yours. 


RETROSPECTION, 


OR 


NATALE  SOLUM. 


Movemur  enim,  nesdo  quo  pacto,  tods  ipsis  in  quibus  eonun 

que  diligimus  aut  adminmur  adsunt  vestigia. 

Cickbo. 

Lb  plus  simples  usages,  comme  les  relations  les  pins  intimes ; 
les  iiterets  las  pins  graves,  comme  les  moindres  plaisirs,— tout 
dtt*  de  la  patrie, — tout  n*en  est  plus.  On  ne  rencontre  per- 
sons qui  puisse  vous  parler  d'autre-fois,— personne  qui  vous 
attest  l'identitl  des  jours  passes  avec  les  jours  actuels;— la 
destine  recommence  sans  que  la  confiance  des  premieres  annees 
se  renuveUe  5— Ton  change  de  monde  sans  avoir  change*  de 
cmu*—*fad.  de  Start  on  erasing  the  Rhine. 


What  now  I  ring  is  bat  to  pane  away 

A  vacant  hour©  a» as—  nrniia'ani  play; 

Or  make  another  my  owna  griefat  bemone, 

Or  to  be  least  alone  when  most  alone. 

In  this  can  1— though  not  whene'er  I  chose  ■ 

Hug  sweet  content  by  my  retyred  muse— 

And  in  a  study  find  as  much  to  please 

As  others  in  the  greatest  palaces. — 

Each  man  that  lives,  according  to  his  powre, 

On  what  he  lores  bestowas  an  idle  hours : 

Instead  of  hounds  that  make  the  wooded  hils 

Talke  in  a  hundred  voyces  to  the  rils, 

I  like  the  pleasing  cadence  of  a  line 

Strucke  by  the  concert  of  the  sacred  Nine. 

Such,  of  the  Muses,  are  the  able  powres, 

That  since  with  them  I  spent  my  recant  houres, 

I  find  nor  hawke,  nor  hound,  nor  other  thing, 

Turnyes  nor  revels  (pleasures  for  a  king) 

Yeeld  more  delight. 

Browne's  Britannia's  Pastobsls, 
(  with  a  slight  alteration.) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Several  of  the  following  stanzas,  though  of  the 
prescribed  sonnet  dimension,  will  be  found  heretical 
in  the  recurrence  of  their  rhymes.  That  they  are 
thus  sent  forth  "  wanting  in  fair  proportion"  lies 
somewhere  between  indolence  and  purpose.  Of  the 
remainder  indeed  not  many  will  be  found  of  that  ab- 
solutely legitimate  structure  which  consists  in  fitting 
the  first  eight  lines  to  the  quadruple  iteration  of  two 
rhymes.  While,  however,  the  shackled  monotony  of 
the  true  sonnet  is  in  general  avoided  by  allowing  the 
sixth  and  seventh  lines  to  chime  together  in  a  new 
rhyme,  instead  of  echoing  the  second  and  third ; — the 
admission  of  some  few  with  a  more  regular  construc- 
tion serves  for  further  variety. 

Retrospection  has  grown  to  its  present  form  out 
of  short  intervals  of  leisure— a  sonnet  or  two  now  and 
then  having  been  an  agreeable  evening  recreation  after 
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weightier  day  engagements. — A  sort  of  fanciful  fond- 
ness for  the  omens  of  numerical  coincidences  first  led 
the  author  to  commemorate  his  birth-place  in  three 
sonnets,  conveying  thereby  a  sly  insinuation  of  the 
Graces;— a   step  beyond  them   made  him  cast  his 
thoughts  oh  that  most  portentous  of  numbers,  seven, 
rerum  omnium  fere  nodus; — an  eighth,  however,  brought 
him  so  near  the  Muses,   that  he  must  fain  try  his 
luck  with  the  auspicious  Nine ;  but  these  fascinating 
creatures  carrying  him  beyond  himself,  the  nearest 
point  then  to  hit  was  the  months  of  the  year ; — still 
the  scribbling  cacoethes  at  the  finish  of  his  twelfth 
made   him  aspire  at  the  lunar  months;— one   more 
brought  him  to  a  galaxy  of  sonnets  in  the  square  of 
their  own  completed  number ; — but  this  being  passed 
through,  no  resting  place  appeared  short  of  the  years 
of  his  own  age— and  lo— when  he  topped  those,  the 
fit  being  on  him  still,  nothing  could  serve  his  turn  (the 
days  in  each  month  not  being  defined  enough)  but  a 
long  leap  from  some  twenty-odd,  to  the  weeks  of  the 
year : — this  jump  fortunately  brought  him  to  a  hand- 
some close  at  the  end  of  his  fifty-second.     Another 
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step  might  have  put  him  on  a  journey  towards  his 
grand  climacteric — dangerous  ground !  for  that  once 
passed,  he  must  needs  have  gone  on  till  the  close  of 
the  century. 

So  much  for  the  progress  :— the  origin  of  his  poem 
may  best  be  described  in  the  words  quoted  before  his 
opening  stanza,  from  a  living  poet  who  has  himself 
shewn, — in  his  River  Duddon, — that  a  series  of  son- 
nets might  form  a  graceful  poem. — There  too  the 
author  finds  authority  and  example  (not  wanting  else- 
where) for  his  frequent  preference  of  giving  three 
rhymes  to  the  first  division  of  a  sonnet. 
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Yes— they  can  make  who  fail  to  find 

Short  leisure  ev'n  in  busiest  days; — 

Moments  to  cast  a  look  behind. 

And  profit  by  the  kindly  rays 

Which  through  the  clouds  do  sometimes  steal 

And  all  the  far-off  Past  reveaL 

Wordsworth* 

i. 

Place  of  my  birth;— and  I  will  add  thy  name 
Albeit  less  musical  than  may  be  heard 
Echoing  Its  sweetness  on  the  Muses9  hill ; 
For  thou  art  known  old  Plymouth — and  shalt  still 
Tell  thine  own  story  in  the  deathless  fame 
Of  many  thy  sons  whose  names  shall  live  revered 
For  genius,  valor's  high  emprize,  and  worth 
When  nobler  nothings  moulder  in  the  earth  :— 
Place  of  my  birth — where'er  life's  path  has  led 
Thy  wandering  child,  still  has  his  swelling  heart 
Throbbed,  when  amid  the  loud  world's  bustling  tread 
Thy  name  has  met  his  ear — and,  with  a  start. 
Visions  sprung  up  of  deeds  that  cannot  die 
Bearing  the  freshness  of  eternity. 
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II. 

With  what  a  fairy  spell  doth  Memory 
Call  up  the  Past  to  throng  the  present  hour, 
Wielding  her  wand  of  more  than  wizard  power 
O'er  beings  of  fore-gone  reality — 
Till  all  that  was,  in  life's  variety, 
Bright  days  and  dark — forgotten  griefs  and  gladi 
Tales  of  old  time,  and  joys  long-past,  and  sadness- 
Obeying  her  all-viewless  potency, 
Join  in  strange  chorus !    The  enchantress  breathes 
Her  incantations  in  a  Thought — that  wreathes 
Itself  a  garland  from  the  varied  flowers 
Of  years  and  years  revived — while  on,  she  scours 
Up,  up — unchecked— untired— to  times  far  gone 
With  speed  for  which  an  instant's  thousandth  were 
too  long. 

in. 
The  spell  is  on  me  now  : — lo,  she  appears 
Peopling  the  regions  of  my  native  shore 
With  forms  which  ne'er  might  meet,  save  thus,  be- 
fore ; — 
And  in  mine  eyes  —eyes  dim,  alas  !  with  tears,— 
The  lost  companions  of  my  happier  years 
Stand  as  they  lived ; — whilst  Virtue  in  her  glass 
Shows  the  unsullying  figures  as  they  pass- 
Like  Banquo  smiles,  and  points  at  them  for  hers ! 
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And  many  a  spirit  mingles  in  the  throng 
Of  many  another  age— spirits  whose  fame 
Gleaming  in  glory,  whilst  their  very  name 
Pours  music,  might  light  up  the  darkest  song, 
Till  forth  it  shone  in  borrowed  brilliancy 
Sparkling  with  rays  of  immortality. 

IV. 

But  more  to  thoughts— to  scenes,  these  strains  belong 

Than  men. — Away !  lest  truth  begin  to  prate 

Of  some  who  wore  love's  guise  to  cloke  their  hate — 

Of  knaves  half  hid  in  revelry  and  song — 

And  yellow  wretches,  with  their  god  of  gold, 

Who  many  a  dear  remembered-one  among 

Might  point  some  tale  far  better  left  untold. 

Oh !  these  self-worshippers  would  mar  the  throng 

Of  noble  souls — these  things  of  dullest  leaven — 

Creatures  of  earth,  without  a  spark  of  heaven, 

Would  soil  the  fond,  the  backward-reaching  thought 

Of  what  is  pure,  and  bootless  troubles  raise, 

Were  the  mild  Muse  to  such  a  labour  brought 

As  winnowing  musty  chaff  from  wheat  of  other  days. 
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V. 

Hail  narrow  streets—haunts  of  mine  innocent  days  ! 

I  almost  like  your  dinginess :  In  sooth, 

There  vs  not  a  nook  or  alley  but  doth  raise 

Some  pleasing,  fond  remembrance  of  my  youth  ; — 

Yea,  ev'n  yon  lumpish  Guildhall's  lack  of  grace,9 

That  was  the  laugh  of  my  uprising  years, 

Is  now  a  thing  of  memory — and  to  me, 

Seen  through  the  long,  long  distance,  it  appears 

Wrought  from  its  shapelessness  to  symmetry.— 

Let  who  will  smile— I  care  not ;  for  my  part, 

Linked  with  a  thought  of  cherished  infancy, 

The  crooked'st  lane  leads  straight  into  my  heart ; — 

Albeit,  old  Town  of  mine,  no  love  can  screen 

That  ugliest  truth  of  all — thou  art  not  over  clean ! 

vr. 
But  who  may  sing  the  glories  of  thy  fields, 
Where  rich  luxuriance  smiles  on  all  around, 
And,  proud  of  blessings  that  boon  nature  yields, 
Frank  souls,  and  liberal  open  hearts  abound — 
Where  labour's  children,  the  brown  sons  of  toil, 
Air-free  and  guileless  on  all  sides  we  meet 
Bearing  fresh  witness  of  a  healthful  soil. — 
Thrice  happy  race ! — ah,  lovely  scenes !— ye  greet 

*  See  Note  1,  at  the  end  of  the  Poem. 
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This  heart  with  things  remembered,  which  have  been 
Most  ministrant  to  its  quick  pulse  of  joy, 
When  light,  and  wild,  and  blithe— a  heedless  boy- 
Ranging  your  valleys,  meads,  and  uplands  green, 
I  plucked  and  threw  away  life's  fairest  flowers, 
Thoughtless — or  making  light— of  future  darker  hours. 

VII. 

The  Past  seems  Present  amid  thoughts  like  these ; 
And  though  fond  lingerings  among  early  days, 
And  boyish  feelings,  gather  meagre  praise 
In  hearts  of  sterner  stuff,— nor  e'er  may  please 
Sir  Stoic  Affectation's  apathies, 
No  matter — still  I  cherish  (ah !  in  vain) 
The  wish  to  be  a  very  boy  again  ;* 
Hugging  the  thousand  kindly  sympathies 
Which  mingle  with  my  being,  when  the  mind 
Strays  back  to  pleasure's  pains  which  lie  behind ; 
And. if  some  day,  ere  childhood  comes  again 
With  creeping  age,  I  hold  life's  haughtier  things 
Other  than  pride's  loud,  hollow  blusterings, 
I  too,  perchance,  may  learn  to  scorn  this  humbler 
strain. 

*  Note  2. 

£2 
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VIII. 

But  as  it  is  with  me, — ah !  why  should  thought 

Be  checked  from  beckoning  back  the  days  long-lost, 

In  whose  remembered  influence  I  almost 

Am  that  again  which  ne'er  hath  been  forgot  ? 

The  hand  of  time  hath  changed  me — and  for  what  ? 

For  wisdom  ? — No ;  that  rightly  understood 

Is  but  to  know  and  choose  the  path  to  good ; 

Experience  then  ? — experience  sure  hath  bought 

Some  gain  with  years  ?    Yes ;  just  enough  to  chill 

The  heart  with  one  cold  truth, — that  happiness 

Is  but  a  dream  of  hope.— Then  better  far 

To  deck  bright  fancy  in  the  lovely  dress 

She  wore  in  spring-time,  than  too  deeply  feel 

The  blank  reality  of  what  we  are. 

IX. 

The  Ninth  !  methinks  that  word  sounds  tunefully  I 
This  stanza  shall  be  yours,  harmonious  Nine  ! 
And  though  an  humble  votary  at  your  shrine 
Now  dips  his  nutshell  cup  in  Castaly, 
Breathe  on  him,  thrill  his  heart  to  harmony, 
And  dub  him  Musagetes  in  your  throng, 
That  your  sweet  names,  filling  his  early  song, 
May  meet  and  mingle  into  minstrelsy : — 
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Nor  then  desert  him ;  bat  bid  every  thought 
That  dwells  upon  your  loveliness  be  fraught 
With  fresh  Aonian  treasures,  unsurpassed— % 
That  first  or  ninth,  his  thousandth  and  his  last, 
May  one  and  all  be  yours ! — How  say  we  then  ? 
— By  Jove !  I  '11  try  my  luck  with  stanza  ten.* 

Hush  !  is  it  heavenly  music  breathes  around  ? — 
They  come. — First,  blithe  Thalia,  hail ; — and  see, 
Sweet  Polyhymnia — wise  Calliope — 
Clio— and  bright  Urania,  starry-crowned— 
Young  Erato — and  she  of  trip  and  bound, 
The  brisk,  the  light-of-heart  Terpsichore — 
With  solemn-robed,  divine  Melpomene, — 
All  gather,  gather  to  the  varied  sound 
Of  soft  Euterpe's  pipe.     And  though  the  lyre 
Of  him  whose  heart  the  very  names  inspire, 
Be  of  an  earthly  strain, — ah !  how  might  he 
Forego  the  thoughts  of  such  sweet  minstrelsy  ? 
To  sing  the  Muses'  number  how  refuse, 
Albeit  he  haply  miss  the  numbers  of  the  Muse  ?  t 


•  f  Notes  3  an4  4; 
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XI. 

la  sooth,  mine  ancient  Town,  I  love  thee  so, 
That  though  unskilled  Petrarca's  verse  to  raise, 
I  fain  would  build  some  sonnets  in  thy  praise, 
And  strive  to  clear  my  heart  before  I  go 
To  higher  themes— but  far  less  dear  to  me 
Than  this,  wherein  the  glass  of  Memory 
Reflects  the  cloudless  scenes  of  other  days 
That  may  return  in  heaven,  but  can  no  more  below : — 
For  though  the  self-same  fields  may  yet  be  green — 
Though  friends  still  crowd  to  greet  the  welcome  guest- 
Though  every  well-known  haunt  and  favourite  scene 
Be  yet  unchanged ; — Truth  makes  a  heavy  moan, 
For  ah,  the  sunshine  of  the  stainless  breast* 
Which  gave  young  happiness  its  loveliest  charm, — is 
gone. 

XII. 

Yet  'tis  a  pleasant  sorrow,  when  we  seem 
In  Thought's  fond  flattery,  to  live  over  such 
Young  joyous  hours ;  and  with  the  mind's  touch 
To  grasp,  albeit  but  in  a  waking  dream, 
Youth's  freshest  flowers  again— to  feel  the  beam 
Of  our  fair  summer  warm  the  heart  once  more — 
To  give  ourselves  to  fancy,  and  explore 
With  charmed  sense  the  source  of  life's  smooth  stream  ; 

•  Note  5. 
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And  thence,  with  innocent  looks  of  the  soul's  lightness. 
Our    thoughts    unwarped,    and  nought   around  hut 

brightness — 
To  sail  down  softly  with  that  favouring  tide.  , 

— Oh,  'twere  pure  pleasure  thus  on— on — to  glide 
Through  old  delights — but  for  a  dreary  voice 
Which  whispers  still  through  all—"  These  are  departed 

joys." 

XIII. 

And  thus,  old  scenes,  in  thought  I  visit  ye ! — 

— How  may  we  choose  but  dwell  again — again— 

On  that  most  fine  and  beautiful  moment,  when 

Chasing  perchance  the  rainbow  playfully, 

Or  wandering  wild,  or  watching  the  loud  sea 

In  idle  terror  at  the  tempest-din, — 

A  flash  of  thought  first  prompts  a  voice  within 

To  ask  in  wonder — How  can  these  things  be  ? 

— Oh,  what  a  moment ! — when  the  young  heart  seeming 

To  shake  off  the  dim  shadows  of  past  dreaming, 

Wakes  with  the  dawn  of  truth,  in  whose  bright  ray 

The  halcyons  that  had  brooded  o'er  our  day, 

Ladling  its  waves,  rustle  at  length  their  wings 

And  rouse  the  soul  to  seek  the  harmonies  of  things. 
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XIV. 

O,  then  all  nature  teems  with  eloquence.* 
Woods,  waters,  clouds,  earth,  sky,  the  flowers  impart 
Harmonious  lessons  to  the  new-strung  heart ; — 
Mountains  have  language,  waves  an  influence. 
Speaking  to  this  fresh -born  intelligence ; — 
The  winds  grow  musical,  and  every  stream 
Babbles  a  meaning ; — yea,  ev'n  thunders  seem, 
Though  voicelike,  not  a  terror  to  that  sense, 
Which,  feeling  God  in  all  things,  at  that  hour 
Finds  stars  begin  to  write  His  name  of  power ; 
And  in  the  noontide  brightness  of  its  blaze, 
This  earth's  great  light-spring,  the  effulgent  sun 
Shrink  to  a  spark  amid  the  million  rays 
Which  hint  the  glory  of  the  Mightiest  One. 

xv. 
But  this  is  past.— Too  soon  the  tale  was  done 
Of  those  bright  hours  of  youth,  when  wonder's  hue 
Made  every  thing  look  beautiful,  and  threw 
A  light  from  heaven  around.— No  more  the  sun 
Shines  to  the  unsoiled  heart— the  time  is  gone 
When  pleasant  spring,  and  summer's  sultry  hour, 
And  autumn's  fruitage, — yea,  the  storms  which  lower 
O'er  bleak  December— each  and  every  one  • 

•  Note  6. 
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Brought  its  own  unstained  joys. — Yes,  farewell  all 
Those  days  when  every  sound  was  musical  — 
Your  feelings  fled — ah,  ne'er  unmixed  with  pain 
To  thrill  along  the  fine-tuned  soul  again— 
What  time  my  barque  of  life  its  sails  unfurled 
And  launched  into  the  troubled  ocean  of  the  world. 


XVI. 


We  deem  not  him  true  child  of  happiness 
Whose  gold  still  multiplies  each  charm  of  sense, 
Whom  every  gaud  of  lordliest  eminence 
And  all  earth's  sumptuous  pleasures  seem  to  bless- 
He  may  have  all  things  largely  to  possess, 
Shine  the  world's  idol,  and  his  own, — yet  be 
Poorer  than  poor,  unblest  as  penury : 
For  life's  most  gorgeous  gifts  prove  valueless, 
Our  pomps  but  empty  shows,  our  gains  mere  loss, 
And  all  the  pride  of  glittering  treasures— dross, 
Till,  through  the  adept  heart's  bland  alchemy, 
They  catch  new  brightness  from  the  ministry 
Of  goodly  use — and  shine  forth  all  refined, 
The  pure,  sublimed,  unfading  riches  of  the  mind. 
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XVII. 

Smile — scorn  the  Muses'  plain  morality,* 

And  cry  "  Tis  trite !"—  thou,  happiest  above  all 

Thy  fellows,— whom,  forsooth,  no  ills  befall 

For  wasted  treasures : — she  sings  not  for  thee. — 

Thou  'st  missed  no  golden  opportunity 

To  mend  thy  heart — nor  found,  to  thy  dear  cost, 

How  other  treasures,  not  of  gold,  are  lost ; — 

What  time  (that  talent !)  used  neglectingly — 

What  good  omitted, — and  what  evil  done— 

What  warnings  scorned — what  thoughts,  that  might 

have  grown 
To  virtues, — smothered— Yes,  all  these  and  more 
Knock  a(  some  hearts,  but  come  not  near  thy  door. 
Smile  while  thou  canst — the  time  may  be  when  thou 
Wilt  shrink  at  homeliest  truth, — as  I  do  now. 

XVIII. 

Tis  mine  to  feel  the  soul's  deep  consciousness, 
When  gazing,  gazing  back  o'er  life's  career, 
The  dreary  sense  of  many  a  wasted  year 
Drenches  the  heart,  in  all  the  bitterness 
Of  memories  sad,  which  have  no  power  to  bless. 
To  have  lived  for  less  than  little — nothing,  worth 
Man's  higher  heritage, — and,  mid  the  birth 
Of  the  mind's  dark  regrets,  to  feel  no  less 

•  Not*  7. 
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The  reckless  triflings  which  have  left  me  bare 
In  the  heart's  riches  : — yes !  such  thoughts  there  are 
To  touch  with  wormwood  joys  which  still  I  have, 
(Oh,  fondly  hugged !)  whilst  others  from  the  grave 
Rise  up  to  prove  their  harvest  hath  but  been 
That  fruit  with  tempting  rind  and  ashes  all  within.* 

XIX. 

But  hence — away  with  this  lorn  wandering, 

Mid  thoughts  of  ugly  shape,  which  darkly  throng 

Around  me : — hence — 1  want  to  be  among 

The  woods,  the  corn-fields,  and  there  featly  bring 

A  thousand  sweets  of  Nature's  offering 

Back  on  the  heart :  then  hie  through  many  a  scene, 

Where,  near  the  country-house  or  village  green, 

Remembrance  may  call  up  the  sports  of  spring 

And  holiday :  for  what,  though  borne  along 

By  fate  to  breathe  beneath  another  sky, 

Still  the  old  days  of  frolic,  dance,  and  song, 

Live  in  the  pleasant  sadness  of  a  sigh. — 

Ah  1  whilst  it  throbs,  can  time  or  distance  sever 

This  heart  from  thee,  my  native  Devon  ?  never ! 

•  Note  6. 
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XX. 

Those  woody  dells — that  knoll — the  plain — the  hill — 

AH,  all  bring  back  old  days :  the  very  breeze 

That  sings  its  summer  song  among  those  trees, 

Mingling  its  murmurs  with  that  gurgling  rill, 

And,  ah  !  the  pathway  of  the  field,  where  still 

I  trace  the  wanderings  of  mine  infant  feet, 

Each  tells  a  story,  as  when  old  friends  meet, 

Till  sweet  o'ergushings  from  the  heart  distil 

In  "  rain  o'  the  eyes :" — and,  lo !  yond  clump  of  firs 

On  Mutley's  boy- famed  height — there  my  young  years 

Looked  bright  with  many  a  joy.     How  dear  to  me 

The  season  when  youth's  own  heart-melody 

Poured  jocund  forth  its  notes  of  uncared  gladness, 

Without  the  discord  of  a  jarring  sadness. 

XXI. 

Then,  let  the  memory  of  each  o'er-past  year 
Bring  back  the  freshness  of  its  day  of  spring. 
Spirits  of  the  past !— wherefore  would  ye  wring 
A  brooding  heart  with  thoughts  so  dark  and  drear 
As  mock  the  kindly  influence  of  a  tear  ? 
Ah,  since  your  happiest  voice  hath  power  to  raise 
But  mournful  echoes  from  departed  days — 
Since  ev'n  the  brightest  of  your  hours  appear 
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Like  mourners — may  such  gentler  memories 

As  live  in  snatches  of  old  well-known  songs 

Be  chiefly  mine  ;   and  like  melodious  sighs, 

Steal  o'er  the  soul's  fine  chord,  which  fain  prolongs 

Blithe  notes  to  a  sweet  sadness,  till  they  seem 

like  the  heart-echoed  music  of  a  lovely  dream.* 

XXII. 

And  now,  methinks,  I  stand  upon  that  Hoe, 
Losing  myself  in  grandeur.     Years  are  brought 
Back  by  the  subtle  process  of  the  thought, 
And  the  heart  reels  as  Memory's  visions  throw 
Time — space— grief— all  aside.     And  hark — below — 
The  eternal  tides,  that  chafe  the  pebbled  beach, 
Mix  their  old  music  with  the  sea-birds'1  screech, 
Thrilling  the  soul  with  mingled  sounds,  that  grow 
Ev'n  to  a  voice-like  influence.     On  this  side 
Mount  Edgecombe,  rearing  high  its  woody  pride, 
Smiles  in  green  triumph,  while  with  sterile  brow 
The  far  stretched  bleakness  of  thv  opposing  height 
Frowns  darkly  down  on  waves  that  ne'er  may  know 
The    freshly    sparkling    gleams    of  morning's    lovely 
light. 

*  Note  9. 
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XXIII. 

Beautiful  contrast  I  what  a  glorious  beam 

Glows  of  The  Sound's  mid-waters,  as  they  play 

In  all  the  freshness  of  the  new-born  day. 

Most  like  the  young  heart's  buoyance,  when  the  gleam 

Of  joy  rests  on  it,  and  life's  morning  dream 

Gilds  all  the  future  with  its  own  pure  ray. 

Lo  1  yet  an  hour,  and  all  yond  spacious  bay 

Grows  black  beneath  a  cloud— the  darkling  stream 

Frets  into  billows  at  the  gusty  howl 

Of  the  hoarse  winds ;— deep-mouthed  the  thunders 

growl, 
And  lashing  all  the  waves  to  fierce  commotion 
Down  pours  the  tempest  on  the  troubled  ocean. 
Such  are  man's  life-joys,  (nature  cries  aloud) 
A  few  faint  glints ;  the  rest,  storm — darkness— and  a 

cloud ! 

XXIV. 

A  giant  footstep  hath  been  here !     Gaze  round : 

Lo !  where  the  mighty  battle  must  have  been — 

» 

If  fabled,  fable  meet  for  such  a  scene, 

Where  many  a  scathed  uptossing  of  the  ground 

Bespeaks  no  less  a  struggle : — here  is  seen 

The  sea-worn  spot,  as  ancient  stories  tell, 

Craggy,  and  stern,  and  wild — where  that  vast  giant 

fell  :• 
And  there  the  great  of  old,  on  yond  far  bound 

•  Not*  10. 
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Of  Cornwall's  hills,  and  each  sea-stretching  height 
Might  stand  and  gorge  the  terrors  of  that  fight. 
— Doubt  not,  for  that  in  these  degenerate  days 
Our  weaker  ken  would  fail ;  but  ye  whose  praise 
Half  fosters  faith  when  magic  tales  are  told — 
Gentles — forget    not  quite  that  these  are   Caltif  ot 

XXV. 

Seaward,  far  off— now  mocking  the  strain'd  sight- 
Now  for  a  moment  lost  beneath  the  waves. 
Whose  foaming  fury  it  for  ever  braves, 
Lifts  up  its  head  that  star-tower  of  the  night, 
Whose  knitted  structure's  well-compacted  might, 
In  graceful  strength,  displays  a  lasting  claim 
To  be  the  monument  of  Smeaton's  name.* 
Him  the  toss'd  shipman  blesses  for  that  light, 
Which  guides  him  through  the  dark  and  perilous  deep 
On  to  the  spot  where,  charm'd,  the  billows  sleep 
Within  the  shelter  of  a  wondrous  pile 
Of  man's  vast  workmanship— that  new-made  isle,— 
That   marble    isle,  brought   piecemeal    from   the 

shore 
To  break  the  weltering  waves,  and  check  their  savage 

roar.f 

•  t  Notes  11  and  12. 
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XXVI. 

Hence — to  the  sources  of  sublimity, — 

And  hark ! — the  brooks— the  rills — the  streamlets  telling 

Their  ceaseless  stories  on,  for  ever  swelling 

The  river-floods  that  roll  by  heavily. 

Some  wild  as  wildest  noise  and  revelry 

Dance  over  craggy  falls— some  gently  wash 

Green  banks  unchafed — others  with  dizzy  dash 

Leap  down  rough  rocks,  and  plunge  on  foamingly, 

As  though  in  haste  to  lift  the  watery  pride 

Of  our  old  streams,  as,  broad  and  broader  flowing, 

They  pour  their  tumbling  tributes  to  the  tide — 

Till  here  at  length  their  wedded  powers  throwing 

On  ocean's  breast,  all  gather  mightily 

To  one  magniflcent  expanse  of  sea. 

XXVII. 

Behold  how  solemnly  those  antique  woods 
Their  shadows  stretch  in  broad  brown  majesty, 
Darkening  the  passage  of  the  river-floods.— 
Old  haunts !   how  busily  doth  fancy's  eye 
Glance  o'er  a  thousand  spots,  yet  not  the  less 
For  transiency  drink  draughts  of  beauty  in— 
Nor  lose  the  influence  of  your  loveliness. — 
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Thus,  in  tholight-winged  swiftness  fleeting  on 
I  name  ye  not :  but  hold  ! — where  towering  high 
A  huge  shape  bids  us  pause.     We  feel  thy  grand 
Majestic  shade — wihj,  craggy  Dewerstone,* 
Most  like  a  giant's  presence — and  we  stand 
Breathing  thy  name  aloud  ere  we  can  pass  thee  by. 

XXVIII. 

Dewerstone — Dewerstone !— Now  onwards  stray 
By  streamlets  old,  dark  moors,  and  forests  green, 
O'er  heaths  that  richly  tint  the  chequered  scene, 
To  where  these  circling  rocks,  moss-grown  and  grey, 
Dim  as  the  memory  of  their  Druids'  day, 
Scarce  story  dusky  Eld  :— then  on,  and  gaze 
Where  loftiest  Torrs  their  huge  tops  proudly  raise, 
Companioning  the  clouds — and  thence  away 
To  sit  and  think  in  some  sequestered  wood, 
Where  musing  melancholy  finds  relief, 
Poring  on  thoughts  of  hoar  antiquity — 
And  lonely  hearts  indulge  their  autumn  mood, 
Catching  a  voice  as  every  falling  leaf 
Whispers  its  story  of  mortality. — 


•  Note  13. 

r 
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XXIX. 

These  rhymes— and  said  I  they  were  coldly  taught 

To  echo  'mid  old  scenes,  and  chiefly  pore 

On  phantasies  of  soulless  things  ? — No  more — 

Break  up  the  shackles  that  would  curb  dear  thought 

From  rich  imaginings,  instinct  and  fraught 

With  all  that  o'er  those  scenes  and  feelings  old 

Sheds  life  and  loveliness. — I  should  have  told 

Of  gentle  friends  and  kindred, — and  thus  caught 

The  very  soul  that  ever  seems  to  live 

In  those  two  words,  shrined  in  the  heart— my  home  ,* — 

And  I  might  call  up  some  whose  names  would  give 

Grace  to  my  muse,  and  hope  for  days  to  come  : — 

But  names  are  not  my  cue  ;  what  1  impart 

Sufficeth  me,— I  write  to  mine  own  heart. 

XXX. 

Oh  !  for  some  Muse,  whose  hallowing  thoughts  might 

glow 
With  spirit  above— above  the  loftiest  tone 

Of  words,  in  saintlier  guise  to  sing  of  one 

The  goodliest,  best — yet  humblest— that  below 
Did  ever  through  life's  mingled  colours  show 
Tints  of  the  brighter  heaven  :— away— there's  none, 
Save  of  the  earth ;— else,  haply,  might  a  son, 
Warmed  by  that  purer  inspiration,  throw 
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Himself,  heart,  soul,  and  all,  upon  one  thought 
Of  filial  reverence ;  till  having  caught 
And  fixed  the  hues  of  blest  humanity, 
He  might  hold  up  an  image  gloriously 
For  men  to  love,  for  angels  to  admire, 

And  with  heart-uttered  voice  exclaim—"  Behold  my 
sire "" 


i" 


XXXI. 

But  as  it  is, — not  mine  the  muse  to  move 

The  mantle  of  humility  aside 

From  that  clear  breast,  where  never  thought  of  pride 

ManM  the  mild  perfectness  of  christian  love : 

It  asks  a  finer  touch— a  chord  above 

The  lowly  sound  of  this  my  coarser  strain— 

A  harmony  of  thought,  for  which  in  vain, 

Athirst  for  music,  oft  my  spirit  strove 

In  her  best  hours :— then  let  me  speed  my  way ; 

Nor,  rude  of  band,  think  meetly  to  display 

That  high-helped  virtue,  which  from  dawning  youth 

To  full,  time-honoured,  reverend  age,  hath  striven 

To  make  life's  conduct  beautiful  as  truth, 

And  its  whole  tenour  like  one  hymn  to  heaven !— • 


*  Note  14. 
F  2 
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XXXII. 

My  mother  too  !  thou  best  that  ever  bore 

That  thrilling,  tender  name,  whose  sound  alone 

Makes  all  the  pulses  of  the  heart  its  own  : — 

If  it  be  love  within  the  bosom's  core 

To  shrine  thee,  yet  not  causelessly  deplore 

How  little  of  thy  perfect,  tranquil  spirit 

Fate,  or  what 's  worse,  myself — lets  me  inherit- 

If  it  be  love  to  feel  the  heart  run  o'er 

In  blessings,  yet  confess  its  poverty 

In  all  thy  gentleness, — if  still  to  be— 

Whate'er  to  others — ready  to' resign 

All  that  I  have  for  one  dear  smile  of  thine  ; 

If  these  be  marks  of  love's  reality, 

Then  none  on  earth  can  equal  mine  for  thee. 

XXXIII. 

Parents,  companions,  kindred  mine,  all  hail ! 
Friends  of  my  life,  whom  time  has  proved  to  be 
Such  as  the  world  has  never  matched  to  me — 
Oh,  deem  not  that  my  grateful  feelings  fail, 
For  that  so  late  in  this — my  song — my  tale — 
Or  whatsoever  these  strains  appear  to  ye, 
Poured  from  the  bosom's  fount  to  memory 
I  say  that  late  I  cite  ye  to  my  wail 
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O'er  hours  long  fled,  wherein  I  scarcely  knew 
How  rich  my  blessings,  being  blest  with  you. 
Ye  had  been  first  in  place,  even  as  ye  are 
The  first  in  heart ;  —but,  as  I  gazed  from  far, 
Mixed  with  your  images  rose  thoughts  which  tell 
Upbraiding  tales  on  which  I  little  loved  to  dwell. 


XXXIV. 

In  busy  idlesse,  at  the  vacant  hour 
Of  boyhood,  when  the  daily-  task  is  done, 
How  blithely  will  the  thoughtless  youngster  run 
Forth  to  the  fields  :  off,  and  away  he  11  scour, 
As  though  he  shook  off  trammels  of  hard  power : 
O'erjoyed  his  school  imprisonment  to  shun, 
He  speeds  along,  hailing  the  setting  sun, 
On  nature's  richest  works  to  gaze  and  pore 
With  pleasure-thrilled  heart ;  and  lucky  he 
Who  using  time's  ctiief  minutes  charily, 
Finds  after  studious  labours  meet  relief 
In  such  a  book  : — but  there  was  one,  whose  brief 
Moments  of  gold  were  deemed  of  little  cost, 
Till  elder  hours,    in  vain,   betrayed  how  much  was 
lost. 
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XXXV. 

In  sooth,  mine  hero  was  a  heedless  wight — * 

The  single  pupil  of  a  peerless  sire. 

Whose  pleasure-blent  tuition  might  inspire 

Dullards  to  hail  instruction  with  delight. — 

So  richly  privileged,  he  had  no  right 

To  be,  like  others,  ready  still  to  make 

Excuse  for  idleness  for  idlesse'  sake : 

But  he  ne'er  courted  knowledge,  till  those  bright 

And  transient  hours  of  youth  were  passed  away 

With  half  their  priceless  freightage — he  ne'er  dreamed 

How  wasted  time  full  hardly  is  redeemed ; 

Nor  thought,  till  moments  pregnant  with  the  fate 

Of  all  his  after-life  were  gone  for  aye, 

How  precious  was  their  loss :  'twas  then  too  late ! 

XXXVI. 

Yet  match  me  days  so  bright  as  those  days  were, 
When  thus  with  boyhood's  opening  heart  I  strayed 
Near  aldered  streams,  or  through  the  woodland  glade, 
And  learnt  how  smiles  from  some  young  listener 
Could  throw  a  sweeter  freshness  o'er  the  year, 
Or  teach  those  vesper  carollings,  which  float 
From  nature's  choir,  to  pour  a  lovelier  note, 
By  feeling  tuned,  upon  the  youthful  ear. — 

•  Note  15. 
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Match  me  the  moments  when  the  woodbine-shade's 
Soft  scent,  and  all  the  incense  of  sweet  flowers, 
Caught  richer  perfume  from  some  gentle  maid's 
Young  praise,— the  while  a  finer  sense  found  out 
(What  heart  less  fond  had  never  dreamt  about) 
How  with  a  kindred  feeling  she  would  tread 
Iightlier  where  violets  hide  the  timid  head. 
— Match  me,  I  say — oh,  bring  me  back  those  hours! 

xxxvu. 

Soul  of  Procrustes!— there  *s  a  verse  too  long ! 

— I  think  that  gentleman  in  olden  time 

Might  be  some  critic  of  the  sonnet's  chime. 

Who  gained  a  murderer's  name,  because  his  strong 

Rough  gripe,  throttling  young  efforts,  choked  that  song 

For  ages  ;  till  at  length,  in  that  fair  clime 

Where  love  is  worship — Italy, — the  rhyme 

Once  more  looked  up  to  live  for  aye  among 

The  blind  god's  votaries,  in  a  form  so  fair, 

So  beautiful,  that  were't  not  far  above 

The  critic's  reach,  Procrustes'  self  would  own 

His  famous  bedstead  fitted  to  a  hair— 

Ev*n  as  the  world  acknowledges  its  tone 

To  be  the  music, — yea,  the  breath  of  love. 
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XXXVIII. 

fetill  should  some  critic-heir  of  his  to-day 
Shake  at  my  extra  rhyme  his  ominous  head. 
And,  like  Procrustes,  send  my  muse  to  bed ; 
Faith,  I  'd  "  show  fight/'  and  try  if  the  lax  ky 
Might  not  be  championed  in  the  modern  way. 
I  'd  plead  Otis  all  the  fashion)  my  own  cause — 
Brow-beat  the  sage  dispensers  of  the  laws, 
And,  taking  for  my  text  "  Love's  boundless  sway," 
Grasp  long  quotation's  literary  cudgel 
To  break  the  heads  of  all  who  dared  to  judge  ill 
Of  me  or  mine : — volumes  1  'd  bring  to  prove 
That  the  great  king  of  gods  and  men — young  Love, 
Might  surely  snap  his  sovereign  fingers  at 
A  sonnet's  rules  and  limits, — and  all  that. 

xxxix. 
Tis  said  that  "  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all."— 
There 's  one  quotation,  sir, — of  which  I  boast 
That  'tis  from  one  who  in  himself 's  a  host— 
Who  ?— why,  Sir  Walter  : — so  I  scorn  to  fall 
A-quoting  farther,  though  within  my  call 
I  've  proofs  on  proofs  to  throw  you  on  your  back. 
—But  now  let 's  go  upon  another  tack, 
And  put  a  question  arithmetical. 
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Pray,  though  a  sonnet  to  the  very  letter 

Is  deemed  "  the  echo  to  the  seat  where  love 

Sits  throned*' — would  it,  d'ye  think,  be  hard  to  prove, 

If  fourteen  lines  are  good,  that  sixteen 's  better  ? 

— Ay,  but  the  rule,  you  say— oh,  as  to  that, 

Draw  in  your  chair  and  let  us  have  some  chat. 

XL. 

You  say  the  rule  ;  I  hate  those  buckram  rules. 
Shakspeare,  and  others  of  that  mighty  rest, 
(Whose  names  just  now  pcrscribcre  longum  est) 
Ne'er  sought  for  nature  in  the  musty  schools, 
But  found  her  in  the  heart.     If  critic-tools 
Moulded  no  grace  for  them  (pray  pass  the  bottle) — 
If  they  ne'er  found  nor  sought  in  Aristotle 
Their  soul  of  life  and  beauty, — were  they  fools  ? 
— But  verbum  sat ; — for  sure  you  '11  frankly  own 
My  cause  is  gained :  and  so  good  night, — I  've  done. 
—-After  this  scrambling  sort  of  episode, 
Tis  time  to  seek  once  more  the  beaten  road ; 
And  having  done  with  Love's  apology, 
Proceed  we  next  to  his  doxology. 
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XLI. 

Smile  of  young  love !— thine  is  the  brightest  gleam 

Of  human  joys  that  visit  this  sad  earth ; 

So  spell-like, — ev'n  dull  beings  at  thy  birth 

Borrow  new  souls,  while  finer  natures  seem 

To  grow  ethereal ;  feeling  in  thy  beam 

As  though,  upspringing  'mid  sensations  new, 

Within  the  heart  of  hearts  a  sweet  flower  grew. 

— But  who  may  paint  thee — being  like  a  dream 

So  subtly  formed,  and  oh,  too  delicate 

To  live  in  language ;— yet  the  heart  can  sate 

Itself  in  silence  ;  yea,  the  exquisite  sense 

Only  lies  deeper  being  unexpressed  :— 

Sweet  smile !  the  souls  which  entertain  thee  best 

Know  well  how  more  than  words  is  thy  mute  eloquence ! 

XLII. 

Oh,  in  life's  early  summer  there  was  one 

Most  precious,— one  whose  whispered  name  to  me 

Was  music  with  a  thrill  of  ecstasy. — 

For  I  had  gazed  till  my  young  soul  was  grown 

Dizzy  with  beauty ; — yea,  ev'n  words  were  gone — 

Choked  like  the  faultering  wish  they  would  impart, 

And  smothered  in  the  tremblings  of  the  heart. 

—I  felt  her  very  silence  like  a  tone 
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Surpassing  words — I  deemed  that  I  could  drink 
Thoughts  from  her  eyes,  and  felt  upon  the  brink 
Of  answering— /we  ; — but  speech  I  say  had  fled : 
Yet  still  I  gazed — and  gazing  rivetted 
The  chain  which  held  me, — but  it  was  not  thrall ; 
For  love's  young  chain  is  flow'rs — and  here  young  love 
was  all. 

XLIII. 

It  was  the  morn  of  life,  and  none  did  know. 

Or  think,  or  guess,  or  fancy  that  o'er  me 

Then  swayed  a  feeling,  tempering  the  wild  glee 

Of  boyhood's  noisy  hour ; — for  it  might  grow 

At  times  to  cloudiness,  yet  only  show 

like  April's  mood,  when  smiles  soon  conquer  tears, 

As  sunshine  peeps  through  showers,  and  hopes  and 

fears  * 
Make  busy  pastime  on  youth's  fickle  brow. 
— So  none  e'er  learnt  my  tale ;  and  now  the  seal 
Is  set  for  ever ;— and  though  since  that  hour 
This  heart  full  oft  hath  felt  how  young  eyes  steal 
The  thoughts  to  their  bright  glances — oh  !  not  one* 
E'er  thrilled  its  chords  with  such  a  spell  of  power 
As  that  young  fair  enchantress :  but — she 's  gone. 

•  Note  16. 
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XLIV. 

Then  wherefore  dwell  thus  fondly  on  a  theme 
Of  feelings  which  survive  but  in  a  sigh — 
That  unavailing  breath  of  memory  ? — 
Ah !  why,  since  their  realities  now  seem 
Like  shadows  of  some  ill-remembered  dream- 
Why  reimbody  thoughts  of  pain, — why.  tell 
That  thus  I  vainly  loved — and  oh !  how  well  ? 
Tis  for  a  moment,— chiefly  to  redeem 
One  silent  pledge  long  left  upon  the  herse 
Of  young  affections : — 'twas,  that  if  my  muse 
E'er  tricked  her  elder  fancies  forth  in  verse, 
(So  trifles  oft  are  loved  and  dwelt  upon) 
Mary— the  name  of  Mary  should  transfuse 
Music  o'er  one  poor  line-— and  now  'tis  done ! 

XLV. 

Of  woman's  gentle,  loveliest  race,  did  one 
E'er  cross  my  path  in  being's  brightest  hour, 
And  fail  to  prove,  like  heaven's  best  richest  dower, 
That  'tis  indeed  not  good  to  be  alone  ? — 
But  oh,  in  misery  how  fltlier  shown 
What  love  and  sweetness  are  in  all  her  ways ! 
Whose  hand  like  her*s  a  drooping  head  can  raise  ? 
Of  all  that 's  best,  in  all  that  fs  kindliest  done, 
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Woman  's  the  angel  agent. — Loveliest— hail ! — 
And  oh,  if  e'er  this  breast's  fond  fealty, 
This  bosom-sense  of  light  in  life's  dark  tale, 
Swerve  from  its  self-repaying  trust  in  thee,—* 
If  from  thy  praises  my  dull  tongue  refrain, 
Or  e'er  in  word  or  thought  I  do  thee  wrong, — 
What  feeling  will  my  perished  heart  retain, 
Save  only  one — that  I  have  lived  too  long  !* 

XLVI. 

Thanks  be — so  far  as  I  have  gone  in  life, 
My  heart  appropriates  not  that  deprecation ; 
For,  wander  where  I  might — whate'er  the  station 
My  fate  has  bid  me  fill — in  peace— in  strife — 
In  joy— in  grief — love's  praise  has  still  been  rife 
Within  my  breast,  where  aye  some  gentle  queen 
Of  beauty  has  sat  throned,  though  it  has  been 
Unsweetened  by  that  honey-drop— a  wife. 
To  me,  like  every  other  son  of  song, 
Affection's  brightest  thoughts  of  right  belong. 
What  is  a  poet— (since  I  dare  to  start 
My  claim  to  that  high  title) —  with  a  heart 
Dead  to  the  fervid  impulses  of  love,  * 
Albeit  no  yielding  maid  his  ardent  suit  approve  ? 

•  Note  17. 
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XL  VII. 

But  I  must  hasten  onwards  to  the  close 

Of  this  my  mingled  task. — I  need  not  own 

How  much  my  song  hath  changed  me,  being  grown. 

Since  it  began,  fond  of  the  power  which  throws 

A  charm  o'er  grief.     I  feel  that  memory's  woes 

Would  almost  be,  whatever  their  dark  alloy, 

111  bartered  for  the  garishness  of  joy  ;* 

And  that  remembered  happiness  bestows 

« 

A  soft  regret  on  sighs,  until  they  fill 

The  heart  with  feelings  which,  albeit  they  borrow 

Their  sense  from  loss,  are  yet  not  all  of  sorrow. — 

Thus  changed,  I  would  not  choose  but  love  thee  still, 

And  find  for  years  to  come  a  friend  in  thee, 

Thou  soothing,  painful,  kind,  sad,  pleasant  Memory. 

XLVIII. 

Plymouth  ! — wherein,  from  the  remotest  age 
Which  knew  thee,  Charity  hath  found  her  shrine.f 
May  I  not  glory  hailing  thee  as  mine  ? 
There  still  lives  moist-eyed  Pity  to  assuage 
The  pangs  of  misery,  or  soothe  the  rage 
Of  fierce  disease,— there  ever  stands  the  door 
Of  Mercy  open  to  the  houseless  poor,— 
There 's  not  a  sorrow  written  in  the  page 

*  f  Notes  18  and  19. 
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Of  human  wretchedness, — there  *s  not  a  woe 
But  finds  some  gentle  ministry  ; — and  though 
In  later  years  their  strength  thy  children  bend 
To  highest  darings,  not  the  less  they  blend 
The  growth  of  intellect — the  march  of  mind— 
With  all  that  soothes  the  sorrows  of  mankind. 

XLIX. 

Lives  there  who  doubts  that,  in  our  age,  thy  race 
Aspire  by  noblest  efforts  to  refine 
That  native  ore,  true  produce  from  the  mine 
Of  early  worth, — go,  let  him  strive  to  trace 
What  meaner  lesson  taught  their  heads  to  raise 
That  Dome  with  fadeless  riches  overspread,* 
Of  the  great  living  and  the  mighty  dead, — 
Or,  decked  with  relics  of  the  Phidian  grace, 
What  bade  yond  Fane  in  Doric  dignity  f 
Spring  up  for  them  and  their  posterity — 
There  a  fit  treasure-house  for  many  a  rare 
Bequest  of  glorious  intellect,— and  here 
A  goodly  shrine  for  all  that  man  may  find 
Of  beautiful  in  art — the  heir-looms  of  the  mind  1 

*  t  Notes  20  and  21. 
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L. 

See  where  in  almost  pristine  beauty  stands 

The  god,  o'ercoming  Python : — in  his  eye, 

His  brow,  his  mouth,  methinks  dwells  prophecy 

Of  times  to  come,  when  barbarism's  bands 

Shall  all  be  broken  ;  yea,  his  very  hands 

Look  pow'r,  and  all  his  aspect  has  a  sense 

Speaking  of  days  when  bright  intelligence 

Shall  reign  triumphantly  in  all  the  lands  I 

— There  too,  thou  wave-born  goddess  !  that  dost  seem 

The  sweet  fulfilment  of  a  poet's  dream,0 

Hast  found  meet  home,  where  beauty's  daughters  shine 

In  native,  heart-enchanting  modesty  ; 

And  their  pure  glow  of  loveliness,  like  thine, 

Borrows  its  freshest  graces  from  the  sea. 

LI. 

Another,  yet  another  still  succeeds. — 

My  heart 's  in  tune — I  cannot  choose  but  write  : 

A  moment  more, — and  then  indeed  good-night. 

And  if,  in  the  loud  world,  there 's  one  who  reads 

These  versicles  of  mine— (ill-matching  beads 

Strung  in  the  Musev6  desultory  mood 

Idly  together)— and  shall  find  one  good, 

One  gentler  feeling  touched,  nor  seek  for  deeds 

*  Not*  22. 
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That  stir  rough  spirits  with  a  fiercer  strain, — . 
He  is  my  friend  by  sympathy,  and  may 
Read  them,  perchance,  for  friendship's  sake,  again. 
If  not, — why  here  at  once  in  peace  we  part — 
I  and  the  world — since,  as  I  said,  the  lay 
Was  meant  for  what  a  friend  might  share  in,— my 
own  heart. 

LII. 

(On  the  near  prospect  of  revisiting  my  native  Town.) 
Garden  of  England,  Devon !  once  again* 
With  closer  feelings  and  a  nearer  hope 
I  yearn  towards  thee,  holding  in  the  scope 
Of  the  heart's  optics  thee  and  all  thy  train 
Of  loveliness  and  grandeur : — not  in  vain 
Thought  fondly  dwells  on  old  realities, 
As  on  my  sight  my  birth-place  seems  to  rise ! 
Hail  to    thee,    Plymouth  ! — hail   thy    broad   blue 

main! — 
Welcome  old  haunts,  where  every  side  I  trace 
The  steps  of  boyhood :—  there 's  the  gray  old  tower 
That  tells  me  tales  of  many  a  happy  hour : 
And  now  I  feel  the  sea-breeze  on  my  face — 
Oh,  once  more  welcome  1  welcome  hill  and  vale — 
Scenes  of  mine  innocent  days — once  more,  all  hail  ! 

*  Note  23. 
o 
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STANZAS, 

Written  several  yean  after  the  foregoing  Sonnets  had  been 

completed  for  publication. 

Time  passing  on  and  on,  still  left  confined 

These  homebred  thoughts  of  many  things  (by  distance, 

That  softening  perspective  of  the  mind, 

More  gently  touched) — in  yet  unseen  existence ; 

While,  year  by  year,  to  the  old  scenes  I  came, 

And  found  my  joys  the  same. 

There  was  the  grandeur  of  the  wide-spread  main ; 
Kindred  and  friends,  with  all  their  social  ties ; 
The  picture  and  the  people ; — there  again 
The  hills,  the  valleys,  sweet  varieties, 
Pleasantly  crowding  on  the  heart  and  eye, 
And  nothing  seemed  to  die. 
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And  Retrospect i oh,  in  unheeded  slumber, 
Still  kept  its  nook :  there  was  no  wak'ning  change 
In  things  that  were— the  Poet  still  could  number 
His  lines,  and  smile  to  feel  his  bosom's  range 
As  in  his  prime ; — with  only  this  to  rue- 
That  his  own  tale  was  true. 

###### 

At  length,  I  came  again  to  the  loved  land 

Of  young  enjoyments — and  Time's  touch  had  dealt 

More  visibly  with  things  that  might  not  stand 

Its  mouldering  influence :— the  change  was  felt — 

Associations  that  long  used  to  please 

Were  fading  by  degrees. 

I  too  was  changed ;  for  looking  back  to  see 
What  were  my  feelings  when  the  book  was  written, 
I  found  that  time  had  strangely  dealt  with  me ; 
For  the  wild  fondness  that  my  heart  had  smitten 
In  early  days,  had  vanished — vanished  quite 
Before  a  steadier  light. 
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Bat,  what  in  varying  life  might  grow  less  dear 
Mortality  thus  makes  unchangeable  : 
The  loved,  the  sacred  relics  resting  here, 
Bind  round  the  heart  of  hearts  a  lasting  spell : — 
Firm  is  the  hold  which  now  these  precincts  have — 
Lo  !  yonder  hallowed  grave. 


NOTES 


FOR 
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Note  1,  page  50. 

Yea,  e*en  yond  lumpish  Guildhall*  t  lack  of  grace. 

Thx  Plymouthian  reader  must  here  give  me  credit  for  no 
wilful  plagiarism  with  respect  to  a  bard  whose  strains  whileome 
managed  to  mingle  the  "  bulky"  beauties  of  this  Guildhall  with 
the  "  divine  perfume"  of  certain  adjacent  "  kitchen  gardens." 
That  force  of  local  attachment  which  extracts  fragrance  from 
cabbages,  may  with  equal  facility  reform  a  wry  feature  into 
grace »  ..mine  can  only  do  so  by  the  dim  influences  of  memory 
and  a  softening  distance ;  t.  e.  seeing  the  thing  through  a  fog. 

Note  2,  page  51. 
The  with  lobe  a  very  boy  again. 

"  Claret  for  boys — port  for  men— brandy  for  heroes,"  said 
Doctor  Johnson :  '«  Why  then,*'  exclaimed  Burke,  "  hand  me 
the  claret." 

Note  3,  page  53. 

By  Jove,  P  U  try  my  luck  with  ttanna  ten. 

I  hope  my  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  peculiarly  ap- 
posite propriety  of  this  adjuration,  "  by  Jove  !"  as  it  is  not  only 
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asking  paternal  permission  for  his  daughter's  figuring  away  in 
the  fandango  of  the  following  stanza,  but  is  made  in  something 
like  the  privilege  of  relati<raflhip,--Retro8pection  being  nearly 
allied  to  Memory,  the  reputed  mama  of  these  nine  young  ladies  : 
so  that  in  leading  down  this  dance,  the  assortment  of  partners 
recommended  by  the  jealous  gentleman  in  the  comedy  is  strictly 
attended  to.  And  the  upshot  of  all  is,  that  the  author  has  s 
natural  right  to  be  in  the  Muses'  train. 

Note  4,  page  63. 

Stanxa  the  Tenth. 

This  sonnet,  and  that  which  precedes  it,  were  written  before  I 
was  aware  of  the  epigram  by  Callimachus,  published  in  the  An- 
thologia,  and  given  with  a  translation  in  Burney's  History  of 
Music.  In  it  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  are  celebrated  in  as 
many  lines. 

Note  6,  page  56. 
For  oft,  the  sunshine  of  the  stainless  breast. 

When  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 

Rogers.  * 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed,  * 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 

Orat. 

Note  6,  page  66. 

Oft,  then  all  nature  teems  with  eloquence. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

As  You  Like  It. 
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Note  7>  page  58. 

Smile — team  the  Mute's  plain  morality, 
And  say,  'tis  trite. 

Very  true ;— and  the  good-natured  reader  may,  if  he  likes, 
■mile  at  me  with  Cicero's  Utitur  in  re  non  dubia  tettibut  non 
neeettarut.  As,  however,  a  truism  will  be  despised  only  by  those 
who  are  out  of  its  reach,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  find,  in  the 
wide-spreading  of  the  said  smile,  reason  good  for  cutting  this 
stanza  from  the  next  XIX.  editions  of  my  book.  Meantime,  I 
have  Horace  on  my  side:— 

Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris 

Recta  beatum— rectius  occupat 

Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 

Muneribus  sapienter  uti 

Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati,  &c 
And  what  did  He,  u  the  best  that  e'er  wore  earth  about  him," 
but  sanction  that  which  was  already  evident  when  he  said, 
44  Man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth,"  immediately  preceding  that  expressive  parable  of 
one  who  laid  up  treasures  for  himself  and  was  not  rich  towards 
God. 

Note  8,  page  59. 

That  fruit  with  tempting  rind,  and  athet  all  within. 

This  emblematical  sort  of  fruit  is  a  staple  commodity  in  Port- 
land—See the  White  Devil  of  John  Webster,  quoted  in  Lamb's 

Specimens: — 

You  see,  my  lords,  what  goodly  fruit  she  seems, 

Yet,  like  the  apples  travellers  report 

To  grow  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood, 
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I  will  but  touch  her  and  you  straight  shall 

She  *U  fall  to  soot  and  ashes. 
Also,  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  s — 

Like  to  those  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore, 

All  ashes  to  the  taste. 
Cum  multis  aliis. 

Note  9,  page  61. 
« 
Like  the  heart-echoed  music  of  a  lovely  dream. 

Like  the  faint  exquisite  music  of  a  dream. 

Lalla  Rookb. 

Note  10,  page  62. 

The  sea-worn  spot,  as  ancient  stories  tell    ■ 

Craggy,  and  stern,  and  wild,  where  thai  vast  giant  fell. 

A  tradition  mentioned  in  some  of  the  old  Chronicles,  that  the 
giant  Gog-Magog,  or  Goer-madog,  waa  slain  here  in  a  wrestling 
match  with  Corineus  theJSdus  Achates  of  Brutus  or  Brute.  The 
Hoe  at  Plymouth  and  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall  contend 
for  the  honour  of  this  gymnastic  of  the  olden  time ;  and  I  bcliett 
some  other  places  likewise,— perhaps  as  many  as  for  the  birth* 
place  of  Homer.  I  hare  been  baffled  in  my  search  to  trace  whether 
records  of  this  ancient  and  illustrious  lesson  in  the  Fancy  hare 
been  piously  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  in  any  particular  fa- 
mily :  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  lads  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall hare,  from  time  immemorial,  been  most  celebrated  in  the 
art  of  Wrastling.  The  hug  of  the  latter  professors  is  remarkably 
dislocating; — any  thing  but  fraternal :  but  the  kick  of  the  former 
being  equally  perilous,  the  claim  of  each  county  must  remain  an 
historical  doubt,  till  some  musty  record  is  brought  to  light,  prov- 
ing whether  this  son  of  Anak  proceeded  by  kick  or  hug. 

The  story  of  Gogtnagog  and  Corineus  may  after  all  be  only  a 
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fable,  and  mean  something,  or  nothing,  or  any  thing:— .perhaps 
the  gigantic  influence  of  aboriginal  savagery  fighting  against  and 
subdued  by  civilization ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  it  either :  no 
matter !  Whoever  the  gentleman  was,  I  am  beholden  to  him 
for  a  sonnet. 

Note  11,  page  63. 
— —  the  monument  of  8mea ton's  name. 


The  Edystone  lighthouse,  built  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  about 
fourteen  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Plymouth.  It  was  begun  in  1756, 
and  finished  in  1759.  A  dreadful  storm  in  1762  was  the  first 
decided  test  of  its  strength.  One  of  the  persons  who  doubted 
the  adequacy  of  any  structure  in  so  exposed  a  situation,  said  on 
the  morning  after  that  storm— u  If  the  Edystone  lighthouse  is 
standing  now — it  will  stand  till  the  day  of  judgement."  The 
structure  is  so  compact  and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
thai  in  no  storm  is  its  stability  now  called  in  question  more  than 
that  of  the  rogk  on  which  it  stands. 

Before  the  present  lighthouse,  there  had  been  two  others — one 
built  by  Mr.  Henry  Winstanley,  of  Littlebury,  Essex,  a  man 
rema/kable  for  a  curious  ingenuity  in  mechanics,— and  this  was 
blown  down  in  1703,  Mr.  Winstanley  perishing  with  it.  The 
second,  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Rudyerd,  was  be- 
gun in  1706,  finished  in  about  three  years,  and  burnt  down  in 
1755.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  the  men  employed  in  the  light- 
house met  his  death  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  hot  lead 
going  down  his  throat  while  he  was  looking  up  to  observe  the 
progress  of  the  flames.  He  was  ninety-four  years  of  age,  and  as 
he  lived  several  days  after  the  accident,  the  surgeons  were  incre- 
dulous as  to  the  fact  of  the  molten  lead  having  got  into  his 
stomach ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  story,  and  after  his  death,  be- 
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tween  seven  and  eight  ounces  of  lead  were  found  as  he  had  de- 
scribed. 

For  the  peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  the  present  light- 
house, see  A  narrative  of  the  building,  and  a  description  of  Am 
construction  of  the  Edystone  Lighthouse,  with  stent)  4*.  by  Johjt 
Smeatox,  civil  engineer,  F.  R.  S. 

Note  12,  page  63. 

Within  the  shelter  of  a  wondrous  pile 
Of  man's  vast  workmanship,  $c. 

The  Breakwater  in  Plymouth  Sound.  A  stupendous 
undertaking,  no  less  than  the  formation  of  what  may  fairly  be 
called  an  island,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  anchorage  mora 
safe  and  commodious.  It  is  formed  of  blocks  of  limestone  vary- 
ing in  weight  from  ten  tons  downwards ;  and  tfre  mode  of  pro- 
curing this  stone  at  the  quarries  (the  right  of  which,  for  the  time 
being,  is  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford)  and  its  subsequent 
application  to  the  work,  is  at  present  one  of  the  ct  lions*'  of  Fly- 
mouth.  The  first  stone,  weighing  about  eight  tons,  was  dropped 
into  the  sea,  with  some  ceremony,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1812, 
(the  birthday  of  George  the  Fourth,  then  Prince  Regent)— and 
the  quantity  of  stone  used  for  the  work,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  amounts  to  about  two  million  four  hundred  thousand 
tons.  The  first  idea  of  such  a  protection  for  the  harbour  sug- 
gested itself  to,  and  was  proposed  by,  Air.  Smith,  formerly  the 
Master-Attendant  of  Plymouth  Dock- Yard,  though  his  plan  dif- 
fered from  that  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Ronnie  and  Mr. 
Whidbey,  which  is  that  at  present  in  operation,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  the  latter  gentleman,  who  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  its  being  undertaken  where  it  now  is. 

The  expression,  "  that  marble  isle,"  is  strictly  true,  the  ma- 
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being,  I  believe  entirely,  limestone.  Polished  specimens 
of  the  beautifully  reined  marble,  in  the  shape  of  small  orna- 
ments, may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle  on  the  spot. 

Note  13,  page  65. 

_  wild,  craggy  Dewerstone. 

The  Dewerstone  Rock  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  midst  of 
some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  which  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plymouth  abounds.  Strangers  should  visit  it,  as  well  for  its 
own  wild  magnificence,  as  that  the  road  to  it  leads  through  an 
almost  unparalleled  variety  of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur; 
from  among  which  the  eye  can  look  abroad  on  no  side  without 
resting  on  an  exquisite  picture.  Besides  the  efforts  of  numerous 
native  artists  (of  whom,  to  avoid  any  accidental  omission,  the  au- 
thor does  not  mention  the  names,  except,  in  the  pride  of  long 
intimacy,  that  of  his  old  and  dear  companion  Charles  East- 
lake) — we  have  of  late  years  seen  Turner  and  Collins  de- 
lighted in  transferring  to  canvass  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Note  14,  page  67* 

That  high-helped  virtue,  which  from  daunting  youth 
To  fully  time-honoured,  reverend  age  hath  striven 
To  make  life's  conduct , beautiful  as  truth, 
And  Us  whole  tenor  like  one  hymn  to  heaven. 

When  this  and  the  preceding  stanza  were  written,  the  vene- 
rable subject  of  their  poor  eulogy  was  yet  alive.— Alas  for  us  ! 
he  lives  no  more  on  earth.  Time-honoured,  indeed,  and  revered 
by  all,  he  died  after  the  author  had  prepared  this  portion  of  his 
volume  for  the  press ;— it  therefore  remains  as  originally  written. 
It  would  not  be  easy,  without  too  much  extending  the  limits  of  a 
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note,  to  speak  adequately  of  the  character  thus  faintly  touched. 
One  word,  at  applying  its  Influence  to  all  the  most  delightful 
qualities  of  the  head  and  the  heart,  may  suffice,— and  that  word 
is  Truth— truth  beautifully  operating  upon  a  benign  goodness 
almost  without  parallel,  and  upon  learning  and  wisdom  that  were 
the  objects  of  all  reference.  "  His  learning,"  (to  quote  from 
Ben  Jonson)— - 

His  learning  savoured  not  the  school-like  gloss 
Which  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name ; 
Nor  any  long  and  far-fetched  circumstance 
Wrapt  in  the  curious  gen'ralties  of  arts** 
But  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  arts. 

With  respect  to  his  public  character  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
1  may  transcribe  a  few  well-known  lines  from  Chaucer,  as  not 
inapplicable  :■— 

He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenaries 
And  though  he  holy  were  and  Tortuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  man  not  dispitous ; 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne, 
And  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benign*— 
To  drawen  folk  to  heven  with  fairinease 
By  good  ensample  was  his  besinesse ; 
A  better  priest,  I  trow,  ther  nowher  non  is— 
He  waited  after  ne  pompe  ne  reverence, 
And  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience— 
But  Christe's  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught— but  first  he  folwed  it  Mmselve. 

These  qualities  shed  their  influence  on  all  the  relations  of  pri- 
vate life,  where  the  graces  of  charity,  lovingkindness,  and  gene- 
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nuty  combined,  with  the  pure.,  per™,]  *„,„,,  to  ]ete 

thM  noblest  of  characten-a  Chm.tiak  Gentiema*.  Hi. 
memory  i.  engraven  on  the  heart,  of  all  who  knew  him-and 
**pe.t  on  the  heart,  of  th«e  who  knew  him  beet.  Father  and 
'nend-— farewell ! 

Note  16,  page  70. 
In  sooth,  mine  hero  was  a  heedless  wight. 
Ah  me,  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight. 

Childe  Hah  old. 

Note  16,  page  75. 

■  oh  !  not  one 
E*er  thrilled  Us  chords  with  such  a  speU  of  power. 

We  need  not  cite  examples  from  «  fair  Verona"  to  show  that, 
in  such  respects,  time  in  its  round  works  many  changes,  and  that 
a  "  fond  record-  of  early  days  stands  its  chance  like  other  things 
of  being  «  wiped  away"  by  other  fonder  records,  that  are  destined 
"  alone  to  dwell  within  the  book  and  volume  of  the  brain  un- 
mixed with  baser  matter." 

» 

Note  17,  page  77- 
Save  only  one— that  I  have  lived  too  long. 

Procrustes  and  Co.  will  be  at  me  again  here Well !  I  can't 

help  it.  The  apology  made  in  stanza  XXXIX.  for  the  excess  of 
stanza  XXXVI.  may  be  repeated  for  this—"  It  is  the  cause,  my 
soul— it  is  the  cause  !" 

Note  18,  page  78.  . 

///  bartered  for  the  garishness  of  joy. 

This  line  is  a  theft  from  Mr.  Coleridge ;  unless  a  prompt  ac- 
knowledgment and  the  sincere  offering  of  admiration  for  that 
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poet's  works,  help  to  acquit  me— or  at  least  allow  me  to  " 
to  the  minor  offence"  of  borrowing. 

Note  19,  page  7& 
Plymouth — wherein  from  the  remotest  age 
Which  knew  theey  Charity  hath  found  her  shrine. 

This  town  has  been,  and  still  is,  remarkable  for  its  many 
ritable  institutions  for  the  alleviation  of  human  wretchedi 
every  shape  in  which  it  can  claim  commiseration.      Here, 
every  where  else,  none  are  so  active  and  indefatigable  in  th< 
labours  of  love  as  that  interesting  half  of  human  creation, 
Burns  in  his  natural  admiration  has  considered  as   Nature's 

finished  work: 

Her  prentice  han*  she  tried  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O  ! 

Note  20,  page  7& 
That  dome  with  fadeless  riches  overspread. 

The  Public  Library. 

Note  21,  page  70. 

Or,  decked  with  relics  of  the  Phidian  grace  y 
What  hade  yond  Fane  in  Doric  dignity 
Spring  up  for  them  and  their  posterity. 

The  Plymouth  institution,  called  The  Athenwum,  though 
with  an  obvious  tendency  to  foster  a  race  of  coxoomical  smat- 
terers  (as  already  evident),  is  nevertheless  capable  (as  is  also 
evident)  of  being  made  subservient  to  useful  purposes,  having 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts ;  and  boasts  among  its  members  (honorary  and  else)  many 
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distinguished  persons.     In  the  lines  they  will  recognize  en  al- 
lusion to  their  motto—"  Tou  ww  jnu  rot%  «r«ra." 

His  present  Majesty,  George  IV.,  has  given  to  this  society 
casts  by  Westmacott,  from  the  Metopes  and  Panathenaic  Pro- 
cession, of  what  are  called  the  "  Elgin  Marbles."  Poor  Phidias  ! 
'tis  hard  enough  that  your  name  should  be  lost  in  that  of  one, 
whose  claim  to  the  adjunct  even  of  "  Preserver,"  is  scarcely  yet 
decided  by  the  opinion  of  the.  world. 

Note  S3,  page  80. 

There  too,  thou,  waveborn  goddess,  that  dost  teem 
The  tweet  fulfilment  of  a  poet" 8  dream. 
Host  found  meet  home. 

Messieurs  Thomson,  Lord  Byron,  Croly,  and  Co.  have  all  "  had 
at*'  the  Medicean  Venns ; — why  may  not  I,  having  first  duly 
acknowledged  my  want  of  originality  ?  Of  all  the  poetic  offer- 
ings  laid  at  this  shrine,  I  cannot  but  think  Thomson's  allusion 
the  best.    His  single  line — 

"  So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world,'* 
says  just  enough  to  fill  the  mind  with  an  imagination  of 
beauty.  Lord  Byron's  stanzas,  though  very  delightful,  are  but 
an  elaborate  attenuation  of  that  one  line.  Should  any  object 
to  me,  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  indulged  in  the  u  jargon  of 
the  marble  mart"  while  speaking  of  this  statue,  T  must  answer 
as  West  did  his  friend  Gray— 

Stultule ! — marmorea  quid  mihi  cum  Venere  ? 

Hie  vans — hie  vivss  Veneres,  et  mille  per  urbem, 

Qnarum  nulla  quest  non  placuisse  Jovi. 

Note  23,  page  19. 
Garden  of  England,  Devon  !  $c. 

The  rural  beauties  of  Devonshire  have  warmed  many  of  her 
sons  into  poetry.     I  need  not  mention  those  who  have  written 

II 
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in  later  yean.    In  the  olden  time  we  rank  among  our 
Drayton,  a  stranger,  in  his  Poly-olbion ;  and  William 
native,  writer  of  Britannia's   Pastorals.     He  thai 
Devonshire  :— 

"  Hail !  thou  my  native  soil, — thou  blessed  plot 
Whose  equall  all  the  world  affordeth  not. 
Show  me,  who  can,  so  many  crista!  rils 
Such  sweet-clothed  vallies,  or  aspiring  hQs, 
Such  wood-ground,  pastures,  quarries,  wealthy  mynes. 
Such  rocks,  in  whom  the  diamond  faintly  shines— 
And,  if  the  earth  can  show  the  like  agen, 
Yet  will  she  fail  in  her  sea-ruling  men. 
Time  never  can  produce  men  to  oretake 
The  fames  of  GreenvilL,  Davies,  Gilbert,  Drake, 
Or  worthy  Hawkins — or  a  thousand  more 
That  by  their  powre  made  the  Devonian  shore 
Mock  the  proud  Tague — for  whose  richest  spoyle 
The  boasting  Spaniard  left  the  Indian  soyle, 
Banckrupt  of  store,  knowing  it  would  quit  cost 
By  winning  this,  though  all  the  rest  were  lost.1 


•» 
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Me  quoque  musarum  studium  sub  nocte  silenti 
Artibui  awuetis  solicitare  solet. 

Claudia*. 


h  * 
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LINES 
Suggested  by  a  recollection  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Hark  !  was  it  fancy  or  a  lingering  sound 
That  stole  upon  the  ear? — Methought  it  came 
Like  holiest  music  heard  in  dreams  by  night, 
Mingling  all-wondrously  a  thousand  strains 
That  vibrate  on  the  heart !     It  comes  again, 
And  onward  swells,*— not  faintly  as  before, 
In  sweet  solemnity  just  motioning 
The  ambient  air, — but  hoarselier  now  it  pours — 
Rapid  and  loud, — full  streams  along—  alongr— 
In  wild  confusedness, — till  sense  is  whelmed 
Beneath  the  rush  of  congregated  sounds ! 

Come,  Memory !  let  us  live  o'er  past  delights 
As,  wave  o'er  wave,  the  sea  of  thought  rolls  on ; 
Come,  disentwine  the  complicated  maze 
Of  this  mixed  melody  : — and  soft, — methinks 
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The  spell  hath  influence,  for  the  tuneless  clash 
Obeys  the  potency,  as  though  there  were 
For  sound,  as  sight,  some  magic  instrument* 
To  turn  a  shapeless  chaos  into  grace. 
Grace,  not  mere  beauty,  but  propriety 
Of  many-varying  sound ;  for  Horror's  voice, 
Striking  on  hearts  congenial  with  itself, 
Not  less  hath  proper  grace,  than  loveliness 
Heard  in  the  music  of  the  mountain  pipe  : — 
Tempests,  and  clouds,  and  thundering^ — each  and  all- 
Are  they  less  graceful  in  sublimity 
Than  summer  is  in  flowery  joyousness  ? 
And  are  the  sighings  of  JEolian  harps 
More  gracefully  accordant  with  pure  souls, 
Than,  when  attuned  to  what  is  terrible, 
The  dizzy  dash  of  cataracts,  or  the  din 
Of  Satan's  new-found  thunder,  'mid  the  rout 
Of  spirits  darkly  gladdening  in  its  roar? 

•  Alluding,  as  no  doubt  the  reader  sees,  to  the  cylindrical 
mirror  of  the  Anamorphosis.  See  a  fine  application  of  it  in  the 
tragedy  of  Remorse  ;— 

In  the  future, 
As  in  the  optician's  glassy  cylinder, 
The  indistinguishable  blots  and  colours 
Of  the  dim  past  collect  and  form  themselves, 
Upstarting  in  their  own  completed  image. 
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But  hush  ! — what  sounds  dwell  on  my  ravished  ear— 
For  now  in  loftiest  strains  ascending  high, 
Exultingly  the  measure  seems  to  mount 
like  hymns  of  joy,  when  spirits  disenthralled 
Send  praises  forth  in  saintly  orisons. 
— Now,  grating  harsh,  'tis  like  the  noise  of  strife, 
With  clank  of  war,  and  millions  militant, 
And  shouts,  and  triumphings,  and  piercing  shrieks 
As  of  a  falling  myriad  hurled  from  heaven ! 
•  •  *  *  • 

Oh,  what  a  breathing  of  unmixed  delight 
Was  in  that  note;  as  'twere,  in  sooth,  the  breath 
Of  fresh-born  Purity,  ere  Guilt  and  Shame 
Had  brought  in  Discord. —        •  • 

*         *         *        Sure  nought  less  than  heaven 
Inspires  that  solemn  rapture :  hark  I  it  quires 
As  though  the  opening  gates  above,  let  forth 
Strains  of  that  ever-during  harmony 
Which  rises  round  the  seraph-cinctured  throne,  f 
And  thrills  the  high-wrought  soul  to  ecstasy. 


f  Aye  rising  round  the  sapphire-coloured  throne 
To  Him  that  sit*  thereon. 

Milton  at  a  solemn  music. 
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The  spell  hath  influence,  for  the  t 
Obeys  the  potency,  as  though  the 
For  sound,  as  sight,  some  magic  i 
To  turn  a  shapeless  chaos  into  g? 
Grace,  not  mere  beauty,  but  pro^ 
Of  many-varying  sound ;  for  H*> 
Striking  on  hearts  congenial  with 
Not  less  hath  proper  grace,  than 
Heard  in  the  music  of  the  moun* 
Tempests,  and  clouds,  and  thund 
Are  they  less  graceful  in  sublitm 
Than  summer  is  in  flowery  joyo* 
And  are  the  sighing*  of  JSohan 
More  gracefully  accordant  with 
Than,  when  attuned  to  what-  t» 
The  dizzy  dash  of  cataract*,  °* 
Of  Satan's  new-found  thutK*e,r> 
Of  spirits  darkly  gladdening 


•  Alluding,  as  no  doubt  *h« 
mirror  of  the  Anamorphofi*- 
tragedy  of  Remohse  ; — 
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But  ah  !  a  withering  cry — awful  and  drear, 
Whose  sound  is  desolation,  rises  now. 
Mixing  its  dismal  music  with  a  groan 
From  shuddering  nature; — whilst  dark  forms  of  hell 
Howl  its  black  horrors,  and,  with  fiendish  laugh, 
Enjoying  Mischief's  triumph,  yell  aloud 
That  Man,  that  Man  hath  fall'n  !    Then  throng  amain 
Heart-riving  cries  of  Conscience— Terror's  groan — 
And  next  a  starting  from  a  well-known  voice 
That  once  brought  joy :  — then  mingled  wail  and  woe 
And  words  of  Wrath — that  early  child  of  Guilt, — 
Sorrow,  and  suffering — and  then,  that  word — 
Heard  through  a  rushing  like  the  mighty  wings 
Of  parting  cherubim — one  fatal  word — 
At  sound  of  which  earth  trembling  to  its  base 
Seems  struck  as  with  concentrate  thunders — Death  ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Deep,  desolate  silence  echoes  that  dread  name, 

And  all  seems  lost, — save  that  amid  the  gloom 

And  that  unnatural  hush, — a  still,  small  voice, 

Just  syllabling  a  distant  conquering, 

Floats  like  a  song  of  mercy  to  the  soul, 

And  whispers  there  is  hope  : — there  is — there  is — 

And  now  a  dying  cadence  closes  all  i 
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But  fancy's  dim  remembrancers  are  gone. 
And  pleasure  grows  substantial,  as  the  eye 
Scans  every  wonder  in  the  glorious  page, 
And,  glistening  with  delight,  asserts  its  share 
In  the  great  testament  which  gives  the  world 
Eternal  heirship  of  a  mighty  mind ! 
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LIBERTY, 
(from  an  unpublished  poem. J 

Stone  walli  do  not  a  prison  make 

Nor  iron  ban  a  cage  ;— 
Mindi  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage. 

Lovelace. 

Hail,  blessed  Liberty  ! — that  art  to  those 

Who  know  thee  right,  indeed  a  deity  ! 

Hail,  thou  fine  freedom  of  the  mind,  with  whom 

The  strongest  prison  bars  are  but  a  mock 

Of  opposition  to  the  unshackled  soul ! 

Thy  magic  touch,  dear  Liberty  !  can  charm 

The  noisome  dungeon  to  a  blest  retreat ; — 

By  thee  the  dank  and  steamy  air  is  turned 

To  sweet  and  balmy  breathing :— thou  canst  make 

The  dreariest  solitude  grow  populous — 

And  in  the  darksome  vault  no  lack  is  found 

Of  the  ever-cheering  sun  when  thou  art  near. 

— Blest  with  thy  spirit's  holy  ministry, 

Man  has  a  sanctuary  in  his  heart 

That  shuts  him  safe  from  human  accidents  : — 

There  he  can  bask  in  sunshine  of  his  own — 
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There  he  enjoys  the  sweetest  fellowship — 

There  his  frank  thoughts  can  still  retire  and  feel 

Free  as  the  breeze  that  fans  the  highest  peak 

Of  his  own  native  hills  ; — there  calm  and  pure 

As  dreams  of  infancy,  ere  yet  a  thought 

Is  caught  from  years  to  ruffle  its  young  sleep, 

He  feels  above  his  fate ; — there  smiles  at  pain — 

There  finds  in  sorrow,  joy — nay,  life  in  death, — 

For  there  content,  and  peace,  and  heaven  are  found 

Dwelling  with  innocence.    To  this  we  come — 

Virtue  is  Liberty, — there  is  none  else. 

— True  Freedom  is  not  Faction's  demigod — 

And  lives  not  in  that  fever  of  the  blood, 

Which,  madly  raging  for  forbidden  things, 

Hurries  its  furious  worshippers  to  hail 

Him  as  a  patriot,  who  is  but  a  knave 

Plotting  to  rise  by  wrong : — but  when  the  heart, 

As  from  a  citadel  of  goodly  thoughts, 

Sends  forth  its  deeds  in  noble  championship, 

Fetterless — fearless— habitless— like  Truth— 

That  is  true  Liberty ; — therefore  I  hail 

Virtue  as  Liberty — there  is  none  else ! 
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ADDRESS 

FOR  AN  ACTOR  QUITTING  THE  STAGE. 


VxUb  summa  brevis  spem  no$  vital  mehoart 

Hob.  Lib.  1.  Obv  it. 

Tis  closed  !  the  actor's  mimic  art  is  o'er, 
And  life's  "  unreal  mockeries"  are  no  more  : — 
Youth's  wild,  romantic  joys  have  passed  away, 
And  Time  at  length  has  brought  me  to  decay. 

Sure  these  worn  limbs  which  scarce  their  weight 

sustain — 
This  age,  which  turns  ev'n  duty  here  to  pain, 
Are  warnings  sent  to  bid  me  trim  life's  fire 
Ere  the  pale  flame  that  lingers  shall  expire ; 
And  blow  the  spark  with  all  that 's  left  of  breath 
To  light  my  steps  the  way  to  "  dusky  death." 

But  ere  I  go,  one  anxious  task  remains — 
Pleasing,  yet  mournful,— healing  while  it  pains, — 
Tis  on  the  treasured  Past  to  fondly  dwell, 
Then  sigh  my  latest  thanks,  and  say — Farewell ! 
To  bend  these  grateful  looks  once  more  on  you, 
And  breathe  one  lasting,  evermore  Adieu ! 
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Oh,  if  big  words  were  made  for  thoughts  like  mine, 
Here  the  fond  Muse  might  swell  the  pompous  line — 
Here  pour  her  strains  on  deeds  of  other  days — 
The  thousand  joys,  the  vanished  dreams  of  praise ; 
The  rushing  memory  of  times  gone  by, 
The  inspiring  hopes,  the  cherished  flattery 
Which  fed  my  life  through  every  changing  stage 
In  youth — in  manhood— even  to  old  age : 
— But,  ah !  what  pomp  of  words,  what  poet's  song, 
Speaks  like  the  sigh  which  struggles  with  the  tongue, 
When  fond  remembrance  of  departed  years 
Melts  all  our  little  eloquence  to  tears  ? 

Forgive  this  weakness  : — 'tis  a  trying  scene 
Which  shuts  us  out  from  all  that  we  have  been— 
And  tears  which  sometimes  speak  the  boy  again, 
May,  at  an  hour  like  this,  confess  the  man. 
Can  I  forget  that  "  such  things  were  most  dear" — 
To  one  who  reaped  his  fairest  harvest  here ; 
That  here  I  oft  have  struck  great  Shakspeare's  lyre- 
Here  fondly  caught  your  bard's  ethereal  fire—  . 
Here  shadowed  forms  his  magic  pencil  drew, — 
And,  when  no  more  I  spread  his  stores  for  you, 
That  'tis  from  hence,  at  last,  I  cross  the  bourne 
Of  old  endearments— never  to  return  ? 
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No— 'tis  for  stoic-pride,  not  mine,  to  shun 
The  truest  mark  of  man—  to  feel  like  one. 

Ye  generous  friends !  whose  names  my  latest  breath 
Shall  utter  still — still  bless  in  struggling  death — 
Oh,  might  I  hope,  when  Time  has  closed  the  door 
And  drawn  his  curtain  o'er  my  parting  hour, 
You  'd  not  forget  me  quite— I  M  ask  no  more. 
— For  me,  where'er  the  Fates  my  path  shall  pave. 
Whatever  road  leads  me  towards  the  grave, — 
Thence  grateful  thoughts  shall  ofttimes  wander  here 
There  Memory  hallow  still  the  parting  tear; — 
There  shall  remembrance  of  this  hour  impart 
A  gleam  of  evening  sunshine  to  this  heart. 
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THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  GRAVE. 
(A  mother  to  her  natural  child. J 

Sleep  on,  dear  offspring  of  unhallowed  love — 

This  dreary  bosom  yet  is  warm  for  thee ; — 

Sleep  on,  my  baby,  gently  pillowed  here. 

No  madd'ning  memory — no  chiding  thoughts 

Of  wayward  childhood — nor  the  dread  array 

Of  faults  and  follies  cherished  into  sin, — 

Can  mar  the  softness  of  thine  innocent  rest. 

And  when  beneath  the  sod  thy  mother  sleeps 

That  sound,  sound  sleep,  when  dreams  shall  scare  no 

more, 
lift  up  thy  little  hands  for  thankfulness 
That  she  was  lost  to  thee  ere  ripened  years 
Had  taught  thee  how  to  sting  a  parent's  life. 
Oh !  when  from  mine,  thy  being's  crime  drew  forth 
One  bland  remonstrance— I, — foul  parricide — * 


*  A  parricide,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  slayer  of  a  father  ;  but 
as  precedent  is  not  wanting  for  the  use  of  the  word  indifferently 
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Flung  back,  for  all  her  care,  a  withering  curse, 
Which  struck  her  aged  sorrows  to  this  grave. 
Here — here  she  lies — Oh,  God !  I  have  no  mother! 


for  either  parent,  I  hare  preferred  it  here  as  more  significant  of 

« 

moral  action  than  the  otherwise  equivalent  word 
even  matricide. 
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PARGA. 

So  lost  to  all  the  finest  charities, — 

Parga,  it  is  not  England  that  decrees 

To  cast  thy  children  forth  without  a  home ; — 

It  is  not  England  that  has  sealed  their  doom 

To  wander  countryless,  or  breathe  as  slaves 

The  air  in  which  the  Moslem  standard  waves : 

No ;  in  her  spirit  never  be  it  said 

The  holy  cause  of  Freedom  was  betrayed— 

She  could  not  crush  a  nation's  liberties ! 

— But  should  there  be nay,  'tis  not  for  this  age — 

Our  country  surely  reads  not  in  her  page 

So  base  a  name  ; — yet,  oh !  should  there  be  one 

Of  soul  too  far  aloof  to  catch  the  tone 

Of  Mercy  pleading, — one  whose  heart  all  dead  * 

*  The  cession  of  Parga  followed  as  an  unhappy  consequence 
of  that  wont  effect  of  war  and  human  weakness  conjoined,  by 
which  policy  is  too  readily  admitted,  among  great  nations,  as 
a  palliation  for  trenching  upon  the  natural  rights  of  the  less 
powerful :  and  really  the  expulsion  (as  it  turned  out)  of  the 
Pargmnotes  from  their  native  soil  was,  at  the  best,  a  heartless 
proceeding.  A  cause  like  their's  might  almost  have  sanctified  a 
war  in  their  defence.  The  exhortations  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
rousing  all  Europe  to  the  Crusades,  might  hare  been  thought 
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To  virtue  and  great  nature's  sympathies, 
Could  glory  in  a  baleful  power — to  brave 
And  tread  down  efforts  that  were  made  to  save  ;— 
If  such  there  be,  ah !  let  it  not  be  said 
A  common  curse  repaid  the  injury ; 
But,  when  the  hour  shall  come — and  it  may  come, — 
That  changeful  Fate  leaves  him  without  a  home 
Lost,  abject,  hopeless,  friendless,  in  his  turn, 
Then  for  the  curse  of  generosity, — 
Then  may  some  Parganote  be  near  to  show 
Pity  for  Vejtgsavcz — uttering  words  that  burn 
With  essence  of  the  thunderbolt — "  Thus  didst  hot 
Thou  P 

wwk  compared  with  the  humble  voice  of  the  eons  of  Parga  (that 
little  oasis  of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  idolatry),  crying  oat  for 
the  preservation  of  their  integrity :— hnt  they  came  onto  their 
own,  and  their  own  received  them  not.  With  respect  to  die  de- 
fence set  up  for  this  unhappy  act,  how  much  nobler  would  it 
hare  been  to  stand  on  the  high  ground  of  a  frank  and  hasjitj 
acknowledgment  of  unforeseen  error,  than  taking  refuge  in 
a  plea  about  some  treaty,  which  could  nerer,  except  by  an  un- 
warrantable exercise  of  power,  have  implicated  those  in  its  con- 
ditions who  were  not  parties  to  its  execution.  The  fate  of  Parga 
casts  a  shadow  on  a  very  bright  page  of  our  history;  and  for  me 
it  is  well  she  knows  that  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  sympa- 
thised in  her  misfortunes — that  "  thby  amid  not  era**  «  a*> 
tkn%$  libertiet  /•• 
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LOVE'S  DEFENCE. 

Those  eyes ! — ah,  what  a  tale  they  tell ! 

Those  soft  dove's  eyes  of  thine ; 
If  in  their  beam  reproaches  dwell, 

Oh,  what  a  fault  is  mine ! 

If  on  that  face  whose  beauties  melt, 

Melt  into  harmony, 
One  fear— and  I  the  cause— hath  dwelt 

To  mar  its  melody  ;~ 

If  o'er  that  bosom's  gentleness 

One  jarring  thought  of  me  • 
Hath  passed,  and  taught  thy  heart  distress, 

Speak  it, — but  tenderly : 

Oh,  speak ! — if  it  be  but  to  speak 
When  music  breathes  around ; — 

Yes,  chide  me,  Julia,  with  that  meek, 
Sweet  voice's  heavenly  sound. 

i  2 
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Methinks  'twere  bliss  to  be  in  fault 
When  chiding  sounds  so  dear — 

Come,  sweetest,  give  thy  bosom's  thought 
To  Edgar's  anxious  ear. 

So  silent  ? — then  my  fears  mistook — 
Thy  cares  spring' not  from  me  ;— 

Yet,  now  I  hear  it  in  that  look — 
What  I,-— I  false  to  thee  ? 

That  look  of  beautifullest  doubt, 
Oh,  how  my  heart  might  bless, — 

It  tells  me  some-one  cares  about 
Her  Edgar's  faithfulness ! 

It  tells  me  all  those  dear  eyes  meant 

In  their  averted  beam, — 
It  calls  me  back  from  banishment ; — 

I  wake  as  from  a  dream. 

Oh,  by  the  hopes  I  dearest  prize  ! 

Hush  thy  fond  heart's  alarms ; 
Nor  deem  it  falsehood  that  these  eyes 

Have  gazed  on  meaner  charms. 
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Can  such  a  fault  (if  9H$  one)  break 

My  heart's  firm  truth  to  thee, — 
Can  poor,  unraptured  glances  shake 

A  soul's  fidelity  ? 

No, —falsehood  lives  not  in  my  thought; 

And  Julia's  self  shall  own, 
That  what  her  fears  have  deemed  my  fault 

Is  lore  for  her  alone. 

Who  that  admires  the  garden  rose 

E'er  deems  its  perfume  less, 
Though  round  it  many  a  nWret  blows 

In  scented  prettiness  ? 

For  not  a  flower  of  daintiest  dress 

Or  form,  was  ever  seen 
To  vie  in  natural  loveliness 

With  beauty's  summer-queen. 

And  what  though  bright  and  sunny  rays 

In  others  please  awhile — 
Or  pluck  a  momentary  gaze, 

Or  steal  perchance  a  smile  ; — 
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Sure  he  whose  heart  the  sun-rays  warm 
May  sometimes  please  his  sight, 

By  tracing  all  the  hues  which  form 
A  perfect  beam  of  light. 

And  thus  these  wandering  looks  of  mine 

Are  but  pure  constancy, 
Loving  the  various  tints  which  shine 

Concentred  all  in  thee ! 
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BERTHA  AND  DURIMEL. 

BERTHA. 

And  you  know  such  an  one  ?  Oh,  Durimel — 
Sure  it  was  fancy's  sketch. 

DU&IMEL. 

I  know  him  well ! 

BERTHA. 

What  is  to  come  ? — You  have  not  shadowed  forth 
This  varied  character  for  nought  -.—'tis  worth 
A  tale  to  follow  it.    Ay,  let  me  see 
What  and  how  much  I  hold  in  memory. 
Thus,  as  I  think,  it  ran : — A  wayward  child — 
Truant  in  youth — his  manhood  strange  and  wild — 
Wilful  by  turns,  and  patient — stern  and  mild — 
Changing  from  glee  to  gloom,  and  back  again, 
None  guessing  wherefore — haughty  most  with  men 
Who  served  him  best,  as  though  he  feared  to  see 
Himself  acknowledged  in  dependency — 
Proud  ever  as  the  proudest  'mid  the  great, 
And  humblest  still  with  those  whose  low  estate 
Ranked  them  beneath  him ; — now  wrapped  all  in  self- 
Now  seeming  frank  ; — one  day  absorbed  by  pelf — 
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Hie  next  profuse  to  folly ;— never  fix'd 

To  any  noble  aim ; — at  times  a  saint, 

At  times  a  scoffer : — sooth,  love,  'tis  a  mix'd 

Strange  portrait  for  a  hand  like  yours  to  paint. 

And,  then,  the  cunning  virtue  of  his  smile ! 

What  unsuspecting  heart  did  it  beguile? 

Who  sipped  the  honied  cheat,  and  tasted  gall? — 

And  yet  you  say  there  ran  a  gleam  through  all — 

A  touch  of  gentleness,  which,  when  his  mood 

Was  harshest,  seemed  to  show  that  something  good 

Lived  'mid  a  thousand  fretful  phantasies. 

Ah,  happier  is  my  lot ! — you  are  not  these, 

My  own— -own  Durimel— except  the  Uut. 

— But  now,  what  clouds  your  brow  ? 

DURIMEL. 

Nothing, — 'tis  past. 

BERTHA. 

And  you  know  such  an  one  ? 

DURIMEL. 

I  know  him  well. 

BERTHA. 

Tell  me  his  name — what  is  it,  Durimel  ? 
That  I  may  warn  all  maidens  of  his  smiles, 
And  bid  my  friends  beware  his  cunning  wiles. 
Spite  of  that  tenderness,  ill  must  betide 
The  hapless  one  doomed  to  be  that  man's  bride. 
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DURIMEL. 

True — sadly  true  I — And  what  if  I  should  speak 
Hie  name  of  one  whose  fate  has  made  him  seek, 
And  haply  win,  a  lovely  one — her  heart 
A  very  gem. 

BERTHA. 

Alas,  her  fate ! — You  start — 
What  ails  my  Durimel  ?     But  is  this  so, 
And  could  this  strange  and  selfish  being  show 
The  truth  of  love  ? 

DURIMEL. 

Oh,  yes. 

BERTHA. 

And  did  he  wed 
Her  that  he  loved  ? — Teach  me  what  way  he  sped. 

DURIMEL. 

No  matter  now. 

BERTHA. 

Nay,  you  mutt  answer  that ; 
And  then  1  '11  drive  him  from  my  thoughts.— How  ? 

what? 
That  cloud  again  f 

DURIMEL. 

Sweet  one,  'tis  not  for  thee, 
But  on  myself  I  frown  : — it  may  not  be 
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That  I  should  mask  the  truth — 1 11  pour  out  all 

I  know— and  that  is  much — though  it  may  pall 

Upon  your  gentle  heart.     I  would  it  were 

A  worthier  tale  for  such  sweet  listener. 

Yet  hear  me,  Bertha,  hear  me  to  the  end, 

Ev'n  though  you  learn  to  scorn  my  wayward  friend. 

BERTHA. 

Gall  you  him  friend  in  sooth  ? — and  I,  your  more 
Than  friend  so  long,  ne'er  beard  of  him  before. 

DURIMEL. 

You,  you  have  seen  him  oft ; — Bertha,  to  you 
He  has  seemed  fair : — but  to  my  tale.    Tis  true, 
Though  his  attendant  virtue  has  been  love, 
And  'mid  his  fitful  life  ne'er  failed  to  prove 
Some  harmony  of  soul ; — yet,  even  here 
He  was  a  changeling — some  say  not  sincere. 

BERTHA. 

How  could  it  be  but  so  ? — Why,  now  you  shrink 
And  draw  your  hand  from  mine ;— nay,  I  shall  think — 
Oh !  'twas  to  hang  my  lute  upon  that  bough. 
This  looks  indeed  like  tarrying.    Well,  then,— now 
Begin  your  strange  friend's  tale.    The  darkening  west 
.  No  longer  shows  where  the  sun  went  to  rest — 

Twilight  now  steals  the  colour  from  each  flower — 
Shades  all  the  prospect  round,  and  makes  this  bower 
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Dim  and  uncertain  in  its  leafy  green : 

Surely  this  hour,  when  little  may  be  seen 

Of  outward  beauty — when  the  visual  sense 

Sleeps,  and  the  undivided  influence 

Of  thought  is  yielded  to  the  listening  ear, 

Is  the  fit  hour  for  tales.    Come— sit  down  here : 

So,  thus — my  hand  in  yours— how  can  I  fail 

To  be  too  happy  ?    Now  then  for  the  tale. 

Oh,  I  shall  listen  greedily :  in  sooth, 

I  love  to  hear  a  Voice  that  sounds  like  truth. 

Well,  once  upon  a  time — (word  it  as  though 

It  passed  at  least  a  century  ago, 

And  friendship  will  be  saved) — it  was  before 

Things  were  as  things  are  now.    in  days  of  yore, 

A  man  with  strange  and  troubled  visage, — there — 

That  fs  a  beginning  for  you.— Oh,  'tis  rare 

To  see  such  churls 

DUR1MEL. 

What,  banterer  ? 

BERTHA. 

—■Truly  drawn. 

DURIMEL. 

I  '11  paint  him  so.     He  had  passed  on  and  on 

Life's  busy  pathroad,— and,  from  spring's  light  hours 

Till  riper  summer,  deemed  that  many  flowers 
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Chance-scattered  there,    were  those  whose  sweets 

among 
Twere  good  to  dwell ; — yea,  felt  amid  the  throng 
That  one,  far  more  than  all  the  rest,  could  raise 
Within  his  breast  the  incense  of  soft  praise : 
And  lo,  when  youth's  wild,  idle  game  was  played, 
He  saw  the  Past  like  transient  visions  fade ! 
He  had,  I  know,  long  clinging  round  his  heart 
A  thought  of  love — or  that  which  bore  love's  name ; — 
That  thought  is  fled— (tush,  how  unskilled  to  start !) 
What  though  it  lit  existence  with  its  flame, 

Tis  now  extinct : — nay  more — his  earliest  years 
(I  know  him  well)  had  felt  a  tale  of  tears 
To  be  their  own ; — 'twas  of  affection  crossed — 
The  enchantment  of  a  being — bright,  but  lost ! — 
Of  her  whose  name  (and  'twas  a  gentle  one, 
Long  breathed  in  sighs  and  fondly  dwelt  upon) 
Now  fills  a  niche  within  the  Muses'  shrine, 
Meet  offering  to  the  tenderest  of  the  Nine ! 

BERTHA. 

Ay  ?  and  so  gentle  ?    Come,  the  tale  improves — 
One  has  some  hope  when  ev'n  a  savage  loves. 
Cymon  himself  was  tamed  and  grew  polite 
When  Iphigene  first  met  his  wondering  sight. 
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Your  friend  is  full  of  contrariety — 
A  very  riddle, — yet  methinks  I  see 
What  bears  the  semblance  of  some  constancy. 

DURIMEL. 

No,  ev'n  that  early  vision  of  his  breast. 
Though  long  he  deemed  the  boyish  feeling  sooth. 
Has  vanished  into  nothing,  like  the  rest. 
A  brighter  dawn — it  seemed  the  dawn  of  truth — 
Broke  later  on  his  heart ;  for  then  came  one 
Whose  presence  spoke  to  him,  oh !  with  a  tone 
Such  as  none  hear,  save  with  the  sympathy 
Which  tunes  mere  trifles  till  they  seem  to  be 
The  music  of  love's  sweet  reality ! 
And  he  replied  in  silence: — till  at  last 
The  pain — the  ill-dissembled  pain  surpassed 
Restraint  with  him — with  her  :  their  eyes  confessed 
A  cherished  feeling  lingering  in  each  breast, 
But  still  no  words— for  what  had  words  expressed 
Compared  with  one  dear  glance  from  timid  eyes, 
A  look  of  trust,  bidding  his  hopes  arise  ? 

BERTHA. 

And  he  deceived  her  too  ?  .  But  pardon  me 
Breaking  the  story's  thread.    Twas  strange  that  he, 
This  proud,  this  wilful,  faithless  one,  thus  quailed 
Before  his  victim,  that  ev'n  language  failed, — 
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For  in  the  faltering  tongue  we  best  descry 
The  consciousness  of  love  a  fidelity. 

DUaiMXL. 

True !  what  are  words?    Could  any  words  unfold 

More  truly  thoughts  which  still  remained  untold, 

Than  that  not-all-unconscious  undisguise, 

Which  now  would  leave  a  white  hand's  precious  prixe 

A  moment  longer  linked  in  his  than  seems 

Enough  for  friends'  farewell,  when  day's  bright  beams 

Are  quenched  by  night  ?    Could  language  equal  such 

Soul-eloquence  as  that  electric  touch 

Which  says  so  nothing,  and  yet  speaks— how  much ! 

BE&THA. 

Well  painted,  sooth  I     I  wish  that  he — this  friend — 
May  have  been  truly  touched :  but  to  the  end. 

DURIMEL. 

Twas  thus  with  them-*— a  silence  understood — 

A  dumb  expression — was  their  hearts'  best  mood ; 

Until  one  day,  when  anxious  months  had  taught 

That  each  was  all  to  each,  and  the  drear  thought 

Of  a  far  separation  had  o'erwroqght 

Both  hearts  well-nigh  to  breaking — with  the  fear 

That  parting  unassured  by  vows  was  near ; 

Fancy  his  joy  (a  joy  despite  the  sorrow, 

Which  could  not  choose  but  dwell  upon  the  morrow)— 
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Fancy  his  thrill  of  inmost  joy,  to  find     . 
A  gentle  head  upon  his  breast  reclined ; — 
Her  fair  head  on  his  breast,  and  that  sweet  face 
Hiding  its  blushes  in  that  resting-place 
As  a  dear  refuge. 

BERTHA. 

Softly,  Durimel, 
Tlie  tale  recalls  a  day,  on  which  to  dwell 
Is  oft  my  memory's  fondness ;— 'twas  that  one 
That  made  me — oh  !  not  lightly  won— your  own ! 
A  thought  springs  up— this  story  goes  so  near 
To  one  I  know  full  well — ah,  me !  I  fear— 
My  mind  misgives  me, — yet  it  cannot  be— 
And  yet .     Go  on. 

DURIMEL. 

He  gazed  with  ecstasy, 
And  as  he  gazed,  what  saw  he  ? — lo !  a  clear 
Bright  diamond  dropped  from  azure-mine — a  tear — 
A  tear  for  km  I  What  could  he  but  rejoice— 
Love  that  had  found  no  words,  here  found  a  voice. 

BERTHA. 

Haste  1  tell  me,  Durimel,  what  followed  this  ? 

DURIMEL. 

Why  that  which  lifted  him  to  joy— to  pride— 
The  pure  high  rapture  of  love's  fervent 
Not  granted  quite,  and  yet  not  all  denied : 
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The  sign,  the  gentle  sign,  at  once  revealing 

All  that  remained  of  conscious  hearts'  concealing — 

A  sweet  relying  pressure  softly  sealing 

His  everlasting  truth  for  weal  or  woe ! 

What  words  were  then  poured  out  they  only  know ; 

But  present,  absent,  wheresoe'er  he  go, 

Let  him  be  hovering  near,  or  wandering  far, 

That  gentle  lady  is  his  guiding  star : 

Her  very  name  is  with  him  as  a  spell 

Of  binding  tenderness. 

BERTHA. 

Now,  tell  me— tell 
Their  names — his — hers  ? 

DURIMEL. 

Bertha  and  Durimel ! 

BERTHA. 

And  is  it  even  so ! 

DURIMEL. 

Tis  even  so. 

BERTHA. 

(repeating) 
"  His  everlasting  truth  for  weal  or  woe  ?" 

DURIMEL. 

Yes,  Bertha,  yes !    Yet,  if  the  past  to  thee 
Seem  a  dark  augury,  hate  me  and  flee. 
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Ah !  for  your  sake,  why  did  I  not  withstand 
The  gentle  pressure  of  that  fair,  soft  hand  ? — 
Why  did  I  seek  to  link  a  precious  fate 
like  yours,  with  one  it  were  more  safe  to  hate  ? 
I  know,  and  yet  there  's  madness  in  the  thought, 
Your  happiest,  fairest  lot,  were  that  which  taught 
Your  heart  to  free  itself.    In  me  you  see 
That  one  whom  now,  albeit  unwittingly, 
You  scorned  ; — the  wayward,  haughty,  wilful,  wild, 
Strange,  sel6sh,  changeful  one, — now  stern,  now  mild, 
None  guessing  wherefore,— him  whose  mind's  dominion 
Ne'er  holds  him  settled  in  a  right  opinion,—* 
Him — him — so  light  in  love  from  boyhood's  hour 
It  seldom  swayed  beyond  the  moment's  power. 
The  treasure,  which  in  thee  I  madly  won, 
I  should  have  had  the  honesty  to  shun 
Till  you  had  known,  by  rote,  the  tale  which  now 
Has  set  its  seal  of  sadness  on  your  brow. 
In  the  wild  whirl  of  love's  sweet  fear  and  doubt, 
My  thousand  faults  had  vanished — and  about 
My  heart  a  light  sprang  up,  that  shone  above 
The  glare  of  self-reproaches : — it  was  love- 
Love  flattered  me  into  forgetfulness 
Of  what  I  was — and  am ; — for  not  the  less, 
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Though  faitbfal,  am.  I  such  a*  never  dont 

Have  sought  your  lore,  had  you  but  known  the  worst. 

And  now  I  tell  the  fade— albeit  'tis  late— 

That  you  may  yet  be  saved  from  such  a  fate 

As  may  be  her's  who  trusts  her  life  to  one 

With  heart  and  thoughts  like  mine.    The  tale  is  done ! 

I  say  'twas  told — yes,  Bertha,  for  your  sake — 

To  spare  your  heart — for  mine,  why  let  it  break ! 

Despise  me,  and  yet  pity  me,— for  then  - 

The  penalty  will  wound  me  deepest,  when 

I  think  of  one  so  wronged — and  yet  so  kind 

That  ev*n  injustice  could  not  sway  her  mind 

From  its  own  sweetness ; — thus  one  thought  unmixed 

Within  this  heart  for  ever  shall  be  fixed : 

Her  loss  whose  worst  reproach  was  but  a  tear 

Gentle  as  angels  are — and  oh,  how  dear ! 

Now,  speak  my  sentence— tenderly. 

BERTHA. 

(placing  his  hand  at  her  heart,) 

Tis  here ! 
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SONNET, 
On  a  changed  facer. 

And  this  is  he  whose  heart  long  time  had  fed 

Upon  a  thought  of  early  boyish  love, 

As  though  no  late*  fondness  might  so  move 

The  trembling  chords : — yet,  never  be  it  said, 

Though  changed  from  what  he  was,  that  Love  is  dead- 

For  there  are  eyes  whose  beams  (oh,  far  above 

Earth's  priceless  gems  !)  outvying  the  meek  dove 

In  tenderness,  have  a  new  being  shed 

With  radiance  all  so  gentle  that  it  seems 

Like  moonlight  after  lightning.    The  wild  dreams 

Of  a  tumultuous  memory  are  flown, 

And  all  is  quiet  now.     I  heard  him  own 

They  were  but  visions  that  could  vanish, — thU 

"  The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss  I" 
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FRIENDSHIP'S  VALENTINE. 

TO    VIOLA. 

Maidbn,  in  whom  the  spirit  sweet 
Of  Sbakspeare  dwells  as  it  were  thine, 

Oh,  blame  not  one  who  comes  to  greet 
Thy  beauties  with  a  Valentine ! 

For  know,  fair  child  of  minstrelsy, 
That  in  the  world's  wide  wilderness 

There 's  one,  unknown,  who  watches  thee 
With  all  a  brother's  tenderness. 

What  though  no  dearer  name  he  own 
Than  neighbour,  yet  that  name  may  blend 

With  all  that  makes  him,  though  unknown, 
All  that  he  feels  himself— thy  friend. 

Then,  fairest !  though  unskilled  his  Muse 
Who  lays  this  verse  on  friendship's  shrine, 

Accept  it  kindly,  nor  refuse 
To  smile  on  friendship's  Valentine. 
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If  music's  powers  have  oft-times  warmed 

The  coldest  hearts  to  sympathy ; 
If  ev'n  the  savage  breast  is  charmed 

By  fairy  spells  of  melody  ; 

Ah,  marvel  not,  sweet  girl !  that  one 

Whose  "  heart  of  hearts"  ne'er  yet  was  chilled 
Nor  dead  to  music's  meanest  tone, 

Should,  when  he  hears  thy  voice,  be  thrilled. 

Yet,  'tis  not  merely  music's  grace, 
Though  of  thy  soul  it  form  a  part, — 

Tis  not  alone  a  lovely  face 

Gains  thee  the  offerings  of  the  heart ; 

But  'tis  that  guardian  modesty's, 
Fine  self-respect's  in-dwelling  sense, 

Shedding  on  opener  qualities 
A  purer,  deeper  influence. 


1M  pom*. 

Yes,  more  than  all,  thtt  rarer  feelisg 
Living  around,  thee  like  ft.  sj>eH, 

And  o'er  thy  best  endowments  stealing, 
Makes  all  who  see  thfee~~wisb  thee  well. 

Then,  maiden,  though  unskilled  his  Muse, 
Who  lays  this  vecae  on  friendship  *  shrine. 

In  friendship  tabs  At,~»-nor  refuse 
One  smile  to  gffice  his  Valentine. 
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THE  OLD  HAT. 

[  I  hate  been  accused  of  borrowing  ideas  for  the  following 
Poem  from  Lord  Byron ;  and  I  therefore  owe  it  to  my  cha- 
racter to  declare,  that  at  long  ago  as  his  Lordship  was  at  Harrow 
School,  before  he  had  written  a  line  of  poetry,  I  threw  out  in 
his  presence  some  suggestions  as  the  groundwork  of  a  Poem, 
which  would  show  a  man,  like  my  hero,  abandoned  by  his  friends 
for  pertinaciously  wearing  an  old  hat.  Lord  B/s  poem  of 
"Darkvzss,"  beginning,  "I  had  a  dream—it  was  not  all  a 
dream,*'  and  also  that  other  called  "  The  Dream,"  were  com* 
posed  long  after  I  offered  these  hints.  Let  the  world  judge 
between  us  where  the  imputation  (if  any)  of  wanting  originality 
properly  lies.  That  mine  is  not  a  singular  instance  of  placing 
a  guard  before  the  door  of  one's  literary  reputation,  the  reader 
may  see,  if  he  pleases  to  peruse  passim  a  letter  published  in 
the  Courier  and  other  newspapers,  respecting  Mr.  Campbell's 
«  Last  Ma*."] 

I  had  a  hat— it  was  not  all  a  hat — 
Part  of  the  brim  was  gone, — yet  still  I  wore 
It  on,  and  people  wondered  as  I  passed. 
Some  turned  to  gaze— othere  just  cast  an  eye 
And  soon  withdrew  it,  as  'twere  in  contempt. 
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But  still  my  hat,  although  so  fashionless 
In  complement  extern,  had"  that  within 
Surpassing  show — my  head  continued  warm ; 
Being  sheltered  from  the  weather,  spite  of  all 
The  want  (as  has  been  said  before)  of  brim. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  colour  of  my  hat. — 

That  which  was  black  grew  brown — and  then  men 

8 tared 
With  both  their  eyes  (they  stared  with  one  before) — 
—The  wonder  now  was  two-fold — and  it  seemed 
Strange  that  a  thing  so  torn  and  old  should  still 

Be  worn  by  one  who  might but  let  that  pass ! 

I  had  my  reasons,  which  might  be  revealed 

But  for  some  counter-reasons,  far  more  strong, 

Which  tied  my  tongue  to  silence. — Time  passed  on. — 

Oreen  Spring,  and  flowery  Summer — Autumn  brown, 

And  frosty  Winter  came, — and  went,  and  came — 

And  still,  through  all  the  seasons  of  two  years, 

In  park,  in  city,  yea,  at  routs  and  balls 

The  hat  was  worn  and  borne. — Then  folks  grew  wild 

With  curiosity,— and  whispers  rose, 

And  questions  passed  about— how  one  so  trim 

In  coats,  boots,  pumps,  gloves,  trowsers,  could  inaconce 

His  caput  in  a  covering  so  vile. 
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A  change  came  o'er  the  nature  of  my  hat. — 
Grease-spots  appeared — but  still  in  silence,  on 
I  wore  it — and  then  family  and  friends 
Glared  madly  at  each  other. — There  was  one 
Who  said — but  hold — no  matter  what  was  said — 

A  time  may  come  when  I away — away — 

Not  till  the  season's  ripe  can  I  reveal 
Thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for  common  minds- 
Till  then  the  world  shall  not  pluck  out  the  heart 

Of  this  my  mystery. When  I  will — I  will ! — 

The  hat  was  now — greasy,  and  old,  and  torn — 
But  torn— old — greasy — still  I  wore  it  on. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  business  of  this  hat. 
Women,  and  men,  and  children,  scowled  on  me — 

My  company  was  shunned 1  was  alone ! 

None  would  associate  with  such  a  hat — 
Friendship  itself  proved  faithless  for  a  hat... 
She  that  I  loved,  within  whose  gentle  breast 
I  treasured  up  my  heart,  looked  cold  as  death — 
Love's  fires  went  out— extinguished  by  a  hat. 
Of  those  that  knew  me  best,  some  turned  aside, 
And  scudded  down  dark  lanes — one  man  did  place 
His  finger  on  his  nose's  side,  and  jeered — 
Others  in  horrid  mockery  laughed  outright; — 
Yea  dogs,  deceived  by  instinct's  dubious  ray, 
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Fixing  their  swart  glare  on  my  ragged  hat, 
Mistook  me  for  a  beggar — and  they  barked. 
Thus  women,  men,  friends,  strangers,  lover,  dogs — 
One  thought  pervaded  all— it  was  my  hat* 

A  change— it  was  the  last — came  o'er  this  hat. 

For  lo !  at  length,  the  circling  months  went  round— 

The  period  was  accomplished — and  one  day 

This  tattered,  brown,  old,  greasy  coverture 

(Time  had  endeared  its  vileness)  was  transferred 

To  the  possession  of  a  wandering  son 

Of  Israel's  fated  race — and  friends  once  more 

Greeted  my  digits  with  the  wonted  squeeze : — 

Once  more  I  went  my  way — along— along— 

And  plucked  no  wondering  gaze— the  hand  of  scorn 

With  its  annoying  finger — men,  and  dogs, 

Once  more  grew  pointless,  jokeless,  Uugbiess,  growl 

less — 
And  last,  not  least  of  rescued  blessings,  love,— 
Love  smiled  on  me  again,  when  I  assumed 
A  bran  new  beaver  of  the  Andre  mould ; 
And  then  the  laugh  was  mine,  for  then  out  came 
The  secret  of  this  strangeness —'twas  a  bet  ! 
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TO  B. 


A    SONNET. 


On  what  sweet  story— with  what  gentle  Muse, 
Weil-nigh  forgotten  boy,  art  thou  enjoying 
Time,  and  thine  own  thoughts  hindering  from  annoying, 
Mid  dreams  so  tender-true,  they  may  not  choose 
But  all  love's  softness  o'er  the  heart  diffuse — 

« 

Or  else,  reclining  on  some  favourite  spot 

Of  nature's  loveliness— some  daisied  plot — 

In  waking  bliss  dost  thou  thyself  amuse ; 

Or  art  thou  with  the  tistered  Cbahites 

Daintily  dallying;  while  thy  fond  eyes, 

Upturn'd  to  the  white  glorious  galaxy , 

Drink  thoughts  that,  imp'd  for, flight  on  pinions  silk, 

Seek  thine  own  lacteal  fount  of  poesy 

To  prove  it— more  than  ever—now— skim-milk  ? 
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Yea,  the  time  was,  when  many  a  pleasant  sound 
Lost  half  its  loveliness — for  I  had  found 
That  sound,  in  fact,  would  be  no  sound  at  all, 
Were  there  no  tympanums  on  which  to  fall : 
So  music  underwent  a  distillation. 
And  fumed  away  in  mental  perspiration. 
But,  hence !  begone !— 1  care  not  now,  not  I, 

How  a  tuned  soul  drinks  in  pure  harmony 

The  love  of  melody *s  enough  for  me, 
And  music  is  a  sweet  reality. 

But  truth  forbid,  that  any  should  decry 
That  heaven-descended,  true  philosophy, 
Which,  with  the  patience  of  investigation, 
Would  lead  man  back  as  near  to  his  prime  station 
As  man  may  go. — The  labour  of  all  learning 
Now  deemed  abstruse,  seems  only  a  returning— 
A  struggling  backward  along  vistas,  dark 
Or  scantly  lighted  by  a  glimmering  spark,— 
A  weary  searching  after  what  hath  not 
Than  truth  already  in  our  scope,  one  jot 
Less  of  inherent  simpleness ; — for  what 
Are  all  our  tedious  processes  of  knowledge, 
The  midnight  waste  of  time  and  oil  at  college, 
The  fret,  the  wreck  of  health, — all  that  the  wise 
Have  learned  by  poor  comparison  to  prize, 
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But  lame  attempts  to  scale,  or  to  supply. 
By  art,  the  wings  by  which  we  fain  would  fly 
At  higher  posts  than  man,  in  daily  life, 
Holds  in  possession — yet  are  not  more  rife 
Than  they  in  wonders :  for,  when  one  has  passed 
All  common  limits — lo,  on  what  a  vast 
High  pinnacle  Sir  Wisdom  stands  at  last ! 
The  utmost  that  is  done,  is  but  to  gain 
A  gleam  to  show  the  darkness — to  obtain 
'A  meagre  hint  of  light,  that  scarce  may  give 
Glimpses  of  things,  which,  if  th'  intuitive 
Power  of  mind  were  in  us,  would  but  be 
Ranked  with  each  homelier,  simple  entity, 
Since  none  can  justly  think,  and  not  confess 
That  knowledge  is  but  utter  simpleness. 

Thus,  all  the  wisdom  man  has  power  to  reach, 

So  next  to  nothing,  ought  methinks  to  teach 

Humility — the  rather  that  the  fame 

In  all  that  gains  a  man  a  sounding  name 

For  sciences  and  wisdom,  is — to  say 

That  he  has  striven  in  a  certain  way 

To  learn,  with  labour,  things  which  haply  are 

Easy  as  eyesight  in  soma  brighter  star 

L 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

Taught  by  experience  of  the  mind's  vexations, 

I  've  learnt  at  length  to  scorn  vain  speculations. 

And  hold  the  notion  that,  nine  times  in  ten, 

Twere  quite  as  well  if  some  wise-acre  men 

In  this  short,  pleasure-fleeting  life  of  ours, 

Would  spare  th'  expense  of  half  the  precious  hours 

They  waste  in  curiously  enquiring  why 

There  happens  to  be  happiness  in  joy. 

Out  on  the  triflers,  who  in  learning's  guise 

Of  crack-jaw  jargon,  fancy  'tis  most  wise 

To  grovel  through  the  dark  in  quest  of  stuff 

Not  worth,  if  ever  found,  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Such  whence  and  wherefore  itchers  analyze, 

Until  they  manage  quite  to  paralize 

The  zest  of  joyousness, — while  coat  from  coat, 

(An  onion's — for  I  don't  disdain,  d'ye  see, 

To  use  a  savoury  kitchen  simile) 

I  say,  while  coat  from  coat,  one  after  t'other, 

They  peel  and  strip  with  lots  of  wordy  pother, 
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And  not  content  to  let  their  arbitress 

Of  culinary  elegancies'  dress 

The  root  (like  folks  who  wisely  take  and  eat, 

And  find  a  pleasant  relish  for  their  meat), 

They  put  themselves,  instead,  into  a  stew, 

Boiling  away  among  the  sapient  few, 

And  lose  in  questions,  value  not  a  groat, 

The  comforts  of  reality — for  what  ? — 

The  vain  attempt  to  solve  a  useless  riddle — 

The  deuce  a  bit  of  kernel  *s  in  the  middle ! 

C  i  bono  t  then  's  the  question  I  would  put  - 
To  those  who  all  life  long  their  hearts  keep  shut, 
While  the  blind  labyrinths  through  which  they  run, 
Just  lead  and  leave  them  where  they  first  begun — 
With  this  sad  difference,  that  the  wasted  hours 
Have  given  time  for  all  life's  freshest  flowers 
To  fade  and  die.— What  profits  it  that  thus, 
Through  many  a  tangled,  uphill  path  they  're  led 
Away  from  joy,  till  all  its  bloom  is  fled  ? 
Their  only  gain  for  all  their  sweat  and  fuss 
Is  that  a  crowd  of  wonderers,  perchance, 
(Those  wide-mouthed  children  of  sheer  ignorance) 
With  gaping  looks  of  most  inane  surprise, 
Deem  men,  so  useless,  yet  withal  so  wise, 
Ought  surely  to  be  hailed  as  prodigies — 
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Simply,  forsooth  !  because  they  cannot  see 
The  depths  of  grave  no-meaning's  foolery : — 
Oh  !  there 's  fine  wisdom  in  obscurity ! 

Sure,  he  best  claims  the  palm  of  sapiency, 

Who,  knowing  this  our  being's  transiency, 

By  dint  of  practical  enjoyment,  smothers 

Such  nonsense  at  its  birth,  and  never  bothers 

His  rove  with  nice  distinctions ;  which,  when  made, 

Leave  him,  perhaps,  with  muddled  pate,  a  grade 

Further  from  truth  than  ever  : — he 's  content 

To  take  plain  things  as  plainly  as  they  're  meant— 

To  know  the  bounds  which  sever  right  from  wrong. 

And  with  unclouded  spirit  pass  along 

Buoyant  of  heart  and  open  to  the  impression 

Of  pleasant  things — blessing  the  bare  possession.— 

Yes,  give  me  one  who,  on  a  sunny  day, 

Looks  up  and  says,  "  This  cheerfulness  is  mrnef" — 

Nor  thinks  it  worth  the  while  to  clear  his  way, 

With  abstract  notions — what  it  is  to  shine ; 

He  tastes — and  that 's  enough,— -but  need  not  measure 

By  mental  gage,  what  is  that  thing  called  pleasure : 

Or  if  his  lot  be  pain,  'tis  ten  to  one 

Some  generous  friend's  at  hand  to  shave  his  groan. 

But  why  should  either  fall  to  reasoning,  how 

Friendship  can  chase  dull  Sorrow  from  the  brow ; 
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Why  seek,  so  they  bat  feet  true  sympathy, 
To  comprehend  the  essence  of  a  sigh  ? — 
One  might  as  well  and  wisely  go  about 
With  algebra  to  calculate  the  gout — 
Or  try  t'  unwreathe  by  intellectual  prism 
The  texture  of  a  twinge  of  rheumatism — 
Or,  for  some  fancied  truth's  exalted  sake, 
Extract  the  cube-root  of  the  stomach-ache. 

No,  no !  away — this  life  is  far  too  short 

To  vex  its  hours  in  questions  of  this  sort ; 

But*  if  there 's  joy,  why  let  *s  iejoice  we  Ve  won  it, 

And  lose  no  time  to  lay  our  fingera  on  it : 

And  when  at  times  out  happier  feelings  leave  us, 

Tis  better  bear  our  sorrows  as  we  can, 

Than  lengthen  them  by  vain  attempts  to  scan 

The  hidden  properties  of  all  that 's  grievous. 

•  *  *  * 

There  was  a  time  I  suffered  in  this  kind, 
Holding,  for  instance,  him  the  truly  wise 
Who,  for  some  carking  query  of  the  mind* 
Could  not  be  satisfied  that  eyes  were  eyes ; 
But  scorned  the  clear  fruition  of  heaven's  light, 
Without  some  senseless  quibbles  about  vision 
And  idle  speculations  upon  sight, — 
Which  now,  thanks  be  !  I  hold  in  some  derision. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  KNELL. 

x. 
One  fresh  and  lovely  morning, 
A  maiden  sweet  as  May 
Was  singing  like  one  who  never 
Might  know  a  darker  day  : — 
Yea,  morns  might  break  less  brightly, 
Black  clouds  might  gather  near, 
Yet  that  bosom  feel  no  darkness, 
For  still  the  sun  shone  there. 

ii. 
But,  ah  !  life's  darkest  shadows 
Soon  fell  on  her  young  heart's  pride — 
For  love's  fair  flower  was  blighted, 
And  the  maiden  drooped  and  died. 
And,  lastnight,  as  we  pass'd  along, 
We  heard  the  dismal  bell 
Send  forth  a  dreary  summons — 
It  tolled  the  Maiden's  knell.* 

*  These  lines  were  written  for  an  Opera,  with  a  view  to 
adaptation  to  a  fine  piece  of  harmony,  well  known  by  the  ludi- 
crous name  of  the  "  Derbyshire  Ram,"  a  Glee.  The  adaptation 
would  ask  the  hand  of  a  Bishop  to  bless  a  passage  or  two  into 
somewhat  of  a  gentler  grace. 
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A  LAMENT. 
(An  old  image  in  a  new  dress.)* 

■ 

FROM    A    MUSICAL    DRAMA  WRITTEN    SOME  TEARS 

AGO. 

Ye  woods  that  wail  whenas  the  breeze 
Of  Autumn  strews  your  leaves  around  ; 
A  few  short  months  and  ye  '11  be  seen 
Smiling  once  more  in  leafy  green — 
But,  lo  )  yond  aged  forest-trees 
That  lie  uprooted  on  the  ground — 
Their  fate  reminds  me  of  my  own-* 
For  never  more, — oh  never — 
That  bosom  feels  returning  spring, 
Whoserdearest  hold  of  earth  is  gone — 
And  nought  again  can  blitheness  bring 
To  cheer  my  heart— for  ever ! 

*  See  Burns'*  Lament  for  James,  Earl  of  Olencaion. 
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THE  BROTHERS. 

"  For  we  ware  nurtt  upon  the  •elf-same  hill.** 

MiLTOir. 

No  garland  now — no  wreath  of  bay, 

Freaked  out  with  flaunting  flowers 
To  shame  the  melancholy  lay 

That  dwells  on  perished  hours : 
A  chaplet  green  as  lovely  spring 
Would  mock  the  bosom's  sorrowing ; 
And  ah,  when  eyes  with  grief  are  wet. 
They  seek  not  beauty's  coronet. 
Nor  cypress,  nor  funereal  yew 

Be  on  my  temples  bound ; — 
Alas !  I  want  their  leaves  to  strew 

With  these  sad  hands  the  ground. 
No  wreaths  ! — no  garlands  ! — bright  ones  now 
But  ill  would  suit  a  gloomy  brow, 
And,  Nature's  dreary  emblems,  ye 
Are  fitliest  scattered  mournfully  ! 

•  *  •  He  stood  beside 

The  grave  of  one  who  early  died — 
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His  thoughts  were  with  the  silent  dead, 
And  days  for  ever  fled  ! 


In  life's  fair  spring  they  two  had  strayed, — 

Through  frolic  May  together  played, — 

Together  cropped  the  summer  flowers, — 

And,  heart* to  heart,  in  riper  hours, 

Had  shared  each  other's  hopes  and  fears, 

Each  other's  joys— reach  other's  tears; — 

Their  race,  the  same — their  pride,  to  be 

Two  scions  of  an  honoured  tree— 

The  last,  the  nearest  in  their  birth  : — 

But  now  one  heart  has  ceased  to  beat — 

The  doom  is  sealed — and  all  is  o'er — 

The  friends,  the  brothers— they  must  meet 

Upon  the  glorious  face  of  earth, 

In  mutual  consciousness  no  more. 

*  •  •  • 

He  stood — he  gazed  : — his  troubled  brow 
Was  storied  deep  with  thoughts  ;  and  now 
Strange  wishes  sprang  to  birth — he  fain 
Would  call  the  dead  to  life  again — 
If  'twere  but  for  his  own  sad  sake, 
Just  that  his  tear-dimmed  eyes  might  take 
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One  look— one  fond,  short,  parting  look — 

(It  was  denied,  what  time  death  shook 

His  dart,  and  dealt  that  fatal  blow 

Which  laid  a  friend  so  low) — 

He  longed  to  whisper  one  poor  word, 

(Ah  !  will  it  ever  now  be  heard  ?) 

That,  though  far-off  in  Fate's  dark  hour, 

Space  held  o'er  love  no  weakening  power — 

But  that  his  early  bosom-friend 

So  loved  through  life  was  cherished  to  the  end  ! 

Alas !  he  came  too  late  to  watch 

The  la3t  dread  struggles  made  with  death— 

And  envious  Fate  let  strangers  catch 

His  own  true  friend's  expiring  breath.— 

No  solace  had  he — save  that  one, 

With  sorrow  kindred  to  his  own, 

(But  with  a  wisdom  purged  from  leaven, 

To  teach  how  grief  should  look  to  heaven) 

Was  his  fond  partner  in  the  last 

Sad,  solemn,  close ! — and  now,  'tis  past — 

His  friend  is  laid  in  death's  long  sleep, 

And  he  is  left  to  weep. 

There  as  he  stood — he  thought  of  times 
When  he  could  chase  light  griefs  with  rhymes  : 
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He  deemed  even  now  some  solemn  verse 

Might  fitly  deck  a  sable  herse  : 

But  'twas  a  moment's  idle  dream 

That  vanished  like  the  lightning's  gleam — 

(A  meteor-flit  o'er  darkness  tnrown, 

A  less  than  instant — here — and  gone ;) 

For  there  are  woes  too  deep  to  be 

Soothed  by  an  earthly  minstrelsy ; 

And,  when  he  sought  within,  he  found 

No  string  to  give  a  tuneful  sound. 

Sorrows  that  crush  the  heart  are  dumb — 

And  forth  from  his  no  words  would  come 

But  what  seemed  broken  too,  and  fell 

Dreary  as  any  knell — 

"  My  brother — friend — farewell — farewell !" 

Thus  lorn — his  mind  set  all  on  death, 
And  those  few  gasps  of  struggling  breath 
By  men  called  life ;  (for  now,  alas ! 
He  had  been  taught  how  vain  it  was) — 
With  thoughts  so  drear — and  in  his  eye 
Graves  with  their  cold  reality, — 
And  round  him  stones  on  which  he  read 
Memorials  of  the  gathered  dead — 
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While  not  a  spot  whereon  he  trod 

In  that  sepulchral  resting-place 

But  seemed  a  relic— every  sod 

Some  remnant  of  the  human  race ; 

What  marvel  that  his  musings  ran 

Upon  the  common  fate  of  man — 

Musings  shaped  out  in  silent  thought, 

Which,  now  and  then,  from  habit  caught 

Sensations  of  responsive  sound  : 

Until  at  length  his  bosom  found 

A  heavy  birth  of  bitterness 

Off-lifted  thus  in  harsh,  uncouth, 

And  rugged  words,  which  not  the  less 

Of  want  of  tune  were  words  of  truth. 

Doleful  they  were — and  though  they  had 

Their  echo  in  a  spirit  sad, 

They  were  not  utterance  of  his  own  peculiar  grief. 

Yet  still  they  brought  relief, 

Dwelling  upon  the  share  man-mortals  have 

lit  life,  pain,  death,  and  the  insatiate  grave, 

And  what  might  follow— which  the  soul  descries 

When  brooding  on  its  awful  destinies. 

•  •  •  • 

Man  lives  the  lord  of  all  creation  else  ; 
Yet  with  that  sentient  faculty  of  soul 
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Which,  joining  mental  to  the  corporal  pang, 

In  this  most  sad  inheritance  of  woe, 

But  doubles  misery  !     Alas !  this  life — 

This  passage  onwards  to  the  general  doom 

Of  a  great  execution— this  rough  road 

With,  here  and  there,  a  flower  to  mock  our  hearts— 

What  were  it,  if  no  gracious  hope  were  near 

To  whisper  thus,  and  solve  the  mystery,— 

That  life  below  is  but  our  being's  morn, 

A  longer  or  a  shorter  wakening 

Into  eternity  ? — Man  sure  would  be 

The  wretched'st  being  of  a  wretched  world, 

Were  all  his  prospects  bounded  by  its  span  ; 

Were  there  no  intimations  of  a  land 

Springing  with  treasures  of  unmingled  joy, 

In  realms  beyond  this  desert  and  this  grave. 

Look  round  and  see  what,  but  for  this,  were  man. 
Sense's  pale  victim— or,  in  happiest  state, 
A  pampered  morsel  for  the  monster  earth 
To  feed  upon.— Ev  n  now  my  tread  is  on 
The  common  glutting-place  -.—behold— and  read- 
There,  where  the  willow  hangs  its  mournful  head 
Over  a  cherished  spot,  a  tale  is  told 
Of  flowrets  withered  in  their  budding  spring. 
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And  here,  how  fond  a  grief  records  a  son. 
His  parent's  joy,  the  darling  of  all  hearts, 
In  summer's  pride  and  lustihood  struck  down. 
Yes,  thus  it  is — this  were  a  boasted  life, 
If  this,  indeed,  were  all.     Here  we  behold — 
Ev'n  where  no  startling  deed  of  fate  displays 
The  sad  reversal  of  a  natural  lot 
In  young,  untimely  death — here  we  behold 
How  generations  push  each  other  out 
Into  blank  nothingness — if  this  were  all. 
Age  follows  age,  in  sighs,  and  moans,  and  tears, 
To  walk  the  appointed  thorny  path,  that  lies 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  sepulchre  ;— 
Each  seeming  born  to  dig  the  former's  grave, 
Then  drop  to  graves  that  new  ones  dig  for  them. 
Sons  follow  sons,  in  mournful  right  of  birth, 
To  raise  the  tombs  of  those  that  gave  them  breath. 
We  only  live  to  weep  for  severed  loves- 
Passing  through  many  deaths  in  those  that  die ; 
Then  die,  are  mourned,  and  in  our  turns  forgot. 


Why  art  thou  proud,  oh  man— since  thou  must  be. 
Ere  long,  the  tenant  of  that  narrow  house- 
Where,  all  distinctions  of  this  life  being  o'er, 
High-crested  glory  sleeps  upon  a  sod, 
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The  neighbouring  sod  that  pillows  poverty. 
Where  now 's  the  railing  tongue— the  heart  of  scorn 
Which  sovereign  Reason's  self  could  ne'er  control  ? 
Stopped  with  one  little,  little  clod  of  earth — 
What  here  remains  of  pomp  and  pride  and  power  ? 
A  mouldering  mass  of  undistinguished  dust. 


Lo  !  bitter  mockery  of  human  pride, 
That  nature  holds  no  sympathy  with  woe — 
On  yonder  grave  of  one  who  lately  died, 
Observe,  already,  how  those  daisies  blow. 
Corruption's  semblance  is  no  longer  seen  ; — 
Above,  the  unchecked  freshness  of  the  spring 
O'erspreads  decay  with  loveliness  and  green, - 
Beneath,  the  worms  are  busy  banquetting. 
Yet  read  aright  this  lesson,  and  we  see 
A  fair  suggestion  of  our  destiny — 
Faith's  finger  pointing  from  the  ghastly  tomb 
Toward*  the  garden  of  a  future  bloom. 


Yes,  in  the  dark— oh  !  in  the  dark, 
There  is  a  gleam  of  light, 
And,  on  the  world's  rough  waves,  an  ark 
To  bless  the  straining  sight. ' 
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And  happy  he,  who  still  hath  found 
In  every  mouldering  plot  of  ground 
That  hides  a  stranger  or  a  friend, 
A  warning  for  his  end  ! 


Enough  !  enough !  it  is  enough  to  know 
Pure  bliss  was  ne'er  a  denizen  below — 
Man's  worldly  being,  from  his  very  birth, 
Is  sorrow — and  he  fain  must  kiss  the  rod. 
Joy  is  but  as  a  shadow  cast  on  earth — 
Its  substance  is  in  heaven — the  light  is  God  ! 
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THE  MONUMENT. 

From  Vincent  Bourne's  lines,  ( In  statuam  sepulchralem  infantis 

dormientis,'  beginning, 

"  Infans  venuste — qui  sacros  dnlces  agens 
In  hoc  sopores  marmore— ' 


»> 


Beautiful  child  !  so  free  from  fault  and  fear, 

Lying  in  sweet  sleep's  quiet  semblance  here ; 

Thy  loveliness  inspired  the  sculptor's  hand 

To  spread  a  living  influence— to  warm, 

As  with  the  power  of  the  Promethean  wand, 

And  vivify  the  stone's  cold  lifeless  form 

With  thine  own  look  of  gently  breathing  sleep, 

O'er  which  no  evil  thoughts  their  vigils  keep. 

Oh,  may  this  imaged  slumber  be  a  token — 

Balming  our  hearts — of  that  pure,  calm,  unbroken 

And  heavenly  peace,  never  to  be  expressed 

By  art  or  artist, — that  eternal  rest 

Of  angel-innocence  -the  last— the  best ! 
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THE  CAPTIVE  USURPER. 

(On  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  as  he  appeared  on  board  his  Majesty"* 

Ship  the   Bellerophon,    in   Plymouth  Sound,  before  his 

banishment  to  Saint  Helena,  in  August  1815.) 


"  A  cut-pune  of  the  empire  — — — — 
That  from  the  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole.** 

Shaksfeau. 


And  is  it  come  to  this  ?— is  this  the  man 
Who  through  the  earth  war's  lightning  hurled  ? 
Is  here  his  swoln  ambition's  widest  span, 
Whose  nod  could  awe  a  trembling  world  ? 

Lo !   here  ye  potentates  of  earth, 

That  crash  by  might  or  curb  by  birth— 
Ambition's  readiest  tools — how  tyrants  end  :— 
Hemmed  in  by  hated  foes  he  stands  forlorn, 
Almost  alone— too  sure  without  a  friend, — 
Save  such— so  called-— who  sink  to  nought,  if  still 
They  be  not  minion-creatures  of  his  will — 
Yes,  there  Napoleon  stands— the  mark  of  scorn 

To  thousands  as  they  gaze  and  cry 

Behold  the  end  of  Tyranny  ! 
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Within  that  breast  what  fiendish  spirits  dwell, 
There  all  is  joyless  restlessness  and  care- 
No  jocund  laugh — no  look  of  peace  may  tell — 
So  fierce  the  tortures  of  an  inward  hell- 
That  aught  of  happiness  is  ever  there. 
The  Desert  blast,  with  hot  and  poisoned  breath, 
Shall  cease  to  sear  that  bosom — never — never — 
Gales  of  the  wintered  North,  full-fraught  with  death 
Shall  blight  with  icy  memory  for  ever  ! — 
Torn  down  from  high  unholy  state, 
Indignant  nations  spare  his  life, 
That  now  the  maddening  whirl  is  o'er, 
The  hurrying,  thronging  thoughts  of  strife, 
He  may  in  vacancy  deplore 
His  evil  deeds — and  ruminate 
Where  he  can  vex  the  war-tired  world  no  more. 
There,  round  about  his  haunted  bed, 
In  sad  array  his  myriad-dead, 
Breathing  cold  Moscow's  storms  and  Jaffa's  sighs, 
Shall  dimly  stalk  before  his  aching  eyes — 

While  from  the  ground 
Shrieks  of  pale  Murder  evermore  shall  sound, 
And  cries  of  severed  loves— of  friendships  rent- 
Scare  him  to  keen,  unpitied  punishment  I 

m  2 
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Then  Palm — D'Enghein— Hah  I  see — the  murderer 

smiles ! 
And  is  that  heart  at  rest — no  fierce  recoil 
Of  scorpion  thoughts  ? — so  filled  with  fraud  and  guiles, 
So  stained  with  guiltless  blood— can  this  man  smile  ? 


Peace — peace ! — such  smile  shall  never  reach  his  eyes  ;* 
Tis  but  the  cunning  trick  of  falsest  art — 
That  bids  the  mouth  put  on  that  look  of  lies 
To  hide  the  rankling  tortures  of  his  heart. 

Yes,  amid  pangs  that  he  must  still  endure — 
Mid  torturing  thoughts  that  he  can  never  cure — 
With  "  none  to  bless  him,  none  whom  he  can  bless," 
That  smile  is  but  a  mock  of  happiness. 

Ill  man  of  blood — away ! — what  dost  thou  here  ? 
Hence  to  thy  lonely  isle,  and  bear  with  thee 
Horror  and  fang'd  Remorse  and  pallid  Fear, 
Till  Death's  black  hour  shall  set  thy  body  free. 

Yet  ere  the  all-inevitable  blow 
Of  human  fate  at  length  shall  lay  thee  low— 
Ere  all  that 's  left  of  mad  ambition's  lust 
Be— Earth  to  its  Earth — Ashes — Dust  to  Dust ; 


#» 


•  "  And  none  can  trace  that  laughter  to  his  eye. 
See  Eastlake's  picture,  or  the  print  taken  from  it. 
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Stilly  if  thou  hop'st,  even  thou,  to  be  forgiven, 
Kneel  in  the  dust — lift  up  thy  hands  and  pray — 
Weep  with  bowed  heart  in  penitence  to  heaven, 
And  wash  with  bitterest  tears  thy  stains  away. 
Think  upon  Him  whose  meekness,  shaming  pride. 
Showed  him  the  lowliest  though  of  all  the  head  ; — 
Think  upon  Him — life's  arbiter — who  died 
And  made  the  blood  of  one  for  millions  shed 
A  sacrifice  sufficing  to  atone 
Ev'n  for  the  blood  of  millions  shed  for  one ! 
Lay  hold  on  mercy's  promise — it  can  bless 
To  balm  each  contrite  tear-drop's  bitterness. 
Haply  a  pardon  is  in  store  for  thee — 
Sink,  proud  one,  sink,  and  learn  humility ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

He 's  gone !  and  lo !  fled  with  him  ruthless  War, — 
With  him  dispersed  the  gloomy  shades  of  night, 
And  at  the  setting  of  his  bloody  star 
The  Sun  of  Peace  has  risen  upon  our  sight!  - 
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NIGHT. 

(Some  of  the  following  lines,  written  on  a  particular  occasion. 
have  appeared  elsewhere :  the  whole  together  forms  an  episo- 
dical portion  of  an  unpublished  poem,  the  scene  of  which  it 
Britain  in  its  early  days.) 

"  The  Queen  of  the  South  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with 
the  men  of  this  generation." 

Old  Time,  that  speeds  with  never-halting  pace, 

Now  led  the  dusky  evening  into  night ; 

Ev'n  such  a  night  of  such  pure  loveliness, 

Mingling  ineffably  with  majesty, 

As  this  wherein  his  soul  who  fondly  chaunts 

Tales  of  a  far-gone  day  (following  high  thoughts 

Which,  born  of  beauty,  sink  into  his  heart 

Each  after  each)  now  reels  with  gushing  draughts 

Of  transport, — dumb,  or  only  eloquent 

In  one  word — beautiful  1    Oh,  I  have  gazed 

On  natures  graces  with  a  panting  breast 

Which  day  by  day  ran  o'er ;  and  I  have  stood 

High  in  the  mountain-air  and  hugged  myself 

To  Freedom's  freshest  thoughts ;  and  I  have  loved 

To  mark  where  ocean's  surges  lash  the  shore, 
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How  the  great  voice  of  waters  in  the  deep 

Could  thrill  me  into  awe;  and  I  have  felt 

Tears  which  have  failed  to  swell  for  tenderness 

Gush  at  the  grandeur  of  the  storm.    All  these 

Have  been  my  deep  delights ;— but  now  to  walk 

On  such  a  night  as  this— to  hear  remote 

The  hum  of  busy  cities — whilst  around 

Far,  near,  in  sky,  in  earthy  and  every  where 

All  that  I  see,  or  know,  or  feel,  seems  made 

Of  beauty, — oh !  the  very  inmost  sense 

Losing  each  varied  feeling  in  the  one, 

One  gentler  ecstasy  that  kindles  there, 

Is  tuned  to  such  delicious  sympathy 

With  thoughts  of  love  and  heaven,  that  every  sound 

Breathing  from  out  the  hill,  the  grove,  the  plain, 

The  waters  bubbling,  and  the  voice  of  trees, 

Sink  with  a  holier  softness  on  the  soul 

Like  music  with  an  emphasis  of  God ! 

And  oh !  how  beautiful  it  is  to  gaze 
Upon  the  blaze  of  rolling  worlds  on  high — 
To  view  the  countless  company  of  stars, 
As  night  advances,  gleam  with  all  their  fires — 
Studding  the  wide-spread  curtain  of  the  sky 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  sprinkled  gold 
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And  living  gems  in  various  figures  wrought. 

Here  is  a  sight  might  teach  the  earth's  proud  fool 

To  search  within, — and  'mid  this  infinite 

Of  starry  worlds,  shrink  at  his  littleness ; 

Here  is  a  sight  to  soothe  the  humble  heart 

Into  a  peaceful  awe  of  mightiness, 

And  'mid  this  infinite  of  starry  worlds 

Exalt  his  soul  to  that  pervading  power 

Which  sees  and  knows  and  regulates  the  whole.9 

Behold,  thou  blind  of  soul,  this  glorious  scene 

With  contemplation's  eye : — hear,  oh  ye  deaf ! 

On  whom  the  wonders  of  the  day  are  lost, 

The  grand,  the  silent  eloquence  of  night. 

Draw  near,  ye  proud !  whose  hearts  a  plant — a  flower- 

An  insect's  form — man's  body— or  man's  mind, 

With  all  earth's  miracles  have  never  taught 

To  bow  before  the  blessings  of  that  One 

Whose  gifts  exuberant  ye  taste  yet  scorn ; — 

Cold,  apathetic  Pyrrhos  of  our  day — 

Morbid  excrescences  on  beauty's  cheek — 

Come  now  and  view  yond  heaven's  resplendent  host 

Fulfilling  all  their  settled  course  and  motion, — 

*  "  That  pois'd,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whole.** 

Thomson. 
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Held  in  unbuoyant  space  by  His  great  laws 

Of  counter  yet  co-operant  gravitation 

With  admirablest  government.     Approach ! — 

Enter  the  temple  of  the  silent  night, 

Whose  shrine  is  glorious  nature, — and  bend  low — 

While  the  bright  myriad  of  consenting  suns 

That  light  the  fields  of  ether,  write  the  name 

Of  God — Majestic — Vast — Magnificent — 

In  radiant  characters  along  the  sky ! 

Or,  if  a  milder  spell  may  charm — behold, 
Where  from  the  shade  of  yonder  fleecy  cloud 
(Whose  feathery  whiteness  on  the  blue  expanse 
Rests,  not  a  blemish  but  a  loveliness, 
Even  as  that  ".mole  cinque-spotted"  on  the  breast 
Of  beauty,  sung  by  Nature's  darling  child  *  ) 
The  Queen  of  Night,  unveiling  her  bright  face, 
Has  dimm'd  the  starry  lights,  and  wins  her  way 
In  quiet  grace  along  the  trackless  skies. 
Pale,  fair,  and  silently  she  spreads  her  light, 
Silvering  the  ground  with  ineffectual  beams  ; 

•  On  her  left  breast 

A  mole  cinque-spotted — like  the  crimson  drops 
I*  th'  bottom  of  a  cowslip. 

Cymbeline.    . 
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Or,  shining  through  the  opening  foliature 
Of  darksome  woods,  enlivens  half  the  gloom 
That  reigned  with  melancholy  silence  there. 


Oh,  'tis  among  the  thrilling  things  of  life 

One  of  the  highest  fcastings  of  the  soul — 

To  feel  our  rising  thoughts  o'erleap  themselves, 

Breathless  with  reaching  at  immensity ! 

Or,  when  all  sounds  of  day  have  died  away, 

To  listen  at  the  silence  dizzily, 

Till  the  rapt  fancy  tunes  the  very  hush 

Into  mysterious  voices  whispering  round 

Through  all  his  wondrous  works — The  Deitt  ! 

But  this  is  fond. — Long  centuries  have  passed-. 
Ages  that  plead  in  wonders  have  rolled  by, 
And  yet  there  are  who  triumph  in  their  scorn. 

My  call  is  vain ! Spirit  or  other  days  ! 

Upon  my  sight  ev*n  now  thine  awful  form 
Doth  seem  to  rise,  and  that  dim  majesty 
Finds  thee  a  name — Spirit  of  other  days ! 
Thou  passest  on  before  me,  and  thine  hand 
Bears  the  historic  scroll  of  ages  past — 
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Ages  whose  unpierccd  darkness  pitieth  those 
To  whom  the  heavenly  choir  in  Bethlehem, 
Chaunting  glad  tidings  in  the  Highest  name, 
Unveil'd  a  purer  light : — yet  even  now, 
Thence,  where  that  finger  point**,— a  glorious  ray, 
A  gleam  of  brightness  from  the  nigh  ted  page 
Bursts  or  the  sense — and  with  a  beam  so  clear 
As  well  may  turn  our  splendours  into  shade  ! 
I  see  thy  silent  triumphing— that  smile 
Retorting  pity — might  I  hear  a  voice 
Beyond  that  speaking  look — some  solemn  liest  ?— 
Away — the  vision  's  past — 'twas  but  a  thought. 
Yet  were  that  shadowy  form  more  palpable — 
Had  it  a  tongue,  and  voice,  and  eloquence — 
How  might  it  cry — "  Woe,  woe  to  proud  mankind  ! 
list,  son  of  earth  I  and  hearing,  shrink  for  shame, 
That  in  your  blazon  of  celestial  light 
Lurk  darker  souls  than  darker  ages  knew. 
Claims  he  your  pity,  and  is  nighted  more 
Who  in  dusk  twilight  hails  the  coming  dawn 
And  hastens  to  the  rising — or  that  fool, 
Who  owning  brighter  radiance  than  the  sun's, 
Yet  blinds  himself  to  stumble  in  the  dark, 
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And  grovelling  lower  than  a  heathen  did 
In  his  unlighten'd  day  of  ignorance, 
Feels  less  of  God  than  pagan  Socrates ! 


»  • 


Oh,  sage  of  Athens !  mankind's,  virtue's  friend — 
Faint  shadower  out  of  holier  things  to  come, — 
Thy  bright  exemplar  might  instruct  our  hearts 
In  more  than  thine  intelligence  of  God  ! 
Might  we  but  mark  thy  mild  demeanour  now, 
As  when  the  scurrile  scoffings  of  the  crowd 
Called  up  one  smile  in  pity — and  no  more, — 
Or  see  thy  gracious  figure  bent  with  age,f 
Ev'n  as  thou  stood'st  before  the  accuser's  bar — 
Meekly  yet  firm — modest  yet  unabashed — 

*  I  allow  the  Spirit  of  other  days  to  call  this  shade  from  Th« 
Clouds,  the  rather  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  throw 
dirt  on  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  sage.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  against  him,  1  must  confess  that  my  heart  still  dings 
fondly  to  the  first  pure  notion  it  conceived  of  his  character;  a 
notion  so  agreeable,  that  I  am  willing  to  retain  it  for  (as  I  would 
fain  think)  a  real,  or,  at  the  worst,  an  imaginary  «*«*»ple  of 
goodness  in  a  dark  age. 

f  Socrates,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  rather  of  the  ugliest — 
for  a  philosopher ;  but  n'frnporto— hens  cujusquk,  say» 
Cicero,  is  est  quisque.  We  see  "  Othello's  visage  in  hi* 
mind." 
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Truth's  dauntless  champion   though   condemned  to 

die — 
Then  follow  thee  to  prison,  and  behold 
The  calm  and  beautiful  magnificence 
Of  chainless  mind — the  almost  Christian  grace 
With  which,  forgiving  all  thine  enemies, 
Thou  drank'st  the  cup  of  bane  and  bitterness 
To  fall  a  martyr  of  a  new-born  faith 
Whose  infant  whispers  had  aroused  thy  soul ; 
How  might  the  lesson  shame  us !  —But  no  more- 
Fain  I  resume  the  shell  whose  sounds  may  waft 
My  willing  spirit  o'er  the  lapse  of  years 
To  Britain's  ancient  scenes, — to  image  there 
A  night  of  loveliness — a  night  like  this ! 
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THE  PENITENT. 
A  Scene. 

THE    PASTOR    MULLBR— ALBERT. 
ALBERT. 

True,  good  old  man,  I  feel  that  you  are  right. 

O,  my  father  ! — for  so  I  may  call  one 

Whose  creed  gives  life — your's  is  no  rugged,  steep, 

And  rough  theology  :  there 's  comfort  in  it — 

Comfort  for  him  who  can  be  comforted : 

And  my  heart  thanks  you  for  such  gentle  words 

With  all  the  fervor  that  one  dying  can. 

And  yet — for  me — 

'     MULLER. 

Say  on,  my  son,  say  on — 
Twill  ease  your  heart  to  speak  contrition's  words, 
If,  as  I  deem,  you  are  a  penitent, 
Turning  to  him  who  will  not  cast  thee  out. 

ALBERT. 

Yes ;  but  my  life — my  life  ; — each  thought  of  that 
Rebukes  the  very  hope  of  penitence. 
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That  man  twice  lives  his  time,  whose  retrospect 

Of  other  days  is  on  a  well-spent  life  :* 

Yea ;  the  pure  memory  of  hours  gone  by, 

Even  mid  the  racking  tortures  of  disease, 

Is  present  joy.     It  is  not  so  with  me : — 

To  me,  remembrance  is  a  gloomy  tale 

Of  wasted  talents  and  perverted  sense. 

My  life  hath  darkly  passed.    From  my  youth  up, 

Cursed  with  a  questioning  and  doubting  spirit, 

I  deemed  my  thoughts  could  fathom  every  thing ; 

And,  wanting  that  humility  of  soul 

Which  knows  how  nothing  man  is  of  himself, 

With  overweening  pride  I  laughed  to  scorn 

Doctrines  which  shrunk  my  wisdom  into  nought : 

Yea — spurned  what  now  I  feel  was  sent  from  heaven ; — 

Spurned  it— -because  1  hated  humbleness. 

MULLER. 

But  that  is  past,  and  better  is  behind— 

Since  now,  at  length,  your  heart  accepts  the  truth, 

And  feels  'twas  sent  from  heaven. 

ALBERT. 

It  does ;  and  yet, 
Father,  for  almost  fire  and  thirty  years. 


-hoc  est 


Vivere  Ms,  vita  posse  jftiorv  firui— Martial. 
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Since  I  knew  reason  first,  my  heart  hath  been 
Harden'd  in  pride  :  the  pride  that  hardened  me 
Made  sport  of  crime — and  now  'tis  terrible 
To  think — weak  as  I  am — thought  maddens  me.- 
What  ruined  angels  once,  thus  ruined  me — 
Pride  that  at  first  unlocked  the  doors  of  hell — 
Pride  was  the  syren  song  which  lured  me  on, 
And  drew  me  to  my  fate.     When  Satan  fell — 

MULLER. 

Fond  man,  forbear ;  there  's  folly  in  the  heart 
Which  loves  to  dally  with  a  thought  like  this, 
Giving  it  breath  because  it  is  eloquent. 
Last  night  I  warned  you — prithee,  then,  forbear. 

ALBERT. 

Nay,  let  me  speak  :  a  dying  man  tells  truth ; 

And  the  few  hours  before  I  pass  away 

To  the  dark  silent  grave,  I  fain  would  make — 

But  what  avails  it  now  ?    I  say  again, 

To  such  a  pitch  of  reasoning  pride  I  soared, 

In  impious  scoffs  at  wisdom  infinite, 

That  had  it  been  my  fate  to  dwell  in  heaven 

What  time  those  spirits  fell — there  had  I  striven 

Among  the  ranks  of  darkened  Seraphim 

To  be  what  ever  I  have  been  on  earth, 
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Not  second,  but  the  first  in  haughtiness. 

O,  I  could  tell  a  tale ; — and  yet  I  will  not 

Do  your  meek  faith  that  violence — but  this 

I  '11  speak — and,  as  I  speak  it,  tremble 

To  think  1  speak  but  truth— that  had  it  been 

Ev'n  as  I  said,  my  fate  to  dwell  in  heaven 

What  time  those  spirits  fell,  there  had  I  striven 

First  in  the  ranks  of  darkened  Seraphim : 

Not  Lucifer,  but  I  had  led  them  on, 

And  Albert  clean  o'ertopped  the  Prince  of  those 

Who  sought  to  shake  The  Highest  on  his  throne ! — 

And  now— what  am  I  ? — lost,  for  ever  lost 

Unless  He  pardon — whom  I  dare  not  name. 

MULLER. 

You  "  dare  not  name" — there  vs  comfort  in  that  fear. 

To  feel  the  want  of  help — and,  feeling  that, 

To  know  ourselves  unworthy  utterly 

Save  for  the  sake  of  One — —trust  me,  such  fear 

Partakes  the  nature  of  a  blessed  hope. 

ALBERT. 

Ah !  reverend  man,  you  bear  your  faculties 
So  meekly  that  you  cannot  choose  but  comfort : 
Not  like  too  many  of  your  holy  calling, 
Who  throw  a  gulf  impassable  between 
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Wretches  like  me  and  heaven — a  fearful  gulf — 

A  dreadful  gulf— the  gulf  of  destiny ; 

Which  not  to  credit  seems  impossible, 

Yet  to  believe  is  tasunender  hope — 

And  with  that  loss  of  hope  to  shift  the  charge 

Of  vice  from  off  ourselves,  yet  still  to  feet 

A  whirl  of  vague  conjectures — till  the  mind, 

Unequal  to  resolve  its  questionings 

Of  power  that  seems  both  weak  and  infinite, 

Is  lost  within  a  labyrinthine  maze 

And  takes  its  last  blank  refuge  in  despair. 

Omnipotence  urging  a  puny  war 

With  creatures  of  its  will ! — foredooming  all. 

And  yet  not  all  to  good  l-^Omnipotence 

Submitting  to  be  thwarted  by  weak  man  * 

Omnipotence--and  yet  allowing  ill  1 

Partial  Omnipotence  1  'tis  that  astounds 

The  faculties ;  so  did  it  mine  fot  yean* 

I  thought— and  thoughWand  thought  it  o'er  and  o'< 

Thought  drove  out  thought  unsatisfied,  until 

A  cold,  uninterested,  cheerless  doubt 

Benumbed  the  senses  into,  apathy 

And  utter  recklessness  of  every  thing.— 

And  this  the  close — it  can't  be*  yet  it  must  V 
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MULLEB. 

And  who  may  fathom  it?  Reason  hath  bounds  ;— 

And  surelier  might  we  think  with  human  strength 

To  do  a  giant's  work — better  aspire 

To  grasp  the  farthest  stars — likelier  expect 

Success  in  tasking^our  dull  limited  sight 

To  pierce  beyond  its  ken,  than  build  our  hope 

On  Reason's  finding  out  what 's  Infinite. 

It  is  enough  to  know  that  Evil  is— 

Our  inmost  hearts  bear  witness  to  that  truth—*' 

But  wherefore  'tis  not  ours  to  understand, 

Till  the  Unerring  vindicates  Himself. 

My  son,  'tis  dangerous  in  man  to  meddle 

With  such  high  subjects  as  that  evil  thrives 

Against  foreknowing  Power,  or  why  that  Power 

Permits  distinction  ;  yet  the  messengers 

Of  Truth  are  charged  to  give  it  utterance.    . 

ALBERT. 

Then  prithee  speak  pf  it ;  methinks,  from  you 
It  might  come  softened.    I  am  humbled  now — 
Nor  would  I  cope  in  wordy  argument 
With  purer  knowledge  :  speak  of  it,  I  pray ; 
It  may  be  comfort  to  my  passing  soul; 

N    2 
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MULLER. 

Man's  duty  and  the  purposes  of  heaven 

Are  each  from  each  distinct :  one  is  all  plain ; 

The  other  is  for  faith,  not  fathoming. 

It  cannot  be,  my  son,  it  cannot  be 

But  that  in  God's  all-knowledge  we  are  born 

Each  with  a  changeless  lot,  and  yet  with  wills 

Acting  in  ways  past  human  finding  out, 

Free  to  discriminate  what 's  right— what's  wrong 

How  otherwise  could  judgment 'e'er  be  just ; 

Since  virtue  were  not  virtue,  vice  not  vice, 

if  but  the  effects  of  fixed  necessity. 

The  rock  that's  oftenest  split  upon  is  this — 

That  man,  with  his  proud  mind,  would  rather  be 

Shocked  and  confounded  into  faithlessness 

Than,  what  were  fittest — own  humility. 

We  set  an  idol  up,  and  call  it  Thought, 

Which  our  fond  notions  fancy  limitless, 

Only  because,  not  being  limitless, 

It  fails  to  judge  beyond  its  pigmy  range. 

Must  every  thing  that  seems  impossible 

Be  therefore  so  ?  Tis  better  to  believe 

That  divine  purpose  and  contingency 

Are  not  irreconcilable,  than  feel 
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Obdurate  in  what  derogates  from  God. 

We  trust  in  error  as  a  perfect  guide ; 

We  make  our  folly  wisdom's  measurement, 

And  calculate  eternity  by  time. 

The  child  to  whom  all  things  seem  wonderful 

Dreams  not  that  years  will  make  the  wonders  cease. 

Then  why  not  so  in  what  relates  to  time  ? — 

Time  is  the  childhood  of  Eternity. 

But,  for  this  doctrine  which  you  touched  upon 

As  others  have  done— take  thus  much  from  me — 

The  humbly  righteous  cannot  but  be  safe. 

And  trust  me,  son,  'tis  pregnant  with  most  sweet 

Comfort  to  holiness — its  firmest  prop : — 

Ev*n  thus.— 1  deem  the  Great  Omniscient 

Predestines  all  things ; — therefore,  to  obey 

Must  also  be  one  link  of  many  links 

In  the  vast  chain  of  never-changed  decrees ; 

And  virtue,  flowing  from  his  love,  the  test, 

The  evidence  of  trust  within  ourselves, 

When  our  predestination  is  for  heaven. 

ALBERT. 

Alas !  then,  where  am  I,  who  ne'er  could  feel 
Such  evidence  of  love — such  holy  trust? 
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And  yet  I  marvel  not  that  truth  should  find 
A  heart,  so  long  impenetrable,— tough. 

kui.uk. 
Be  comforted,  my  son  :— -I  have  marked  weU 
For  many  days,  since  sickness  fell  upon  thee, 
The  workings  of  your  soul ;  and  now  I  dare, 
In  all  the  humbleness  of  one  entrusted 
To  bear  good  tidings,  whisper  peace  to  thee  i — 
For  many  days  I  're  marked  in  many  tears 
That  fell  upon  that  Book  beneath  your  pillow, 
More  gratefulness  than  terror,  when  the  page 
Told  bow  the  King  of  Israel,  when  he  fell 
And  felt  the  depth  of  sin,  was  raised  again — 
That  showed  the  Prodigal  in  his  new  robes 
Of  righteousness — that  spoke  of  Mary's  fault 
And  its  forgiveness — that  offered  pardon 
To  chief  of  sinnera — 

lUHIi 
I  am  the  chief 
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Or  else  what  needed  such  a  sacrifice 
As  His  who  made  atonement  for  mankind  ? 
O,  think  of  that,  my  son, — and  above  all 
Remember — He  who  made  that  sacrifice 
Had  love  enough  to  make  that  sacrifice  t —       , 
Is  there  no  comfort  in  a  thought  of  lore 
Which  surely  could  not  lightly  hold  a  race 
Deemed  not  unworthy  of  so  vast  a  price  ? 
Son,  there  's  no  peril  that  can  equal  his 
Who  sinks  his  soul  in  terrors  that  absorb 
The  hope  of  that  great  record  "  God  is  Love." 
Tig  perilous  beyond  all  else  to  hold 
Notions  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

ALBEBT. 

But  they  ore  passed  away :  I  hold  not  such. 
I  am  content  to  think  that  such  things  are 
Beyond  our  scrutiny — to  yield  my  thought 
That  I  could  paint  a  heaven  of  mine  own 
Fairer  than  that  is  taught  us — it  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  numbered  with  the  humble  ones 
Who  wait,  unquestioning,  the  day  to  come. 
Bear  with  me — yes,  you  will,  you  do.     Perchance 
Twas  foolish  thus  in  my  extremity 
To  start  a  school-point.     What  is  it  to  me  ? 


Destiny — destiny— what  is  *t  to  sse  ? 

For  not  the  dread  of  pain — body,  or  soul,  or 

The  worst  of  what  nay  come,  wrings  me  with  half 

The  pangs  which  rankle  here.  Love — love  despised 

Makes  all  my  weight  of  grief.     If  I  have  wept, — 

If  I  have  groaned, — no  craven  fear  did  prosapt 

The  tear,  the  utterance; — bat  that  love  so  great 

As  that  your  charity  hath  taaght  say 

That  love  so  vast  has  been 

Oh,  if  such  grief,  mixed  with 

Which  lights  even  now,  be  penitence Speak  to 

Speak — 'tis  gone    and  'twas  a 


Alas !  he  changes  last :  that  look— that  look — 
I  know  it  well ;  'tis  death.  Peace  to  his  son! ! 
Ah !  he  revives ! — Look  up,  my  son,  look  vp ! 


Where  am  I  ?  methought,  strange  voices — no,  no ! 
Twas  that  kind  voice :  oh  !  many  thanks.    That  pang 
Was  deep  indeed — 'tis  past,  and  now  all 's  rest — 
Quiet,  cold  quiet ;  the  last  dreadful  pang 
Hath  left  me  easy :  with  the  body's  pain, 
Clouds  move  from  off  my  heart.    I  see  it  now, 
A  ray  shines  through  the  gloom  of  night — ev'n  now 
The  light  breaks  in  upon  my  soul — 'tis  like 
Day  newly  risen  :  love  and  truth  are  met — 
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And  mercy — here— here.— -O,  my  kind  pastor. 
Come  nearer — nearer  still.    My  senses  fail ; 
I  feel  that  I  am  going— where  ?    Father 
Of  Mercyi  into  thy  hands  ■  ■ 


Be  near  me  still- 


Speak  to  me,  venerable  man.— —I  see 

Thee  not :  speak  to  me  ■  *        

Whisper— still  whisper  in  my  dying  ear 
The  name  of  Him  who  died — yes,  died  for  me: — 
In  my  last  moment,  whisper  but  that  name. 
And  'twill  be  peace  — - — ■ — • . 

MULLER. 

He 's  parting  now. 

—  - —  -         -  -        -     -  - 

I  '11  do  his  bidding,  so  that  blessed  name 
May  mix  itself  with  his  expiring  breath-— 


■—He  'a  gone,  and  gone  in  peace.* 


•  If  thia  dialogue  had  been  altogether  imaginary,  the  argav 
ments  on  both  aidef  would  have  taken  a  wider  range:  at  it  u,  the 
subject  if  confined  to  the  limits  which  belonged  'to  the  ctaosv 
stances  from  which  it  took  Its  rite. 
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A  PROPHECY. 


Tis  coming  now !  it  rises  on  the  eye 

Which  Poesy  puts  on  of  Prophecy — 

The  time  is  terribly  approaching,  when 

On  earth  its  reign— Diabolism's  reign 

Shall  be  resumed ! — Abhorred  hour. 

By  whose  swart  lamp  methinks  1  see 

The  fiend,  in  all  his  potency. 

Shaking  the  sceptre  of  .his  power 

Over  a  blinded  world.    His  dreadful  robe 

Of  sovereignty  shall  overshade  the  globe 

With  thrice  Cimmerian  gloom— which  for  a  while 

Fool  man  shall  love  like  light,  hailing  it  with  a  smile. 

But  lo,  the  beam  of  the  poet's  eye 

Rests  with  a  brighter  prophecy 

On  the  not  then  far  future— for  even  now 

Hie  seeds  are  sown  of  promise  that  shall  grow 

Anon  to  ripeness— yea,  a  glorious  ray, 

Cloud-covered  now,  shall  brighten  into  day. 
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Hope  looks  through  darkness — for  the  shroud  of  night, 
^When  stars  are  gone, 
And  the  moon  is  down, 
Is  blackest  just  before  the  morning's  light. 

« 

Ho — every  near  and  distant  land — 

A  crisis  is  at  hand  1 

And  the  day  will  come — 

The  day  of  Evil's  doom ; 

When,  with  its  dark  security  high-blown, 

The  baleful  Power  shall  mount  its  transient  throne, — 

Just  to  be  briefly  seen,  and  felt,  and  cursed,  and  gonel 

Of  its  own  fulness  shall  the  Evil  die ; 
Its  own  infernal  fulness  shall  o'erbloat 
Its  vileness  ev'n  to  bursting  ;•  and  the  eye 
Of  man,  shut  up  so  long,  shall  lose  the  mote 
When  the  consummate  glare  of  banefulness 
Shall  force  the  senseless  orb  to  vision. — Yes, 

*  To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  marking  the  signs  of  thw 
times,  evil  principle  never  perhaps  appeared  with  so  threatening 
an  aspect  as  it  does  in  the  present  day.  It  seems,  in  spite  of 
the  good  which  is  actively  stirring,  as  if  it  would  rapidly  attain 
that  height  above  which  it  cannot  go,  and  where  therefore  to 
move  at  all  must  be  to  fall.  Like  a  bubble  of  foul  smoke,  whose 
inward  filth  imparts  its  colour  to  the  surface,  it  takes  the  un- 
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• 

A  crisis  is  at  hand  : 

The  deeds  a-doing  now  shall  show  the  world 

That  dreadful  spirit,  deep  fathoms  down  w^-hurled 

From  its  fell  domination— there  to  lie 

A  suicidal  scarecrow  to  impiety, 

Never  to  rise  again — oh !  never,  never ! 

Beautiful  moment !  this  the  long  vexed  earth 

Shall  see  at  length — moment  of  heavenly  birth, 

When  Virtue,  robed  in  loveliness  again, 

With  shouts  of  triumph  shall  resume  her  reign ; 

When  grateful  map,  the  victim  then  no  more 

Of  devilish  phantasy, 

Shall  strive  not  how  "  to  question,  bat  adore ;" 

And  all  the  meek  in  all  the  earth  shall  be 

Held  with  a  band  of  love  which  nought  can  sever, 

And  radiant  Truth  shine  forth  for  ever  and  for  ever ! 

wary  eye  by  a  smooth  and  glossy  outside.  As  it  distends,  how- 
ever, the  film,  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  betrays  the  impurity 
within  s— by  and  by  it  will  burst  only  to  stink  in  the  nostrils 
of  those  who  hare  been  deceived  by  its  speciousness.  I  will  not 
mention  by  name  those  instruments  of  evil  which  abound  in  our 
times — this  allusion  being  direct  enough  for  all  to  whom  it  need 
be  intelligible. 
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SONNET. 

TO : 9    a    YOUNG   WIDOW,     MOURNING    AMI* 

ACCUMULATED   AFFLICTIONS  WITH   A  BEAUTIFUL 

RESIGNATION. 


More  sweet  than  health's  fresh  bloom  the  wan  hue 

That  sat  upon  her  eheek.  Bin.  Tiohs's  Pitch*. 

The  atom  hath  been  with  thee,  thou  desolate  one ! 

We  saw  the  murky  clouds  of  sorrow  lower, 

And  the  best  brightness  of  the  happiest  hour 

That  ever  sparkled  in  life's  orient  sun 

Quenched  in  thy  heart,  thou  sweet  and  desolate  one ! 

Yet  mid  the  crash  of  joys  new-found  and  dearest — 

The  wreck  of  kindred  love  to  thee  the  nearest — 

No  sigh  but  tempered  with  "  Thy  will  be  done," 

Spake,  mid  the  woes  with  which  thy  breast  was  riven, 

Aught  but  the  gentlest  confidence  in  heaven ; — 

And  though  thy  share  in  sad  humanity 

Taught  thee  to  feel  affliction  like  a  rod, 

Twas  lovely  in  thy  deepest  misery 

To  see  thee  meekly  bend  and  own  the  hand  of  God  ! 
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ANOTHER. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


Though  from  the  fountain  of  thy  bruised  heart 

A  silent  tear  will  steal,  it  leaves  no  stain 

Along  the  patient  cheek :  there  is  no  yarn 

Loud  utterance,  which  oft-times  plays,  a  part 

In  mourning's  pomp  of  woe— without  the  smart :. 

And  but  for  that  pale  face  o'er  which  are  thrown 

Thy  many  sorrows  darkened  into  one 

Deep  thought  of  what  thou  wert— and  what  thou 

The  woridV^-yea  even  the  few  who  know  thee  best— 

Might  deem  thee,  if  not  happy,  yet  at  rest— 

So  touched  by  Heaven,  that  mid  thy  bosom's  blight, 

In  all  thy  sweet  and  sorrowing  loveliness, 

To  all  around  thee  thou  art  as  a  light 

Shedding  abroad,  the  rays  of  happiness. 
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LOVE'S  LANGUAGE. 


DOUBLE   SOKHET. 


I* 

Words  oft-times,  in  their  pomp  of  language,  do 

But  clog  the  incense  of  the  offered  heart : 

Yea  some,  like  scenic  actors,  play  a  part 

In  showy  unreality — some  too 

Can  syllable  affection  forth  as  true, 

Though  but  mere  semblance ;  and  full  oft  a  token, 

Shaped  like  an  honest  oath,  first  made,  then  broken, 

May  cheat,  and  cheat,  yet  please  us  till  we  rue 

Our  foolish  faithful  trustiness,  and  find 

Such  oath  (Jove's  laughter)  was  not  made  to  bind. 

I  would  not  garner  up  this  heart  of  mine 

There  where,  forsooth,  lip-love  must  say  "  I  'm  thine ;" 

But  rather  read  in  sweet  affection's  book 

That  silent  language  of  a  trusting  look. 
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IX. 

True  love  hath  wordless  language  all  its  own, 

Heard  in  the  heart ; — and  yet  there  's  eloquence 

Beyond  their  meaning — yea,  a  thrilling  sense 

Oft-times  in  words, — when  a  kind  voice  hath  grown 

(By  sweet  thoughts  fed)  into  a  tremulous  tone 

Of  dear  emotion,,  which  may  haply  seem 

To  others  nothing— aud  yet  shed  a  gleam 

Along  an  anxious  heart — for  then  alone 

That  under-breathe'd,  affection-touched  power 

Out-thrills  a  thousand  doubts.     O,  peerless,  hows— 

When,  from  one  word  thus  uttered  falteringly, 

Within  the  heart  there  springs  up  suddenly 

A  feeling  far  from  earthly  things  removed — 

The  first  young  feeling  that  we  are  not  all  im-Ioved. — 
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HOLY  AGE. 


SONNET. 


How  beautiful  is  virtuous  old  age, 
When  every  feeling,  every  thought 's  imbued 
With  what  makes  all  seem  heavenlier. — TU  good, 
Good  to  the  soul, — and  medicine  fit  to  assuage 
The  sharpest  ills  of  life,  to  hear  a  page 
Read  from  the  Book  of  Books,  by  one  whose  still 
Assured  voice  turns  all  to  oracle- 
Yes,  there 's  a  virtuous  and  gracious  age, 
(Such  as  full  well  I  know,)  whose  words  we  hear 
And  feel  them  benisons — whose  every  prayer, 
Poured  from  a  trusting  heart,  seems  to  have  caught 
Its  tone  from  heaven,  which  hallows  it  to  less 
A  dubious  hope  of  what  'tis  heard  to  express 
Than  consummation  of  the  good  that 's  sought ! — 
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THE  LAST  HOPE. 

SOHWET, 

(written  under  a  state  of  utter  misfortune.) 

Well,  it  is  past — and  I  hare  had  my  dream 
Of  happiness,  like  many  another  son 
Of  frail  mortality — and  now  'tis  gone ! — 
Its  joys  and  splendour  were  bat  as  a  beam 
Of  the  son's  brightness  on  yon  dancing*  stream, 
The  which  a  cloud  now  shadows  into  gloom. 
But  this  no  passing  veil :— my  earthly  doom 
Is  darkness, — all  around  the  heavens  seem 
To  have  clothed  their  arc,  eVn  to  the  farthest  ken 
Of  my  horizon,  with  one  snnless  cloud — 
No  ray  shall  break  to  cheer  this  heart  again 
Through  all  the  woes  with  which  it  must  be  riven- 
No  hope  is  left  save  one — that  Mercy's  God 
May  pour  his  blessed  balm  to  heal  its  woand* 
heaven. 


o  % 
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MAN  AND  THE  SEASONS.  • 

SONNET. 

In  verdant  Spring,  the  breeze  which  gently  blew 
Woke  in  the  heart  blithe  echoes  as  it  passed— 
Young  Hope's  fond  flatteries,  whispering  all  would 

last;— 
But  winged  with  pleasures,  fresh,  and  fair,  and  new, 
And  bright,  and  lovely,— oh,  how  spring-time  flew  ! 
Then,  like  full  manhood  bursting  from  a  boy, 
Summer  shone  out, — so  rife  in  flowery  joy, 
That  scarce  the  bosom  owned,  what  well  it  knew, 
How  soon  pale  Autumn,  like  a  dying  friend, 
Engendering  solemn  thoughts  of  life's  decay, 
Would  come,  and  withering— withering  day  by  day — 

Bring  dark  December  on and  lo,  the  end  !— 

Leafless,  and  fruitless,  the  year's  pride  is  gone — 
And  wintry  man  looks  round — and  finds  himself  *kme! 

•  This  sonnet  appears  in  the  Literary  Souvenir  for  the  present 
year. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Farewell  t — a  word  that  mutt  be,  and  hath  been — 
A  found  which  makes  ua  linger — yet— farewell ! 

Childe  Hah  old. 

The  book  is  closed—  and  seeing  that  it  is 
Wrought  out  of  many  contrarieties, 
Haply  some  wise,  consistent  souls  may  sneer 
And  cry — "  Why,  what  a  mixture 's  lent  us  here !" 
Yet  he  that  wrote  it  need  not  be  at  issue 
With  them  and  their  opinions, — 'tis  a  tissue 
Where  bright  and  dark  together  seem  at  strife, 
And  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  his  life. 
Let  those  objectors  pass — each  one  may  have 
Unquestioned,  his  own  taste  for  gay  or  grave : — 
The  author's  parting  word  is  meant  for  such 
As  (when  his  name  creeps  out)  may  marvel  much 
How  one  whose  common  show  is  mirth  and  gladness 
Hath  in  his  strains  so  many  chords  of  sadness. 
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Few  know  him  well — still  fewer  know  him  all. 
There  are  who  mark  in  him  the  boisterous  glee 
Of  a  most  dominant  mirth,  which  ne'er  can  fall 
Away,  while  food  is  left  for  revelry. 

His  common  friends,  the  world,  take  him  on  trust, 
Ev'n  as  he  stands  among  them — there  he 's  found 
One  of  a  million — something — nothing — just 
As  custom  rules  it  in  her  various  round. 

And  they  who  see  him  merely  as  he  forms 

Part  of  the  social  circle,  well  may  deem 

His  bosom  all-unvisited  by  storms 

Which  darken  round  the  heart :— they  only  dream. 

For  there  are  feelings  none  can  penetrate, 
Lying  far  deeper  than  his  outward  guise- 
Thoughts  of  himself,  not  others, — that  best  sate 
Themselves  in  nooks  remotest  from  men's  eyes. 

And  though  at  times  his  lonely  hours  exhibit 
Much  that  sets  marks  upon  his  opener  mood, 
Much  that  the  world  sees  of  his  out-door  spirit, 
None  but  himself  knows  all  his  solitude. 
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There  oft  the  inly  girding  of  sad  thought 
Strives  to  o'ermaster  with  a  curbing  sense 
His  spirit  of  natural  joy,  till  it  is  taught 
At  times  to  bend  before  its  influence. 

Best  so,  perchance,— else  the  blithe  hours  might  run 
In  all-too-smooth  a  current  of  heart's  glee, 
And  th'  unvexed  mind,  because  it  wanted  none, 
Would  make  no  springing  efforts  to  be  free. 

Tig  quick  vicissitude — 'tis  want  of  rest — 

*Tu  thought  expelling  thought  from  which  we  find 

Hie  soul  of  feeling  in  its  sharpest  zest, 

And  all  the  elasticity  of  mind. 

Enough  of  this  .—yet  ere  that  word  farewell 

Be  spoken,  for  a  brief  space  let  him  dwell 

On  this  his  heart's  unconscious  solacer, 

His  book,— which  still  hath  had  the  power  to  cheer 

Some  vacant  moments,  making  pleasantly 

His  veriest  solitude — society. 

Not  with  its  close  may  such  a  solace  end, 

And  yet  he  parts  with  it  as  with  a  friend 

That  flattered  not,— bidding  him  stand  confest 
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To  his  own  heart— in  his  own  trappings  drest, — 

Better  than  worst  opinion — worse  than  best. 

It  bears  his  stamp ;  who  cons  it  o'er  will  find 

little  but  takes  some  colour  from  his  mind  ;— 

Its  faults  and  virtues— great  and  small — the  same — 

With  something  to  commend— -though  much  to  blame. 

Farewell,  at  length !  and  if  to  meet  again 

Some  not  far  future  hour,  perchance  ere  then 

He  may  have  taught  his  harp  to  pour  a  loftier  strain. 


THE    END. 
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PREFACE.  IX 


blend  the  sound  and  the  meaning  in  a  kind  of  magical 
union,  which  strikes  at  once  as  the  accomplishment  of 
expression,  as  the  point  where  every  perfection  meets. 
Of  the  degree  in  which  this  beauty  is  attained,  men 
at  large  must  decide ;  for  the  only  proof  of  its  existence 
is  its  power  to  please. 

The  poet,  then,  is  not  like  the  apostle  of  science,  who, 
piercing  to  the  inward  structure  of  things,  proclaims  their 
true  and  hidden  nature,  and  has  to  combat  opinions 
formed  from  their  outward  shows :  it  is  the  skilful  use 
of  these  shows  which  distinguishes  the  former ;  and  while 
the  philosopher  dissects  the  appearances  of  nature  to  point 
out  their  causes,  the  poet  combines  them  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  effects.  He,  then,  who,  attempting  to  exhibit 
these,  does  not  at  once  attract,  can  have  little  hope  that 
the  second  generation  will  be  moved  by  what  failed  to 
excite  the  bosoms  of  the  first;  for  time,  which  accumulates 
the  stock  of  science,  and  renders  us  slowly  familiar  with 
its  truths,  adds  nothing  to  the  materials,  nor  endows  us 
with  a  new  susceptibility  to  the  merits  of  poetry.  But 
though  these  cannot  be  increased  unless  an  additional 
sense  may  be  revealed,  and  some  hitherto  unknown  sen- 
timent discovered,  so  infinite  are  the  combinations  of 
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passion,  so  varying  the  appearances  of  nature,  that  the 
treasures  of  this  wide  and  ancient  kingdom  can  never 
meet  exhaustion  or  expect  decay. 

If,  then,  these  small  gleanings  from  so  vast  a  territory 
shall  fail  to  please,  the  fault  remains  with  him  who  has 
chosen  them,  and  originates  not  in  the  barrenness  of  the 
land ;  either  he  has  selected  badly  from  so  bountiful  a 
store,  or,  having  chosen  well,  he  has  been  unable  to  clothe 
the  substance  in  a  fitting  and  appropriate  garb,  and  must 
seek  the  sources  of  failure  in  his  own  error,  not  in  the 
ignorance  of  those  whom  nature  has  made  the  truest 
judges  of  that  art,  wherein  the  highest  excellence  is  to  pre- 
sent, with  an  accuracy  which  none  can  question,  a  bright 
image  of  what  the  heart  feels,  and  the  sense  perceives. 
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Of  all  the  passions  which  have  furnished  themes  to 
poetry,  none  has  claimed  so  exclusive  a  celebration  as 
love.  Ambition,  hatred,  anger,  grief,  revenge,  whose 
restless  natures  can  brook  no  peace,  and  whose  very 
principle  is  change,  have  been  mingled  together  in  pic- 
tures of  fierce  contention  and  real  misery;  but  to  love 
alone  in  the  poetic  domain  has  been  reserved  a  privi- 
leged region,  a  particular  territory,  where  he  reigns  far 
from  the  strife  of  the  more  busy  world,  and  occupies 
hiijwlf  in  a  continual  agitation  of  fancied  cares,  and 
mimic  sorrows,  amid  images  of  passion  formed  after  the 
semblance  of  more  real  and  gigantic  woes.  Yet  though 
all  smile  at  his  imaginary  labours,  and  proclaim  his  sway 
an  illusion  and  a  dream ;  still  such  is  the  beauty  of  his 
dominion,  that  the  wisest,  unable  to  resist  its  fascination, 
have  yielded  themselves  unwilling  slaves,  and  even  when 
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escaped  again  to  freedom,  though  they  speak  with  scorn 
of  their  captivity,  and  smile  at  the  insignificance  of  the 
thraldom,  yet  the  memory  of  its  enchantment  exacts 
from  them  a  reluctant  sigh. 

It  has  been  endeavoured,  in  the  first  of  the  following 
Poems,  to  paint  some  scenes  of  this  ideal  land,  where 
nothing  arrests  the  eye  by  its  grandeur  or  astonishes  by 
its  magnificence,  but  whose  soft  and  distant  landscape, 
and  fleeting  sunny  air,  if  they  require  no  powerful  touch 
and  no  commanding  grasp,  yetvclaim  the  gentlest  pencil 
and  the  most  delicate  hand.  The  deeper  passions  sfeek 
a  rapid  change  and  a  continual  variety  of  incident ;  but 
the  essence  of  love  is  repose  and  contemplation :  its 
spirit  dwells  not  in  action,  but  in  thought  If  this  task 
has  been  executed  with  fidelity,  its  accuracy  will  be 
recognised  with  ease ;  for  it  is  not  the  province  of  poetry 
to  teach  what  is  new,  but  to  awaken  in  the  breast  what 
has  been  already  felt,  and  only  sleeps  there ;  to  present 
scenes  that  must  be  admired,  and  emotions  which  sym- 
pathy must  approve. 

The  highest  place  has  been  assigned  to  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  describes  the  actions  of  large  bodies  of  men, 
indeed  of  whole  nations,  occupied  in  the  advancing  or 
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retarding  of  some  great  design ;  representing  not  only 
the  leading  passions  which  excite  the  whole  united  mass, 
but  painting  the  characters  of  individuals,  and  exhibiting 
the  private  motives  which  induced  each  to  join  in  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  the  whole :  and  all  this  orna- 
mented by  minuter  histories  of  actions  which  are  of  small 
importance  compared  to  the  chief  design,  but  so  invented 
as  to  display,  as  it  were  by  accident,  the  particular  and 
characteristic  feelings  of  the  actors  when  apart  from  the 
great  scene,  and  unoccupied  by  its  important  details.  In 
this  vast  and  comprehensive  history  the  greatest  variety 
of  characters  is  exhibited,  the  greatest  diversity  of 
scenes  described. 

The  next  rank  has  been  given  to  that  poetry  which 
does  not  relate  deeds  as  past,  but,  imagining  the  persons 
as  present,  consists  of  the  words  which  are  uttered  in 
the  accomplishing  certain  actions;  and  not  only  the 
words  which  are  merely  necessary  to  attain  these  ends, 
but,  as  in  the  former  kind  of  poetry,  less  important  occa- 
sions are  introduced,  where  the  persons  are  led  to  express 
their  inmost  thoughts  and  most  secret  feelings,  in  order, 
that,  by  this  sort  of  private  acquaintance,  we  may  take  a 
greater  interest  in  their  public  and  important  deeds.    The 
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time  being  present,  the  actions  must  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  period ;  and  the  actors  being  immediately  before 
us,  their  number  must  be  limited,  that  the  picture  may 
be  distinct  and  unconfused. 

In  relation  to  these  two  great  divisions,  the  first  of  the 
following  Poems  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  ora* 
ments  which  adorn  the  higher  kind,  severed  from  the 
position  it  must  hold,  to  give  a  due  proportion  in  the 
great  and  principal  structure,  and  brought  nearer  to  the 
eye,  that  all  its  minute  fretwork  and  fairy  carving  may 
be  displayed  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  alone,  without 
respect  to  a  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive  design. 
The  last  Poem  belongs  to  the  second  class ;  yet,  in  its 
extended  description,  and  prolonged  expression  of  sen- 
timent, it  savours  perhaps  more  of  the  diluteness  of  an 
occasional  scene,  than  of  the  brief  condensation  and 
quick  dialogue  which  should  distinguish  a  perfect  and 
united  poem  of  this  kind. 

So  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  matter  or  substance 
of  poetry,  which  may  indeed  be  expressed  in  prose ;  the 
property  by  which  it  is  more  comprehensively  distin- 
guished, and  which  yields  it  a  more  exclusive  charm, 
is  its  measured  language,  where  it  is  endeavoured  to 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

Spirits  of  Beauty !  who  were  famed  of  old 
To  guard  the  treasures  of  ethereal  lore; 
Daughters  of  Memory  ?  who  did  enfold 
Within  your  awful  hidden  shrines  all  store 
Of  grace,  and  majesty,  and  love ;  and  o'er 
Some  free  and  separated  few  did  bend 
From  the  pure  adamantine  air,  to  pour 
Your  bright  variety ;  and  deign'd  to  send 
Spirits  of  jEther,  their  ideal  steps  to  tend : 
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II. 


Now  let  the  fingers  of  your  sacred  hands 
Deign  to  unlock  the  pure  and  crystal  shrine, 
Which  hidden  in  the  golden  valley  stands 
Within  a  cloud  of  melody  divine ; 
That  to  my  lonely  and  envisioned  eyne 
Some  portion  of  its  beauty  may  appear, 
And  on  their  dull  and  viewless  glances  shine 
Bright  figures,  and  the  dim  perception  dear; 
Deigning  the  lone  and  melancholy  hours  to  cheer 

III. 

Of  one  who  sits  alone  and  dreams  of  joy, 
And  hopes  to  sing  of  pleasures  that  are  not,  * 
If  he  your  holy  archives  may  employ  ; 
Where  all  the  beauty  that  Time's  hand  doth  blot, 
And  every  loveliness  on  earth  forgot, 
Are  stored  and  treasured  eternally : 
Yet  vainly  in  his  uninitiate  lot 
He  seeks  not  those  deep  stores  of  majesty,  — 
Whose  light  would  overwhelm  his  unaccustomed  eye. 
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IV. 

But  from  their  pearly  blushing  couches  call 
The  Three  —  those  Spirits  of  unequalTd  grace ; 
Yield  to  their  hands  the  silver  keys  of  all 
The  treasury,  —  that  from  each  sacred  place, 
Wrapt  in  their  pure  and  delicate  embrace, 
The  palest,  loveliest  objects  they  may  bring 
Down  through  the  viewless  air ;  that  he  may  trace 
The  ideal  love,  and  exquisitely  sing 
Of  Joy  and  Melancholy,  guided  in  each  thing 

V. 

By  their  divining  fingers,  which  alone 
*    Can  separate  the  dreams  in  passion  born, 
And  make  their  frail  and  airy  texture  known. 
Soft  joy-imbuing  Graces  !  who  adorn 
With  light  Love's  palaces,  by  whom  forlorn 
And  unsupport,  must  Fancy  ever  raise 
Her  joy-deserted  eyelids  but  to  mourn ; 
Now  in  that  air  of  radiance  which  plays 
Invisibly  —  a  beautifully  tinging  haze  — 
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VI. 

Around  me  e'en  to  this  cold  earth  descend,  — 
Within  your  sole  society  enfold ; 
In  visions  o'er  my  drooping  eyelids  bend, 
And  with  your  voices  a  sweet  converse  hold. 
And  Thou  !  —  whom  now  I  can  alone  behold 
In  dreams  of  the  illusive  Memory ; 
Through  whose  sole  power  it  is  I  dare  unfold 
The  faintest  trace  of  Beauty's  empery, 
Accept  these  things  —  the  vain  memorials  of  Thee ; 

VII. 

And  take  them  as  thine  offspring  to  thy  heart; 
For  'tis  thy  spirit,  mingled  still  with  mine, 
That  does  to  my  cold  phantasy  impart, 
Caught  from  the  passionate  memory  of  thine, 
A  soul  of  Love ;  which  here  doth  bodied  shine  — 
Our  passion's  only  record  left  me  now. 
And  as  these  raven  tresses  intertwine, 
Which  once  hung  over  thy  beloved  brow, 
And  with  my  hair  are  woven  here ;  so  closely  Thou 
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VIII. 


Art  twined  within  each  thought  that  may  arise 
The  spirit  of  melancholy  that  imbued 
Thy  dark  and  ever  deeply  loving  eyes, 
And  with  its  fervour  all  thy  joy  endued, 
Shines  o'er  my  soul,  its  light  in  solitude.  — 
The  pale  illumination  of  the  mind,  — 
Its  only  star ;  for  thou  alone  hast  view'd 
Each  mood  of  passion  to  thine  eyes  defined, 
The  inmost  thoughts,  which  none  beside  could  ever  find. 


IX. 

Enwrapt  as  in  a  cloud,  which  to  the  eye 
Its  tinctured  edge  exposed  with  passing  hue 
Of  smiles,  or  graver  folly's  outward  die ; 
And  flying  now  with  restless  footsteps,  through 
The  deserts  and  the  wastes  of  Time  —  each  new 
And  bright  arising  Eden  to  enjoy, 
Variety  and  change  alone  to  view,  — 
Its  dull  absorbing  image  to  destroy, 
The  idle  Thought  seeks  respite  from  the  weary  joy 
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X. 

Of  gazing  on  its  mournful  pictured  form 
Within  the  mirror  of  thy  Memory.  — 
Wrought  in  the  tempest  and  the  flying  storm, 
These  things  are  changing  as  their  destiny ; 
Perfection  is  not  here :  —  her  purity 
Rises  in  silence  from  the  womb  of  Peace, 
With  quiet  bosom,  and  unaltering  eye, 
Reposed  in  beauty  ever  to  increase, 
Nor  seeks  in  fickle  Ecstasy  a  vain  releasfe,  — 


XI. 

Changing  but  bond  for  bond,  and  link  for  link, 
Struggling  for  freedom  vainly  through  the  low 
And  vaulted  chambers,  —  striving  but  to  think 
Pleasure  in  sadness,  and  delight  in  woe, 
Tinged  with  pale  Passion's  heart-deceiving  glow ; 
But  soars  beyond  the  limit  of  the  stars, 
Where  lights  of  baleful  hue  no  shadows  throw, 
Nor  Disappointment  stretches  forth  his  bars 
Of  bitter  iron,  —  and  the  aching  heart  debars. 


INTROD.  BRIONE. 


XII. 


She  having  rent  the  agonizing  chain, 
Floats  in  her  calm  and  peaceful  unity, 
Wrapt  in  her  own  delight,  in  the  vast  plain 
Of  spiritual  aether,  in  the  sky 
Of  silent,  cool,  expanding  blue,  with  eye 
Of  pure  indefinite  rapture;  and  all  Wrong, 
And  pining  Grie£  and  secret  Care,  each  sigh 
Of  blighted  Hope,  and  the  confused  throng 
Of  homeless  thoughts,  which  still  continually  long 

XIII. 

To  find  a  refuge,  and  a  changeless  rest, 
Wandering  from  their  first  ideal  seats 
And  palaces  of  air,  where  they  were  blest,  — 
And  whose  great  anguish  for  delight  defeats 
Through  its  inconstancy  what  it  entreats ;  — 
All  these  are  soothed  within  her  peaceful  home, 
And  each  divorced  wish  that  Image  meets, 
Whose  light  destroyed  first  drove  it  forth  to  roam 
Amid  the  wilderness  of  sighs,  through  passion's  foam. 
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XIV. 

The  weeds  of  Fancy  these,  which  rise  too  fast 
In  the  uncool  and  heated  brain,  —  rainbows, 
With  airy  vapours  all  combined,  nor  class'd 
In  pure  Simplicity's  sweet  store.     Nor  flows 
Within  their  idle  stream  the  torrent  woes 
Of  Passion's  deeper  thoughts ;  but  as  the  bee, 
Which  flies  o'er  summer  flowers,  will  not  disclose 
Throughout  her  honey'd  toil  the  sting,  so  free 
Is  this  light  strain  from  ought  but  wandering  phantasy. 


ALMA  AND  BRIONE. 


CANTO  I. 


ARGUMENT. 


north  boane  the  beautiful  nver  IreeD,  amidst  die  shelter 
of  the  cool  trees*     Young  Almr^  passing  from  her  nuner's  bolls  opoo  tae 
of  toot  iifciy  lands  with  her  meidrm  oo  the  shore  oeor  the  spot  wbov 
Hoof  pole  Brione's  heart  is  overwhelmed  when  so  mocb 
sndoenly  appears.     She  pasaUh  rapidly  away,  and  leares  bat  km 

all  his  thoughts* 
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CANTO  L 


T  was  in  an  unknown  age,  an  anrimt  town 
Raised  its  grey  towers  within  a  varied  plain, 
Where  gentle  hiDs  arose,  and  vales  sank  down ; 
Bright  wandering  streams,  now  seal,  now  lost 
Link'd  the  fair  glowing  land  in  magic  chain, 
And  one  broad  river  as  it  flow'd  along, 
Leaving  afiur  a  hoary  mountain's  base, 
Pass'd  through  the  city's  cnrtetttted  throng, 
And  every  far-stretch'd  bridge,  and  turrets  grace, 
Reflected  deep  in  form,  shone  o'er  its  mirrorM 
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II. 

One  glowing  noon  of  May's  soft-breathing  prime. 
Far  from  the  city's  glare  and  parching  glow. 
To  pass  in  grateful  shade  the  sultry  time. 
Where  breeze-fann'd  trees  their  soft  green  shadows  thro* 
On  the  rich  turf  and  lonely  path  below ; 
In  the  cool  lake  or  sky-reflecting  well 
To  lave  his  limbs,  mid  some  secluded  vale ; 
Or  on  the  summit  of  an  opening  dell 
To  meet  the  faint  light  breathings  of  the  gale, 
Brione  roved,  —  the  hero  of  this  gentle  tale. 

III. 

And  now,  in  wandering  through  the  freshening  shade- 
He  reached  at  length  a  sweet  embosom'd  bower, 
In  Nature's  most  exceeding  beauty  made, 
Where  the  fierce  sun  had  no  intrusive  power 
Through  the  deep  green  its  scorching  rays  to  shower ; 
When  resting  here,  he  stay'd  his  loitering  way, 
And  stretch'd  upon  the  grass-entufted  ground, 
A  tree  his  fair  inclining  head  to  stay, 
Whose  aged  stem  with  ivy  was  enwound, 
In  peace  Brione  gazed  upon  the  scene  around. 
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IV. 

Long  chequerM  vistas  on  one  side  were  seen, 
Where  the  sun's  light  now  pierced,  now  disappeared. 
As  bright  it  shone  the  peaceful  leaves  between, 
Whose  sultry  calm  scarce  softest  zephyr  cheer'd, 
Nor  ruffled  leaf  through  all  the  wood  uprear'd ; 
While  on  the  left,  the  forest  lofty,  lone, 
RaisM  in  the  air  its  dark  round  foliage  high, 
And,  like  a  vision,  'neath  its  gloom  there  shone 
The  city's  spires  and  antique  turretry, 
Now  grey,  now  glitt'ring  bright  against  the  deep  blue  sky. 


But  in  the  front  the  umbrage  open'd  wide, 
And  smooth,  and  free,  the  grassy  turf  stretch'd  down 
Until  it  reach'd  the  clear  blue  river's  side, 
Which  passing  from  beneath  a  cliff's  dark  frown, 
Whose  solemn  height  did  mantling  ivy  crown,  — 
Flowed  gently  on  throughout  a  fair  champain, 
Where  all  the  joyous  spring's  luxuriance  lay ; 
Fair  as  the  brightest  scenes  that  poets  feign 
Who  sing  of  pastoral  innocence  and  play, 
And  in  still  rural  dreams  pass  on  their  quiet  way. 
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VI. 

The  lawn  that  slop'd  whence  young  Brione  sale 
Was  edged  with  hoary  oak  and  lofty  pine ; 
The  sycamore  stood  there  in  massy  state ; 
There  did  the  drooping  birch  its  head  incline, 
And  meet  the  tendrils  of  the  light  wild  vine ; 
The  poplar  rose  above  the  cypress9  gloom ; 
While,  leaning  o'er  the  wave,  the  weeping  willow 
Hung  sadly  down,  as  if  it  mourn'd  the  doom 
Of  one  beloved  beneath  the  flowing  billow, 
And  bent  the  head  in  sorrow  o'er  that  fatal  pillow. 

VII. 

Here,  then,  in  Nature's  bosom,  lay  the  youth, 
FilPd  with  each  sweet,  wild,  undefined  thought, 
Of  souls  united  with  eternal  truth,  — 
Of  mortal  forms  with  heavenly  beauty  fraught,  — 
Of  mystic  lore  in  seraph  visions  taught,*— 
Which  wrap  in  pensive  trance  the  glowing  breast, 
Ere  love's  first  sweetest  flowers  are  cropp'd  and  gone, 
And  droop  in  sadness,  or  in  sleepy  rest,  — 
The  bosom  changed  our  hopes  were  fix'd  upon, 
In  peace  reposed,  or  in  vain  sorrow  left  alone. 
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VIII. 

O'er  his  pale  forehead  hung  his  dark  brown  hair, 
And  fringed  in  silken  ringlets  his  fair  face, 
Made  by  the  invading  contrast  yet  more  fair 
As  round  each  cheek  the  straying  curls  embrace ; 
The  head,  inclined  with  thoughtful  drooping  grace, 
Bent  in  one  massy  lock  the  hair  which  flow'd 
Down  from  the  temple  to  the  shoulder,  while, 
Piercing  the  shade,  one  beam  of  sunshine  glow'd 
Bright  on  the  glossy  tress  with  gilding  smile, 
And  midst  the  wave-like  curls  it  gleam'd  a  sunny  isle. 


IX. 

The  straying  ringlets,  playful,  light,  and  few, 
His  other  shoulder  wander*d  gently  o'er, 
Soft  shadows  stealing  on  the  mantle  blue, 
Which,  folded  round  his  graceful  form,  he  wore ; 
His  slender  hands  were  clasp'd  his  knees  before ; 
His  feet,  stretch'd  forth  upon  the  grassy  shade 
Which  spread  its  cool  green  couch  his  limbs  beneath, 
Well  dight,  in  gold-bound  sandals  were  arrayM, 
And  round  his  ankles,  laced  with  twined  wreath, 
The  thongs  hung  down  in  many  a  curious  pleath. 
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X. 

Here,  as  there  wandered  past  his  musing  sight 
Dim  forms  of  beauty,  nymph-like,  smiling  maids, 
With  rosy  lips  and  blue  eyes  sparkling  bright, — 
He  lists  each  murmur  of  the  wind-stirr'd  glades, 
And,  starting,  gazed  into  their  deepest  shades, 
Then,  gaining  nothing  from  the  airy  sound, 
Sigh'd  at  this  faint  delusion  of  the  ear,  — 
When  up  the  river's  most  extended  bound, 
Far  off  upon  its  glassy  bosom  clear, 
He  saw  a  lonely  bark's  swift  gliding  form  appear. 


XL 

When  the  stream  shone  in  light,  it  darkly  seem'd; 
But  when  the  wave  in  deep-reflected  shade 
Grew  dim,  in  front  the  keel-raised  ripple  gleam'd  ; 
While  still  behind  the  track  its  course  had  made,  - 
Bright  sparkling  lights  like  shining  meteors  strayM 
Which  gliding  through  the  deep  blue  evening  sky, 
Leave  a  faint  trace  of  glowing  light  behind,  — 
So  shone  the  broken  waters  to  the  eye, 
Whilst  scarcely  yet  distinguished  to  the  mind 
The  bark's  grey  form  in  shade  was  distantly  defined. 
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XII. 

And  when  unseen,  each  distant  silent  oar, 
Fell  with  a  noiseless  splash  into  the  wave, 
The  foaming  stroke,  all  glittering  brightly  o'er, 
A  silver  glory  to  the  dimness  gave, 
Then  died  away  into  its  liquid  grave ; 
Still,  as  the  Phoenix,  it  would  rise  again, 
And  lift  its  brilliant  radiance  to  the  air, 
Then  sink  in  peace  into  the  waf  ry  plain, 
And  leave  the  doubting  eye  to  wander,  where 
But  now  it  had  been  dazzled  with  the  sparkling  glare. 

XIII. 

Brione  heard  at  times  soft  music's  notes 
With  sweet  enchantment  falling  on  the  ear, 
And  as  the  little  bark  still  nearer  floats, 
Four  female  forms  within  its  bound  appear, 
Guiding  the  progress  of  its  swift  career ; 
And  now  they  fast  approach  the  grassy  shore, 
Where,  like  a  pearl  in  emerald  chased,  he  lay, 
And  turning  to  the  land  the  curling  prore, 
Come  forth  as  brightly  as  the  dawning  day, 
And  up  the  verdant  steep  wend  on  their  lovely  way. 
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XIV. 

O  ye  !  whose  dream  hath  been  of  Beauty's  sway. 
And  at  her  shrine  have  laid  your  voiceless  prayer, 
That  ye  some  faint  resemblance  might  portray, 
Of  the  bright  forms  your  raptured  vision  bare ;  — 
O  ye !  whose  souls  her  magic  fetters  wear, 
And  vainly  strive  to  speak,  —  to  aught  but  feel,  — 
The  despot  influence  she  doth  impress,  — 
No  sacred  fire  your  love-rapt  thoughts  conceal, 
Might  e'er  inspire  your  bosoms  to  express 
The  more  than  mortal  charm  of  Alma's  loveliness. 


XV. 

And  now  she  came  in  most  transcendant  brightness, 
Pressing  the  forest's  green  enamell'd  floor ; 
With  airy  step  of  an  angelic  lightness, 
Climbing  the  path  that  wander'd  from  the  shore; 
Her  tresses  beautifully  shadow'd  o'er 
Her  marble  neck,  and  more  than  snow-white  bosom, 
And  as  she  moved  with  graceful  swiftness  on, 
Streamed  in  the  happy  air  with  wild  profusion, 
Circling  her  lovely  face  with  golden  zone, 
As  in  the  sunlight's  glow  they  beautifully  shone. 
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XVI. 

Beautifully  her  deep  blue  liquid  eyes 

Shone  from  her  blushing  pearl  and  rose-tinged  cheeks ; 

Her  slight  waved  brows  in  gentle  arches  rise, 

While  each  with  tender  mix'd  expression  speaks, 

Where  joy  to  conquer  scarce  traced  sadness  seeks.  — 

Yet  all  her  real  beauty  far  transcends 

The  cold  unreal  power  of  unform'd  speech, 

Which  still  the  texture  of  the  vision  rends, 

And  wastes  its  beauty,  if  it  seek  to  teach 

The  airy  loveliness  it  ne'er  can  reach.  — 


XVII. 

And  all  unconsciously  die  pass'd  along 
With  the  three  maids  who  form'd  her  lovely  train, 
Gaily  they  held  their  way  with  mirth  and  song, 
Sometime  a  wild,  sometime  a  joyous  strain, 
Now  in  deep  tender  talk,  now  light  and  vain,  — 
Each  with  an  arm  clasp'd  round  another's  waist, 
The  drooping  head  toward  the  bosom  lean'd, 
Some  tale  of  love,  thus  tenderly  embraced, 
Their  tongues  would  utter,  which  their  hearts  haddream'd, 
Or  from  the  storied  verse  of  poet  glean'd. 
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XVIII. 

And  she,  the  queen,  the  goddess  of  the  whole, 
A  laughing  smile  now  gave  to  some  swift  jest, 
And  now,  —  her  eyes  infused  with  glowing  soul, 
Her  head  bent  down  upon  her  blushing  breast,  — 
Would  list  some  song  by  love's  sweet  seal  imprest; 
And  when  the  maiden's  voice  who  sang  had  ceased, 
Would  throw  her  arms  round  her  beloved  neck, 
And  her  dear  lips  and  bosom  having  kiss'd, 
Her  own  a  deep  and  swelling  sigh  would  wake, 
For  little  gladness  there  her  heart  might  take. 


XIX. 

And  having  once  her  snow-white  arms  unwound, 
And  rais'd  her  eyes  unconscious  to  the  sky, 
As  they  in  trance  of  feeling  wander'd  round,  — 
They  fell  upon  that  verdant  turf-couch  nigh, 
Where  young-  Brione  vision-struck  did  lie. 
In  breathless  admiration  rapt  he  lay, 
Watching  the  beauteous  spirits  that  came  near, 
To  rise,  to  speak,  he  vainly  did  essay; 
All  'mazed  in  tender  awe,  adoring  fear, 
His  voice  he  could  not  raise,  his  head  uprear.  — 
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XX. 

He  mark'd  each  step,  each  air,  each  glance,  each  smile, 

Till,  when  he  felt  her  bright  eyes  meet  his  own,  — 

He  sank  beneath  them  like  a  wave-whelm'd  isle, 

His  heart,  his  soul,  his  very  life  overthrown, 

His  senses  lost,  his  swimming  vision  gone. 

She  started  at  his  unexpected  form, 

And  uttered  to  the  air  a  doubting  cry 

Of  maiden  fear,  and  modest  mix'd  alarm, 

And  seizing  by  the  arm  one  damsel  nigh, 

With  hasten'd  step  she  pass'd  the  dreamer  by. 

XXI. 

Brione  sate  not  long,  so  fallen  in  heart, 
But  gazed  upon  her  as  she  pass'd  away, 
His  life  regaining  when  her  eyes  depart ;  — 
As  flowers  that  wither  through  the  sunny  day 
Revive  their  verdure  in  the  shadowing  ray,  — 
So  he,  who  sank  before  the  magic  light 
Which  shone  from  her  deep  blue  resplendent  eyes, 
When  they  were  vanished  now  regained  his  sight, 
And  on  her  parting  form  his  lids  arise 
Yet  fearfully,  and  trembling  with  surprise. 
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XXIL 

He  watch'd  her  as  she  went,  but  all  in  vain 
He  strove  to  see  that  seraph  face  once  more, 
For  now  her  tressy  showering  head  again 
She  turn'd  not  round,  —  yet  still  her  maidens  o'er 
Their  fast  retreating  shoulders  glances  bore, 
Quick,  curious,  and  doubtful,  and  then  oft 
Whisper'd  each  other's  or  their  mistress'  ear, 
With  scarce  heard  laugh  suppress'd,  and  murmur  soft; 
Yet  still  she  onward  swiftly  moved,  and  ne'er 
Look'd  round,  through  innocent  shame,  or  simple  guile,  or  fear. 


XXIII. 

And  now  the  winding  pathway's  shading  trees 
Hid,  from  his  eyes  far  off,  the  mingling  group, 
And  her  firm  perfect  form  of  peerless  ease ; 
Whose  round  neck's  modest  bosom-meeting  droop, 
And  curl-enshadow'd  shoulder's  scarce  seen  stoop, 
Her  polish'd  arms,  and  round  prolonged  waist, 
And  glancing  ankles,  raised  with  rapid  pride, 
And  firmly  on  the  green  turfs  bosom  placed, 
So  strongly  were  unto  his  sense  allied, 
That  when  long  pass'd,  their  forms  his  fancy  eyed. 
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XXIV. 

At  length  his  wander'd  recollection  came, 

And  looking  round,  he  wistfully  arose, 

And  stood  awhile  with  hesitating  aim, 

Till  truth  at  length  upon  his  memory  grows. 

Like  one  who  wakes  from  sleep  to  feel  his  woes, 

When  time  dissolves  its  sweet  oblivious  charm, 

So  felt  Brione  when  these  maids  were  gone, 

Unstrung  his  heart,  —  unnerved  his  youthful  arm, 

That  they  were  vanish'd,  and  that  he  alone 

Was  left ;  their  name,  their  dwelling  still  unknown. 

XXV. 

Then  driven  on  by  this  despairing  thought, 
He  flew  along  the  path  they  late  had  trode, 
Reckless  of  all ;  his  heart  desiring  nought 
Beside  the  power  to  find  their  blest  abode ; 
Despondful  hope  his  flying  steps  did  goad, 
And  far  along  the  verdant  path  he  went : 
Until  at  length,  in  one  unhappy  spot, 
His  eager  soul  unto  the  utmost  bent, 
The  parted  pathway  took  a  triple  lot,  — 
And  which  pursue  his  mind  could  settle  not 
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XXVI. 

He  search'd  the  bosom  of  the  springing  grass, 
To  find  some  guiding  track  their  feet  had  press'd ; 
Each  broken  herb,  and  drooping  flower,  alas ! 
He  raised  in  vain,  —  his  madly  anxious  breast 
Could  find  no  proof  to  give  his  judgment  rest : 
And  thus  o'erthrown  and  check'd  in  his  career. 
He  threw  him  down  on  the  unconscious  ground, 
And,  stretch'd  like  sorrow  o'er  a  funeral  bier, 
From  his  sad  eyes  fast  fell  the  tears  around, 
His  spirit  gone,  —  his  vigour  all  unwound. 

XXVII. 

And  thus  forlorn  his  bitter  thoughts  arose :  — 
"  'T  is  well  in  this  vain  chase  I  am  withheld: 
"  How  have  I  dared  to  soil  the  steps  of  those 
"  Who  bless  this  antique  forest's  hoary  eld  ? 
«  By  what  presumptuous  rage  of  hope  impell'd, 
"  Have  my  vile  feet  profaned  this  holy  turf, 
"  In  daring  chase  of  such  unearthly  fair, 
"  When  I,  as  bondaged  slave  and  vassal'd  serf, 
"  Should  humbly  kiss  this  precious  herbage,  where 
"  The  happy  leaves  such  sacred  pressure  bare  ? 
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XXVIII. 

"  And  had  I  come  before  this  angel's  eye, 

"  And  gain'd  the  presence  which  I  madly  sought,  — 

"  Oh  !  where  had  been  my  mute  tongue's  energy  ? 

"  What  words  had  my  extinguish'd  memory  brought  ? 

"  With  what  fit  image,  what  appropriate  thought, 

"  Had  I  express'd  excuse  for  such  approach, 

"  Or  pleaded  my  poor  bosom's  humble  cause  ? 

"  How  had  I  sunk  before  her  eye^  reproach  ! 

"  My  tongue  unable  to  put  forth  one  clause 

**  To  prove  the  reverence  her  beauty  draws. 


XXIX. 

"  Yet  may  I  hope ;  her  maidens  gazed  on  me 
"  And  smiled,  and  she  her  lovely  self  was  not 
"  Without  some  thought  emoved.     Did  I  not  see 
"  Her  bosom  tremble,  when  she  reach'd  that  spot, 
"  Where  first  to  meet  her  eyes  it  was  my  lot  ? 

Could  I  thus  move,  though  e'en  to  fear,  her  breast  ? 

May  I  not  hope  that  —  hope  !  —  what  can  I  hope  ? 
"  Where  hath  she  fled  ?  where  doth  her  beauty  rest  ? 
"  She's  gone  —  despair  alone."     Then  did  he  ope 
His  eyes  to  tears,  nor  could  he  with  them  cope. 
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XXX. 

Long  sate  he  there,  until  at  length  his  heart, 
By  weeping,  much  was  eased  from  its  lorn  woe  ; 
And  though  his  sadness  might  not  yet  depart, 
More  free  his  sorrow-chained  musings  grow ; 
And  he  determines  forth  in  search  to  go 
Through  every  town  and  forest-crested  land, 
And  find  the  beauty  whom  his  heart  adores. 
Then  rise  his  thoughts  more  freely  to  command,  — 
And  hope  his  breast  with  gentle  visions  stores,  — 
Nor  in  such  bitter  guise  he  now  deplores. 

XXXI. 

He  rises  up,  and  slowly  wanders  home 

Into  the  city's  gay  and  busy  throng ; 

And  does  through  much  assembled  beauty  roam, 

Yet  sees  not  her  for  whom  his  wishes  long ; 

And  feast,  and  dance,  and  revel's  mirthful  song, 

And  those  with  whom  before  he  loved  and  laugh'd, 

He  gazes  on  with  dull  and  careless  eye : 

His  lip  remains  unpledged,  the  cup  unquafPd, 

And  beauty's  smile  he  coldly  passeth  by, 

His  heart  unmoved  to  laughing  courtesy. 
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XXXII. 

And  he  in  beauty's  breast  had  many  thrones, 

Full  many  sigh'd  that  youthful  lip  to  press, 

But  yet  no  chain  of  love  his  bosom  owns, 

Mid  all  the  maidens  who  his  heart  address; 

Though  all  his  unmatched  loveliness  confess,  — 

Yet  ever  he  until  this  conquering  day 

Had  kept  his  heart's  core  free  from  true  love's  wound ; 

Mid  beauty's  sighs,  and  every  witching  way 

With  which  their  preference  did  him  surround,    ~ 

Whate'er  befel,  love's  name  was  but  a  sound. 


XXXIII. 

Dissatisfied  he  left  each  brilliant  crowd, 
And  turn'd  away  from  every  blazon'd  hall ; 
For  his  sad  thought  did  all  in  sorrow  shroud, 
And  tinged  his  eye  with  discontent's  dark  gall ; 
In  memory's  comparison  did  fell 
Each  loved  and  loving  beauty  that  he  view'd,  — 
The  light  within  his  heart  threw  shadows  dim 
On  all  that  for  his  approbation  sued ; 
Before  his  eyes  one  magic  form  did  swim, 
And  all  beside,  though  fair,  seem'd  dark  to  him. 
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XXXIV. 

He  went  then  to  his  lonely  chamber  home ; 

In  silence  and  in  night  of  her  to  dream, 

And  plann'd  wild  schemes,  how  he  would  searching  roam 

Across  each  vale-nursed  lake  and  mountain  stream, 

Beneath  the  glowing  sun  or  pale  moonbeam ; 

Till  slumber  closed  his  darkness  roving  eyes : 

He  slept  not  long,  but,  early  rising,  met 

The  breath  of  young  Aurora's  waking  sighs, 

Cool  stealing  o'er  the  earth  with  dewdrops  wet, 

While  blushes  tinged  each  spire  and  minaret. 


XXXV. 

Then  forth  he  went  into  the  morning  air, 

While  the  young  sun  drank  up  the  sparkling  dew, 

Evanishing  its  light*  to  vapour  rare, 

Its  brightness  altering  to  a  pearly  blue, 

Clothing  the  green  earth  in  a  misty  hue. 

Fair  as  this  morning  of  the  real  world, 

He  hoped  that  this  his  love's  first  morn  might  be, 

And  that  the  day  as  fair  should  be  unfurl'd, 

That  all  as  fair  an  eve  his  soul  might  see ; 

So  roam'd  his  thoughts  with  fancy's  liberty. 
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XXXVI. 

And  to  the  shade  he  wandered  now  again, 

Of  the  same  bower  where  erst  his  lore  he  saw, 

And  the  sweet  beauties  of  her  maiden  train ; 

Where  first  be  felt  that  holy,  tender  awe, 

Tie  cruellest  article  of  lore's  soft  law ; 

And  when  he  reach'd  that  place  of  anxious  sighs, 

He  sank  upon  the  spot  where  then  he  lay, 

And  clasp'd  his  fair  hands  o'er  his  tender  eyes ; 

So  to  soft  musing  gave  his  soul  away, 

Whilst  visioii'd  joys  arose  in  bright  array. 


XXXVII. 

He  thought  how  deeply,  truly  he  would  love, 

And  how  he  would  adore,  were  he  adored ; 

Fondly  through  pictured  scenes  his  thought  would  rove, 

Where  gay  delights  of  imaged  bliss  were  stored, 

Where  he  his  love  and  adoration  pour'd, 

And  strove,  by  every  word  and  act,  to  show 

The  living  trueness  of  the  love  he  gave : 

All  fancies  are  of  shadow's  formless,  hue, 

Soil  vainer  those  which  made  his  breast  their  slave, 

The  shades  of  thoughts  which  ne'er  might  being  have. 
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XXXVIII. 

Long  had  the  pearly,  grey,  translucent  veil 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  slumbers  of  the  night, 
And  dims  the  darkness  with  its  texture  pale, 
Been  all  dissolved  within  the  morning's  light, 
Its  shadowy  mist  resolved  to  vapour  bright, 
And  from  the  field's  green  grassy  bosom  roll'd ; 
Still  the  same  theme  engaged  his  glowing  thought, 
Nor  yet  enough  his  fancied  joys  were  told ; 
Visions  of  happiness  were  still  unsought, 
New  forms  of  bliss  imagination  wrought. 


XXXIX. 

So  sate  he  musing,  till  the  heightening  sun 
Look'd  hotly  down  upon  his  lovesick  dream, 
And  midway  to  its  highest  throne  had  won : 
The  moist  dew  all  absorb'd  in  its  bright  gleam, 
Which  sparkled  on  each  distant  lake  and  stream : 
Now,  like  the  dew,  his  distant  reveries 
Before  the  sun  of  present  hope  gave  way, 
And  on  that  stream  and  mount  he  fix'd  his  eyes, 
And  sought,  where  Alma  came  the  former  day, 
With  anxious  gaze,  the  glancing  oar's  bright  spray. 


!» 
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XL 

He  cared  not  for  all  the  beauty  spread 

Forth  through  nature's  beautiful  landscape  there, 

So  to  that  water  were  his  wishes  wed, 

His  heart  had  no  delight  nor  life  elsewhere ; 

The  joyful  sweetness  of  the  morning  air 

He  felt  not,  floating  lightly  round  him  now, 

Nor  freely  drank  the  soft  and  freshening  charm 

Which  erst  his  breast  exulting  did  avow ; 

So  had  pale  love  enthralTd  his  bosom  warm, 

Its  freedom  girt  in  chain-enweaving  arm. 

XLL 

He  look'd  not  on  the  wave-embossed  shades 
Of  the  old  forest's  deep-green  sea-like  swell, 
Nor  saw  the  valleys  dim,  and  shadowy  glades, 

Where,  as  the  tales  of  antique  minstrels  tell, 

.* 

The  fauns  and  woodland  nymphs  were  feign'd  to  dwell : 
But  fashion'd  in  his  mind  the  forms  of  speech 
By  which  he  should  the  unknown  fair  address,  — 
Hoping  that  she  again  that  bower  might  reach 
Upon  the  woodclothed  river  shore,  and  press 
With  her  loved  feet  that  path,  and  his  fond  wishes  bless.  ) 
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XLII. 

"  Oh,  most  beautiful !  and,  alas  !  unknown"  — 

(So  ran  his  hope-beguiled  soliloquy,) 

"  Who  darest  with  forceless  maiden  guard  alone, 

"  The  dangers  of  this  forest's  gloom  to  try, 

"  Grant,  to  such  soft  and  unarm'd  chivalry 

"  That  I  may  add  my  poor,  yet  stronger  aid, 

"  To  shield  thy  beauty  from  this  forest's  harms,  — 

"  Lest  aught  should  thy  revered  peace  invade, 

"  And  ruffle  thy  fair  breast  with  harsh  alarms, 

"  Unnoting  blindly  thy  surpassing  charms." 

XLIIL 

Then  would  he  image  to  himself  the  smile, 
And  gracious  look,  with  which  she  gave  assent, 
When  suddenly  would  rise  some  doubting  vile  — 
She  might  not  list  the  proffer  that  he  meant, 
But  fear  and  flight  his  happiness  prevent ; 
Then,  lest  this  fatal  chance,  before  he  spake 
An  humble  suppliant  lowly  would  he  kneel, 
That  no  mistrust  she  might  against  him  take, 
No  coy  suspicion  to  her  bosom  steal, 
But  give  him  space  his  heart's  love  to  reveal. 
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XLIV. 

Again  he  changed  his  speech  and  his  address, 

Fast  fancied  acts  and  words  thronged  on  his  brain, 

Which  with  their  earnestness  his  thought  oppress ; 

He  leaves  the  mossy  seat  where  he  had  lain, 

And  restlessly  he  walks  with  anxious  pain, 

Eager  his  studied  eloquence  to  try ; 

At  length  he  speaks  with  her  —  and  she  with  him, 

Earnest,  enrapt,  as  she  were  really  nigh, 

Till  thoughts  and  words  confused,  in  rapid  stream, 

Melt  into  one  unchecked  and  boundless  dream. 


XLV. 

But,  oh !  this  blissful  trance  was  quickly  gone, 

The  sun  declined  from  the  high  vaulted  noon, 

And  the  wish'd  hour  of  hope  had  vanish'd  on ; 

The  invisible  hours  had  fled  too  soon 

When  they  had  fail'd  to  leave  him  fortune's  boon, 

And  joy  was  turn'd  to  dark  anxiety : 

His  bosom  trembled,  as  he  felt  the  sun 

Had  pass'd  its  glory  in  the  clear  blue  sky, 

And  its  high  place  of  brightness  reach'd  and  won ; 

Sadness  and  fear  then  in  his  breast  begun. 
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XLVIII. 

When  first  he  saw  her  if  his  spirit  feil'd, 
How  felt  he  now  when  she  appeartt  again !  — 
His  heart  in  saddest  disappointment  veil'd ; 
It  was  too  much  —  he  strove  to  speak  in  vain, 
No  thought  arose  in  his  bewildered  brain ; 
They  glanced  at  him,  and  swiftly  pass'd  along 
Down  to  the  gentle  river's  grassy  shore, 
Untied  in  haste  their  light  bark's  mooring  thong, 
Which  lie  till  then  had  pass'd  unnoted  o'er, 
And  left  htm  there  his  failure  to  deplore. 


•  < 


XLIX. 

For  love's  self-torturing  recollections  rose 
With  all  their  fretful  pain  within  his  breast, 
And  disappointment  into  misery  grows 
By  fancied  sense  of  his  own  fault  oppress'd : 
By  timid  fear  and  bashfiilness  possess'd, 
He  felt  now  wholly  lost,  his  love's  sole  aim,  — 
And  his  proud  eloquence  dissolved  all 
In  the  despondency  of  hopeless  shame, 
Stung  at  his  high-thought  wishes'  sudden  fall, 
He  doth  each  thing  he  fail'd  to  do  recall. 
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XLVL 

And  when  the  purple  breath  of  distant  eve 
Breathed  o'er  the  edge  of  the  grey  eastern  sky, 
His  anxious  heart  still  more  sank  down  to  grieve ; 
And  as  the  clear  blue  air  grew  dim  on  high, 
Spreading  its  lordless  waste  all  mournfully,  — 
Cheerless,  before  its  sovereign's  parting  smiles, 
Whose  warmth  and  life  another  sky  now  own'd  : 
No  longer  aught  his  hapless  breast  beguiles, 
Then  hope  was  from  his  bosom  disenthralled, 
And  in  the  eve  with  bitter  sighs  he  moan'd.  — 


XLVII. 

Now  lo  !   the  changeable  aspect  of  fete ; 

Suddenly,  like  a  dream  of  glory,  came 

Forth  from  the  sylvan  shade,  where  lone  he  sate, 

The  radiant  person  of  that  youthful  dame, 

And  her  fair  maids,  as  a  celestial  flame ; 

Her  tresses  bright  were  plaited  round  her  brow, 

And  deeper  crimson  glow'd  upon  her  face, 

With  warmer  light  her  blue  eyes  sparkled  now, 

Tingeing  her  beauty  with  more  ardent  grace,  — 

And  with  swift  step  the  shoreward  path  they  trace. 
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XLVIII. 

When  first  he  saw  her  if  his  spirit  fail'd, 
How  felt  he  now  when  she  appeared  again  !  — 
His  heart  in  saddest  disappointment  veil'd ; 
It  was  too  much  —  he  strove  to  speak  in  vain, 
No  thought  arose  in  his  bewildered  brain ; 
They  glanced  at  him,  and  swiftly  pass'd  along 
Down  to  the  gentle  river's  grassy  shore, 
Untied  in  haste  their  light  bark's  mooring  thong, 
Which  lie  till  then  had  pass'd  unnoted  o'er, 
And  left  him  there  his  failure  to  deplore. 


XLIX. 

For  love's  self-torturing  recollections  rose 
With  all  their  fretful  pain  within  his  breast, 
And  disappointment  into  misery  grows 
By  fancied  sense  of  his  own  fault  oppress'd  : 
By  timid  fear  and  bashfulness  possess'd, 
He  felt  now  wholly  lost,  his  love's  sole  aim,  — 
And  his  proud  eloquence  dissolved  all 
In  the  despondency  of  hopeless  shame, 
Stung  at  his  high-thought  wishes'  sudden  fall, 
He  doth  each  thing  he  fail'd  to  do  recall. 
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L. 

"  Why  sought  I  not  this  spell-chain'd  spot  around 
"  For  signs  and  traces  of  her  journeying  ?  — 
"  Then  her  wave-kissing  shallop  had  I  found, 
"  And  known  the  true  course  of  her  wandering, 
"  And  with  fix'd  mind,  —  nor  fearful  wavering, 
"  Had  made  my  anxious  stay  with  certain  hope, 
"  Determined  of  the  path  she  came  upon ; 
"  Then  with  the  blaze  had  I  more  power  to  cope, 
"  Than  when  unsought  her  beauty's  radiance  shone, — 
"  When  expectation  droop'd,  and  hope  was  gone. 


LI. 


O  fool !  helpless,  unready,  dreaming  fool, 
Why  sank  I  in  astonish'd  apathy, 
"  And  let  such  torpor  all  my  spirits  rule  ? 
"  I  should  have  flown  in  haste  all  eagerly, 
"  And  ofFer'd  aid  her  pinnace  to  untie, 
"  And  help'd  her  to  embark  upon  the  water : 
"  Here  sate  I  foolishly,  amazed,  aghast, 
"  And  miserably  no  assistance  brought  her ; 
"  What  fortune  have  I  from  my  bosom  cast  f 
"  What  chances  bright  of  happiness  o'erpast !" 
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LIL 

Then  with  love's  woe-recording  soul  he  traced 
Through  silent  thought  each  wither'd  bud  of  joy, 
Which  might,  in  blossom'd  happiness,  have  graced 
Each  deed  he  could  in  her  behalf  employ, 
Whose  fancied  bloom  did  bashfulness  destroy ; 
Still,  still  his  spirit  sadly,  vainly  clings 
In  aimless  nothingness  around  its  woe, 
Dreaming  of  thousand  slight  and  idle  things ; 
Of  word  unspake,  of  hand  unpress'd,  the  glow 
Of  smile  bestow'd,  of  thanks,  —  vain  fancy's  show. 


LIII. 

Such  things  he  now  regretteth  utterly, 
And  with  vain  repetition  of  the  theme ; 
Whilst  ever  fix'd,  his  melancholy  eye 
Watch'd  the  white  glistening  sail's  departing  gleam, 
Which  slowly  glided  up  the  lessening  stream, 
And,  brighten'd  by  the  sunbeam's  level  ray, 
Was  seen  alone  through  the  grey  distant  air ; 
But  when  the  yellow  light  had  died  away, 
And  the  sun  sank  behind  the  blue  hills  there,  — 
Then  vanish'd  in  the  eve  that  object  fair. 
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LIV. 

And  with  it  went  his  life;  his  soul  was  chill'd 
Into  despair ;  —  and  in  the  dewy  earth 
On  either  side  he  clench'd  his  nails ;  and  filTd 
With  anguish  for  her  lost  ideal  worth, 
Nor  hope,  nor  fear,  had  in  bis  bosom  birth ; 
The  mute  annihilation  of  despair 
Absorbed  his  being,  like  unliving  stone, 
And  fix'd  unconscious*  in  bis  grassy  chair, — 
As  chain'd  at  once  by  magic  spell  unknown, 
Blighted  with  woe  —  and  doom'd  to  be  alone. 


LV. 

All  the  bright  thoughts  which  round  his  sorrow  hung, 

While  the  bark's  form  that  held  her  could  be  seen  ; 

The  melodies  that  hope  so  sweetly  sung, 

While  the  fair  sail  displayed  its  snow-white  sheen ; 

All  these  were  gone,  as  they  had  never  been ;  — 

That  sight  alone  had  kept  awake  his  heart, 

And  held  his  disappointment  from  despair ; 

And  when  this  faint  enlivener  did  depart, 

And  left  in  gloom  his  intellectual  air  — 

No  flight  with  joy-wing'd  hope  would  fancy  dare. 
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LVI. 

Then,  weary  with  his  oft  repeated  thoughts, 

And  sick  at  heart,  he  rose  those  shades  to  leave. 

Now,  through  the  silent  woods,  rang  the  keen  notes 

Of  the  solitary  oft  praised  bird  of  eve, 

The  song  of  mourning  love,  as  bards  believe ; 

The  damp  chill  air  of  night  began  to  creep, 

Like  serpent,  from  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 

And  coldly  float  along  the  valleys  deep ; 

The  dew  did  downwards  from  the  high  air  teem,  — 

It  was  no  time  in  leafy  shades  to  dream. 

LVIL 

He  shudder'd  as  he  rose,  and  folded  round 
With  firmer  grasp  his  day-neglected  cloak, 
And  quickly  climb'd  along  the  sloping  ground. 
No  bird  beside  the  lone  night  owl  now  spoke, 
No  other  sound  the  shadowy  silence  broke :  — 
The  wood  he  left  behind,  and  soon  appear 
The  city's  glowing  bustle,  and  his  home, — 
Wherein  he  sought  less  melancholy  cheer 
Than,  'neath  the  night-sky's  dew-descending  dome, 
In  gloom-enshadowM  forests  deep  to  roam. 
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LVI1I. 

But  nought  could  please, — his  restless  thoughts  alloyed 

With  discontented  care,  all  joy  debar ; 

Love  o'er  his  couch  had  peacefulness  destroy^, 

And  scared  its  shadowy  guardian,  sleep,  afar ; 

Sorrow  did  every  dream  of  slumber  mar, 

And  Disappointment  sate  above  his  head 

Watching  through  all  the  visionary  night : 

Whilst  Expectation,  slowly  as  they  fled, 

Counted  the  weary  hours,  until  the  light 

Of  the  grey  morn  should  glimmer  on  the  sight 
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Beside  the  shore  of  Ireen's  glassy  stream 
Riathne's  halls  of  ancient  dwelling  were ; 
Where,  the  last  light,  the  eve-departing  gleam, 
Of  an  old  line,  long  reft  of  other  heir, 
Young  Alma  dwelt,  the  beautiful,  the  fair,  — 
The  last,  the  lonely,  and  the  loveliest  child ;  — 
In  her  young  speechless  hours  an  orphan  left, 
Ere  yet  she  knew  the  face  which  on  her  smiled, 
Of  those  fond  smiles,  a  mother's  smiles  bereft, 
And  by  harsh  death  affection's  ties  were  cleft. 
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II. 

Lone  daughter !  of  that  ancient  noble  stem 

The  last  sweet  bud,  the  sole  surviving  flower, 

Of  all  their  fame  and  pride  the  only  gem,  — 

Through  time's  dim  record  of  their  ancient  power 

The  only  light  upon  the  present  hour ;  — 

Brighter  than  sunrise  —  in  her  youth's  first  dawn, 

Her  joyous  sixteenth  morn  of  life  unfolds, 

And  the  soft  veil  of  blushes  first  is  drawn 

O'er  the  fair  cheek,  —  while  love  each  feeling  moulds, 

And  all  the  thought,  the  heart  in  bondage  holds. 


III. 

Though  void  of  kindred  thus,  yet  not  alone 
She  dwelt  within  her  halls,  companionless, 
In  a  romantic  solitude  unknown ;  — 
Five  maidens  with  her  did  that  mansion  bless, 
And  one  of  these,  like  her,  was  parentless, 
By  fate  bereft  of  youth's  protecting  stay ; 
Daughters  they  were  of  lordly  chieftains  near, 
Who  high,  yet  own'd  her  line's  superior  sway, 
Whose  nobler  style,  and  blazon'd  fame,  appear 
In  glory's  legends  of  high  deeds  more  clear. 
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IV. 

And  they  had  dwelt  with  her  from  earliest  youth, 

To  be  the  solace  of  her  orphan  hours,  — 

To  fill  the  void  when  death's  unpitying  ruth 

Left  her  alone  within  those  aged  bowers, 

And  with  their  joy  dispel  griefs  weeping  showers : 

Though  all  in  soft  equality  communed, 

Yet  still  they  look'd,  and  felt,  that  she  was  more ; 

But  never  this  their  harmony  untuned,  — 

For  love  exalting  what  it  doth  adore, 

Her  claim  superior  increased  love's  store. 


V. 

But  one  of  these  she  loved  above  the  rest, 

The  dark-eyed  Daphne,  sister  orphan  child ; 

She  was  the  lonely  pillow  of  her  breast, 

Whereon  her  heart  in  secret  wept  or  smiled,  — 

Bright,  dark-eyed  Daphne,  who  her  hours  beguiled, 

Her  silent  soul's  beloved  repository, 

The  living  comfort  where  her  thoughts  repose ; 

Left  kindredless  in  youth,  and  solitary, 

While  the  same  sorrows  o'er  their  childhood  rose, 

Their  hearts  were  join'd  in  sympathy  of  woes. 
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VI. 

Yet  no  resemblance  bore  their  forms  extern, 
Though  dwelt  their  souls  in  mutual  exchange, 
As  if  from  contrast,  loveliness  to  learn, 
In  opposition  beautifully  strange, 
Antipodes  in  beauty's  varied  range ;  — 
For  Daphne's  eyes  were  languishingly  dark, 
(Unlike  to  Alma's  deep  blue  regal  light) — 
Eyes  which  impress  their  fascinating  mark 
Fix'd  on  the  heart,  amid  their  glowing  night 
Of  deep  dark  languor  pour'd  upon  the  sight  — 

VII. 

And,  look'd  on,  all-resistless  lead  the  soul. 
Her  years  one  summer  less  than  Alma's  knew, 
Yet  passion  fluttering  round  her  heart  had  stole, 
And  pour'd  into  her  eyes  its  magick  hue :  — 
"lis  marvel  first  when  in  Brione's  view, 
Amid  the  forest's  shade,  the  group  appear'd, 
Her  dark  eyes  seized  not  on  his  dazzled  gaze ; 
And  in  the  future  time  it  must  be  fear'd, 
If  ever  he  shall  meet  their  fervid  rays, 
The  links  of  Alma's  love  might  melt  before  the  blaze. 
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VIII. 

For  love  is  soon  removed  when  soon  imprest, 
If  length  of  time  bath  not  endear'd  the  chain, 
By  sweet  companionship,  unto  the  breast, 
With  loved  society  of  joy  and  pain : 
Fickle  are  youthful  sighs,  and  oft  in  vain 
Broken  through  new  delight  upon  the  eye ;  — 
Yet  some  at  once  eternally  are  true, 
Nor  ought  can  break  their  anchored  constancy :  — 
What  truth  to  young  Brione  may  be  due, 
Time's  undrawn  veil  alone  can  yield  to  view. 


IX. 

The  hoary  turrets  of  the  ancient  hall 
Not  on  the  stream,  nor  yet  remote,  uprose, 
Upon  an  eminence  —  whose  gentle  fell, 
And  tree-bestudded  bosom,  interpose 
Between  the.  margin  where  the  river  flows, 
And  ivied  cliffs,  which  drop,  the  hall  behind, 
Their  keen  lines  to  a  level  with  the  stream, 
And,  circling  in  a  rugged  crescent,  wind 
Until  they  merge  into  the  watery  gleam, 
And  a  strong  artificial  rampart  seem. 
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X. 

Without  this  rocky  wall,  down  to  the  shore, 
And  stretch'd  on  either  side  along  the  plain, 
The  turf  with  ancient  foliage  shaded  o'er, 
Was  seen  a  wide  park  of  the  old  domain ; 
Which  rose  behind,  the  crested  hill  to  gain, 
Beneath  whose  shadow  on  the  sunny  morn, 
When  in  the  wood  Brione  musing  sate, — 
He  saw  that  love-fraught  vessel  whence  were  born 
His  griefs,  and  did  unconsciously  await 
That  gliding  messenger  of  unknown  fate. 


XL 

The  time  was  in  the  radiance  of  the  morn, 
When  all  seems  clothed  in  airy  harmony, 
Invisible  in  silent  sweetness  worn ;  — 
And  blended  all  the  senses  seem  to  lie, 
As  if  the  beauty  glowing  on  the  eye 
Did  in  its  brightness  even  breathe  forth  sound, 
And  with  its  essence  pierce  the  listening  ear,  — 
So  universally  doth  it  surround, 
And  in  all  substances  to  dwell  appear, 
Speaking  with  silent  voice  from  the  high  aether  clear ; 
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XII. 

When  at  an  open'd  window  of  her  hall 
Young  Alma  musing  on  a  couch  was  placed, 
Thence  looking  down  along  the  grassy  fall, 
The  morning's  radiant  loveliness  she  traced ;  — 
She  first  that  chamber  with  her  presence  graced, 
Before  her  sleeping  maids  had  left  their  rest; 
Whose  gentle  slumbers  were  but  scarcely  past, 
And  dreaming  still  their  happy  couches  prest ; 
She  tarried  for  the  morning's  sweet  repast, 
Unbroken  yet  her  night-reposing  fast* 


XIII. 

In  thought  absorb'd  she  long  had  tarried  there, 
When  Daphne  glided  through  the  opening  door, 
All  the  dark  ringlets  of  her  raven  hair 
Shading  her  shoulders,  and  her  bosom,  o'er. 
She  slow  and  gravely  walk'd  along,  before 
She  saw  where  dearest  Alma  sate  alone ; 
Then  all  her  face  dissolved  into  a  smile, 
Each  feature's  glow  interpreting  her  mind,  — 
And  quick  she  ran  to  greet  her  bosom's  own, 
And  kiss  those  eyes  which  with  affection  shone. 
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XIV. 

"  Dear  Daphne  !  hither  come,"  —  fair  Alma  said, 
"  The  refuge  of  my  love,  the  casket  bright 
"  Where  all  the  treasures  of  my  heart  are  laid ; 
"  Here  sit  beside  me  in  the  morning's  light, 
"  And  gaze  with  me  upon  this  life-fraught  sight." 
Here  sate  they  with  their  beauty's  bright  contrast, 
Their  light  and  dark  hair  mingled  to  the  view; 
Beyond  were  seen  the  river  gliding  past, 
And  distant  waters,  cliffs,  and  mountains  blue, 
Green  woods,  gray  smoke  encurl'd,  fields,  and  the  sky's  deep  fa 

XV. 

Silent  they  pass'd  a  few  still  moments  there, 

When  Alma,  taking  Daphne's  snow-white  hand, 

And  looking  down  upon  those  fingers  fair, 

Thus  spake,  as  o'er  their  slender  forms  she  scann'd :  — 

"  Dear  Daphne,  still,  against  my  thoughts'  command, 

"  Will  rise  the  figure  of  that  dreaming  youth 

"  We  did  so  strangely  in  the  forest  see ; 

"  Nor  feel  I  curious  less  to  know  the  truth 

"  Who  this  so  musing  wanderer  may  be : 

"  His  face  and  pensive  eye  look'd  sad  to  me*  — 
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How  gracefully  that  morning  he  reposed 
Alone,  when  first  we  pass'd  him  in  the  wood  !  — 
"  Mark'd  you  his  eyes'  expression  when  they  closed, 
"  After,  with  bright  amazement,  they  had  view'd 
"  Our  coming,  and  you  say  he  gazing  stood 
«  Until  the  veiling  trees  his  form  conceal'd.  — 
"  There  is  no  reason  I  should  care' to  know 
"  His  name  or  dwelling,  or  should  seek  reveal'd 
"  The  cause  why  in  the  second  evening's  glow, 
"  Another  morn  pass'd  by,  he  still  below 


XVII. 


That  shade  lay  drooping  like  a  summer  flower : 
Yet  Daphne,  —  thrice  within  the  dewy  night 
Has  dreaming  slumber's  shade-creating  power, 
Painted  the  hollow  darkness  to  my  sight, 
With  the  bright  image  of  that  noonday  light, 
"  Or  his  fair  form  beneath  some  tree  reclin'd. 
"  First  in  one  shadowy  vision  he  arose, 
"  And  came  as  to  address  me  he  desigh'd,  — 
"  There  fix'd  I  stood,  nor  could  I  if  I  chose 
"  Depart,  fast  rooted  as  the  cedar  grows. 
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XVIII. 

"  Then  seem'd  his  lips  to  open  in  the  dream, 

"  And  forth  there  came  such  speechless  melody ! 

"  Fast  flowing  with  incomparable  stream 

"  Of  eloquent,  and  matchless  harmony, 

"  The  notes  diffused  and  floated  round,  on  high, 

"  And  with  a  superhuman  sweetness  chimed 

"  Amid  the  silent  night  most  musically ; 

"  And  when  the  magic  speech  was  fully  timed, 

"  And  ceased,  — -  then  strove  my  bosom  to  reply ;  — 

"  In  vain,  —  no  voice  came  forth,  but  sigh  on  sigh.  - 

XIX. 

"  And  as  I  gazed  with  voiceless  lip  and  breast  — 
"  An  unseen  power,  which  like  the  rushing  wind 
"  Seized  me,  now  bore  me  far  away  —  I  prest 
"  With  helpless  arms  the  air,  as  if  to  find 
"  Some  aid  in  its  void  bosom,  and  behind 
"  Gazed  on  his  quickly  disappearing  form, 
"  Until  at  length  my  prison'd  soul  forth  brake 
"  In  one  wild  shriek  of  terror  and  alarm;  — 
"  The  dream  then  vanished,  and  I  lay  awake, 
"  While  strange  emotions  all  my  bosom  shake. 
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I  gazed  into  the  empty  night  until 
The  noiseless  sleep  revisited  my  eyes. 
"  Then  seem'd  amid  the  shade  the  same  form  still, 
"  Reclined  upon  an  azure  cloud  it  lies, 
"  Which  slowly  did  from  out  the  darkness  rise, 
"  And  ever  floating  round  me  onward  came ; 
"  But  always  when  I  raised  mine  eyes  to  gaze, 
The  azure  vapour  shed  a  glowing  flame, 
Whose  light  flash'd  such  intolerable  rays, 
"  No  form  could  I  distinguish  in  the  blaze. 
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"  At  length  the  light  grew  paler,  and  less  bright, 
"  So  that  uncheck'd  upon  his  eyes  I  gazed  ; 
"  The  embossed  cloud  came  nearer  to  the  sight, 
"  When,  as  it  seem'd,  one  hand  he  gently  raised, 
"  And  stretch'd  it  forth  to  me;  — then  I,  amazed, 
"  Unconsciously  those  fingers  touch'd  with  mine, 
"  When,  suddenly  through  all  my  veins,  there  ran 
"  A  strange  delight  and  ecstasy  divine, 
"'  That  with  a  sudden  impulse  I  began 
"  To  grasp  that  hand,  lest  aught  should  me  trepan, 
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XXII. 

"  Of  so  much  happiness,  —  when  lo  !  the  cloud 

"  Appeared  to  float  me  on  along  the  air, 

"  And  in  its  azure  dewy  mist  enshroud ;  — 

"  When  suddenly  the  hand  I  held  by  there 

"  Gave  way,  before  my  spirit  was  aware, 

"  And  down  the  canopy  of  heaven  I  fell; 

"  Then  scared  and  terrified  I  woke  again, 

"  Nor  could  I  soon  persuade  me  I  was  well, 

"  And  safely  resting  on  my  couch,  such  pain 

"  With  pleasure  mingled  did  my  breast  sustain. 

XXIII. 

"  At  length  sweet  soothing  sleep  again  came  near, 

"  And  by  its  all-subduing  power  resolved, 

"  These  things  in  dim  oblivion  disappear ; 

"  And  all  emotion  with  their  sight  involved 

"  In  cold  forgetfulness  y-fade-dissolved, 

"  The  memory's  page  made  void  in  that  dull  stream, 

"  That  more  fantastic  images  may  rise ;  — 

"  For  now  within  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 

"  Reared  in  truth-stolen  semblance  and  disguise, 

"  Wandering  alone,  there  seem'd  before  mine  eyes 
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"  A  silent  valley ;  melancholy,  cold,  — 

"  Within  whose  hollow,  dim,  and  dewy  shade 

"  A  few  faint  airy  forms  I  did  behold, 

"  Peopling  the  bosom  of  that  mournful  glade; 

"  Some  on  the  cold  earth  sorrowfully  laid,  — 

Some  stood  with  bending  forms  down  sadly  bow'd,  — 
And  from  the  drooping  heads  of  all  there  hung 
Dank,  long,  and  dark  dishevelled  hair,  which  flow'd 
Down  to  the  ground,  and  round  them  reckless  flung, 
"  To  the  chill  earth  crept,  and  wound  the  herbs  among. 

XXV. 

"  And  all  these  sorrowfully  seem'd  to  weep ; 
When  not  afar,  through  the  dim  air,  I  saw, 
Stretch'd  on  the  cold  side  of  the  dreary  steep 
"  Which  rose  the  boundary  of  that  vale  of  awe, 
"  Pictured  by  fancy's  wild  mysterious  law, 
"  Weeping,  that  imaged  form  of  phantasy ; 
"  And  as  it  seem'd,  his  eyes  look'd  into  mine 
"  With  such  a  deep  and  piercing  melanch'ly, 
"  That  thrilling  I  sprang  forth  to  reach  his  side, 
"  Lost  in  the  exquisite  influence  of  those  eyne.  — 
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XXVI. 

"  When,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale,  appears 
Before  my  feet  a  faintly  flowing  stream, 
Form'd  by  the  grief  drops  of  these  mourners'  tears; 
"  Which  as  I  eager  strove  to  pass,  there  came 
A  hopeless  languor  over  all  my  frame, 
That  always  fainting  on  the  earth  I  fell ;  — 
"  Still  his  sad  eyes  were  deeply  fix'd  on  me, 
"  As  if  they  sought  their  sorrow's  cause  to  tell, 
"  While  I  was  chain'd  in  helpless  agony, 
"  Powerless  to  cross  that  stream  of  misery  :  — 

XXVII. 

"  When  suddenly  a  golden  ray  of  light 

"  I  saw  to  beam  across  the  valley's  shade 

"  Upon  his  countenance  with  radiance  bright,  — 

"  Which  in  such  loveliness  that  face  array'd, 

"  And  such  a  heavenly  beauty  there  displayed,  — 

"  That  nothing  longer  could  my  soul  restrain : 

"  Forth  from  the  chilling  unseen  power  I  brake, 

"  And  sprang  across  that  barrier  stream  of  pain, 

"  His  bosom's  sorrow  thrilling  to  partake, 

"  And  yield  him  aid  that  valley  to  forsake. 
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XXVIII. 

.    **  But  when  I  reach'd  the  cold  bank  where  he  lay, 
"  He,  and  the  golden  light  upon  his  eyes, 
"  Like  marish  vapours,  flitted  aye  away, 
"  And  still  I  follow'd  in  the  vale  of  sighs, 
«*  While  through  its  long  dark  course  the  image  flies ; 
"  And  now  the  light  continually  increased, 
"  Which  ever  fell,  illumining  his  hair ; 
"  Till,  sudden  as  the  voice  of  death,  it  ceased, 
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"  And  all  around  seem'd  terror  and  despair, 
"  The  mournful  spectres  weeping  in  the  darksome  air. 


XXIX. 

"  When,  at  the  summit  of  the  gloomy  mound 

"  From  whence  that  golden  light  so  late  had  beam'd, 

"  An  universal  splendour  flash'd  around, 

"  Which  like  insufferable  sunrise  gleam'd,  — 

"  A  sudden  clang  of  trumpets  rose,  and  scream'd 

*'  Around  an  overwhelming  cry:  — I  woke,  — 

"  The  latticed  halls  the  sun  was  shining  through, 

"  The  rays  amid  the  dancing  green  leaves  broke, 

"  The  birds  were  singing  in  the  morning  dew  — 

"  Nought  seem'd  so  dread  a  vision  to  endue. 
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XXX. 

'  Is  it  not  strange,  dear  Daphne,  I  should  dream 
'  So  much  of  one  indifferent  and  unknown, 
'  And  all  my  fancies  with  his  image  teem  ? 
'  I  know  not  whence,  O  Daphne  !  this  has  grown, 
'  But  'tis  not  found  within  my  dreams  alone,  — 
'  My  heart  feels  now  dissatisfied  and  weak. 
'  Ah  me  !"  with  that  she  threw  her  white  arms  round 
Daphne's  soft  neck,  and  hid  her  glowing  cheek 
On  that  beloved  bosom,  and  still  wound 
Close  to  her  breast,  that  peace  might  there  be  found. 

XXXI. 

Then  Daphne  bent  her  darkly-tressed  head 

Above  her  Alma's  love-caressing  form, 

And  with  her  white  enfolding  arms  outspread, 

She  press'd  her  to  her  heart,  whose  love  was  warm 

And  glowing,  grateful  as  that  sunny  morn ; 

Then  spake  she  to  her  Alma's  listening  ear ;  — 

"  Oh,  dearest  Alma  !  would  that  I  could  find 

"  Some  thoughts  of  peace  thy  drooping  heart  to  cheer, 

"  Or  from  the  flowers  of  hope  bright  garlands  bind, 

"  And  crown  with  ceaseless  joy  thine  anxious  mind ! 
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XXXII. 

"  Oh  beautiful  he  was  exceedingly, 
"  And  lovelier  far  than  any  I  have  seen;    * 
"  Nor  could  he  ere  that  hour  have  met  my  eye,  — 
"  For  dim  forgetfiilness  could  never  screen 
So  bright  a  face,  so  exquisite  a  mien, 
Nor  thoughtful  memory  lose  so  sweet  a  prize  : 
Still,  Alma,  still  his  bearing  we  may  know, 
And  find  the  country  where  his  dwelling  lies: 
"  The  silent  foliage,  the  blue  river's  flow, 
"  May  still  attract  him  in  those  shades  to  go. 


XXXIII. 

"  Let  Seluline  and  Ardone  take  the  bark, 
M  And  trace  their  passage  down  the  watery  way ; 
"  And  in  that  bower  of  deep  green  foliage  mark 
"  The  cool  and  shadowy  couch  whereon  he  lay, 
"  For  there  perchance  he  may  recline  this  day." 
Then  Alma  sigh'd,  and  Daphne  thus  address'd  :  — 
"  Yes,  this  is  well ;  but  where  is  any  chance 
"  Again  within  those  shades  that  he  should  rest  ? 
"  Fortune  does  more  her  treasure  gifts  enhance, 
"  Nor  leads  them  forth  with  such  a  gay  advance." 
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XXXIV. 

"  Nay,  Alma,  sigh  not  now  so  sorrowf  ly," 

Then  Daphne  answered;  "  we  by  some  device 

"  May  doubtless  learn  this  fair  knight's  history : 

"  Give  not  to  one  unknown  so  many  sighs." 

"  True,  Daphne,  true,"  fair  Alma  then  replies, 

"  Some  weakness  that  I  know  not,  o'er  my  mind 

"  Came  with  a  vain  unworthy  influence ; 

"  'Tis  that  my  dreams  have  left  some  trace  behind 

"  Of  strangeness  on  my  agitated  sense, 

"  Which  soon  the  morn's  cool  air  will  banish  thence. 


XXXV. 

"  For  why  should  I  allow  intrusive  thought 

"  The  hallowM  peacefulness  of  this  abode 

"  To  break,  with  vain  idolatry  of  nought  ? 

"  Who  shall  Tny  peaceful  dignity  corrode, 

"  Or  weigh  my  bosom  with  an  idle  load  ? 

«  Am  I  not  happy  now  ?  I  dwell  in  peace 

"  Within  the  shadow  of  my  father's  halls, 

«  And  in  their  ancient  bosom  am  at  ease : 

«  This  is  my  honour,  where  my  heart  recalls 

"  Their  glory,  bright  which  through  time's  halo  falls*1 
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Thus  spake  the  blue-eyed  regal  Alma;  warm 

With  the  ancient  glories,  summoning  them 

To  combat  vainly  Love's  imperial  arm  ; 

For  glory  he  regardeth  not,  nor  shame, 

And  these  be  never  barriers  to  him ; 

And  even  now  unknown,  and  silently, 

He  to  her  young  heart's  inmost  core  had  crept, 

And  in  that  blest  abode  exultingly 

Smiled  at  her  fervour  'gainst  his  law,  nor  wept 

To  hear  these  threatening  vows,  might  ne'er  be  kept 


XXXVII. 

Now  Sleep,  pale  orphan  of  the  vanish'd  night, 

His  dusky  parent  in  another  place 

Of  rest  to  seek,  had  wing'd  his  noiseless  flight, 

Leaving  those  maidens  for  the  shadowy  chase ; 

Who,  rising  from  his  innocent  embrace, 

Had  all  fair  Alma  greeted  on  that  morn, 

Their  brightest  treasure,  and  their  dearest  friend, 

And  now  in  sweet  society  adorn 

That  chamber,  where  in  gentle  words  they  blend 

Their  thoughts,  as  round  the  banquet  they  attend. 
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XXXVIII. 

Sweet  was  their  converse  there,  and  gaily  blent 
With  love,  and  playfulness,  and  sprightly  wit ; 
When,  at  a  pause,  young  Alma  forward  leant 
To  one  fair  damsel,  who  did  near  her  sit, 
And  from  her  gracious  lips  these  words  did  flit :  — 
"  Dear  Seluline,  I  think  that  you  this  day 
"  With  Ardonf.  to  the  river  might  proceed, 
"  And  journey  downwards  on  its  trackless  way, 
"  That  we  may  execute  with  fitting  speed 
"  The  promises  we  yesterday  decreed : 


XXXIX. 

"  Perhaps  as  you  float  onwards,  — "  Here  she  staid, 

And  clouding  blushes  veil'd  her  pearly  cheek; 

Her  heart  unconsciously  became  afraid; 

Which  Daphne  seeing,  thus  commenced  to  speak :  — 

"  Dear  Seluline,  I  beg  that  you  will  seek 

"  By  every  means  you  can  devise,  to  learn 

"  The  proper  title  of  that  sylvan  sprite,  — 

"  Within  what  mossy  cave  he  doth  sojourn, — 

"  If  amid  woods  alone  he  meets  the  sight, 

"  Nor  e'er  in  peopled  towns  doth  take  delight* 


XL. 

"  If  by  the  banks  of  sunny  streams  he  dwells, 

"  Delighting  ever  in  the  grass;  shade, 

"  Tie  guardian  spirit  of  the  violet  dells, 

"  The  pathless  desert,  and  unpeopled  glade ; 

"  In  a  void  and  shadowless  form  arrayM, 

"  Or  with  a  mortal  and  embodied  frame ; 

"  Describe  his  dress,  his  mien,  and  then  enquire 

"  If  any  in  the  city  knew  his  name, 

"  And  to  what  tender  late  he  doth  aspire, 

"  That  thus  in  lonely  woods  he  should  retire." 

XLL 
"  Yes,  dear,  in  every  quarter  I  will  ask," 
Replied  young  Selultme,  "  who  this  may  be; 
"   Neither  will  Abdone  loiter  in  the  task, 
**  For  deep  be  hath  impress'd  her  memory ; 
"   Awake,  asleep,  his  form  she  seems  to  see,  — 
"   At  least,  she  speaks  of  him  continually." 
Wliereat  then  laugh' d  the  bright-ey'd  Ardonz.  fair, 
And  from  her  forehead  toss'd  all  mirthfully 
Tne  careless  ringlets  of  her  rich  brown  hair. 
As  if  yet  farther  jesting  she  would  dare. 
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XLII. 

Much  converse  held  they  still  upon  this  theme ; 
In  vain  surmising,  all,  —  deciding,  none; 
When  now  depart  to  journey  down  the  stream 
The  lovely  Seluline,  and  young  Ardone, 
And  seek  the  history  of  this  youth  unknown. 
But  who  the  fortune  of  their  search  can  state, 
Till  time  unfoldeth  with  his  hoary  hand 
To  view  the  dim,  inscrutable  leaves  of  fete  ?  — 
Those  pages,  which  alone  at  his  command 
Their  mysteries  yield  to  be  by  mortals  scann'd. 

XL1II. 

And  where  was  now  Brione  ?  —  He  that  morn 

Went  sadly  forth  into  the  dewy  fields : 

His  peaceless  and  unrestful  couch  forlorn, 

Which  no  repose  and  no  contentment  yields, 

He  quits,  —  sad  couch,  which  slumber  never  shields 

With  all  its  soft  and  care-dissolving  power, — 

Closing  in  peace  the  weary  wandering  eyes, 

With  vision'd  joys  unchang'd  through  many  an  hour, 

But  every  bliss  through  fatal  fancy  flies 

The  lover's  couch  of  wakeful  dreams,  and  sighs. 
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And  oh  how  changed  seem'd  Nature  to  his  eye  ! 
Not  with  glad  freedom  meeting  the  fresh  air, 
But  with  a  sad  and  lifeless  apathy 
He  viewM  all  beauty  as  he  wandered  there. 

■ 

Not  that  the  hues  of  Nature  seem'd  less  fair,  — 

A  still  refined  and  yet  more  exquisite  light 

E'en  through  her  finest  beauty  seem'd  instilTd,  — 

But  this  infused  no  gladness  to  his  sight, 

Nor  with  calm  happy  peacefulness  it  fill'd 

His  joyless  heart,  but  more  its  sorrow  thrill'd, 


XLV. 

Through  thought  that  all  this  loveliness  was  vain, 
And  purposeless  to  him,  —  that  he,  alone, 
With  hopeless  bondaged  heart,  nor  joy  nor  pain 
Could  share  with  one  loved  bosom, —  where,  unknown 
His  joys,  what  pleasure  could  his  sad  heart  own  ? 
He  walk'd  beside  the  brooks  and  running  streams, 
And  in  the  hedgebanks  pluck'd  the  sweet  wild  flowers  : 
Still  ever  of  that  otie  loved  form  he  dreams : 
To  muse  of  her,  fill'd  up  the  heavy  hours, 
And  a  sad  pleasaunce  in  his  bosom  pours. 

F 
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And  as  in  bending  o'er  their  azured  hue 
He  pluck'd  the  violet,  or  the  pale  blue-bell, 
Shaking  the  crystal  sapphires  of  their  dew ; 
His  not  all  hopeless  breast  would  faintly  swell, 
As  fancy  to  his  pensive  thought  would  tell 
Soft  dreams  of  gathering  such  flowers  for  her, 
Their  coloured  forms  by  her  white  fingers  prest, 
This  offering  his  homage  did  prefer  — 
Placed  in  the  shrine  of  that  beloved  breast, 
The  bosom  of  his  ladye  love,  there  blest. 


XLVIL 

So  ran  the  simple  musings  of  his  hours, 
His  heart  as  yet  all  innocent,  and  young 
In  love's  untrodden  early  path  of  flowers, 
Painting  the  bliss  where  yet  no  shade  has  flung 
The  fiend  experience ;  —  whose  death-cry  rung, 
The  shrinking  rose  leaves  wither  one  by  one, 
And  leave  alone  the  bare  and  naked  thorn,  — 
The  bitter  relic  of  illusion  won, 
Deep  in  the  silent  bosom  to  be  worn  — 
That  through  all  joy  its  memory  shall  mourn. 
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And  if  he  were  from  loneliness  in  grief, 

Yet  'twas  in  all  a  mild  and  peaceful  woe, 

Born  of  the  fiction  of  a  glad  belief, 

Which  fancy  had  endow'd  with  her  false  glow  ; 

And  now,  this  vanishing,  his  gloom  did  flow 

From  sole  desertion  of  a  fancied  joy  : 

No  real  happiness  he  yet  had  known, 

His  mournful  thought  no  cureless  griefs  employ  ; 

Yet  mused  he  sadly  of  his  peace  o'erthrown, 

Of  gladness  vanish'd,  of  enjoyment  flown. 

XLIX. 

He  wandered  onwards  to  thg  silent  wood, 
And  pass'd  through  many  a  leaf-bestrewed  way ; 
And  mid  its  deep  and  wild  recesses  stood 
In  its  dark  breast's  eternal  secresy ; 
Where  shrouding  foliage  veils  the  piercing  day 
Through  many  a  swift  and  long-forgotten  year, 
Pass'd  e'en  from  memory's  recording  choir ;  - 
While  still  its  shadowy  kings  their  sceptres  rear 
Above  the  waste,  and  raise  their  glories  higher, 
Till,  as  their  leaves,  time  their  dark  thrones  require. 
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At  length  he  found  a  silent  shaded  dell, 

With  branches  and  their  broad  green  leaves  arch'd  o'er, 

From  whose  deep  bosom  sprang  a  crystal  well, 

Forth  ever  flowing  freshly  to  the  shore 

Of  that  bright  river,  which  full  oft  before 

This  song  of  love  essayeth  to  portray, 

And  from  this  'lucent  fount  not  far  to  trace, 

Held  gently  down  its  emerald  bounded  way ;  — 

Here  stayed  the  wanderer's  footsteps  this  sweet  place, 

And,  with  a  pensive  paleness  o'er  his  face, 


LI. 

Beside  that  springing  fountain's  edge  he  sate 

Upon  a  cold  and  mossy  stone,  and  gazed, 

While  musing  o'er  his  uncompanion'd  state, 

Into  the  clear  evolving  spring,  which  raised 

Ever  its  crystal  stream  in  eddies  mazed ; 

While,  through  the  openings  of  the  broad  green  leaves, 

Down  from  the  high  blue  sky  there  gleaming  fell 

Bright  sunbeams,  sparkling  on  the  moving  waves 

And  shining  sand  of  the  transparent  well ;  — 

When  thus  his  sorrows  he  began  to  tell : 
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"  Translucent  fountain !  how  thy  ceaseless  flow, 
Unchecked,  and  yet  disturb'd  tumultuously, 
Fills  all  my  breast  with  discontented  glow, 
My  heart's  desire  encurb'd  thus  uselessly  !  — 
"  Oh  !  as  above  thy  pebbles,  swift  and  free, 
"  Without  a  weed  to  trifle  with  thy  course, 
"  Uncheck'd  and  copiously  thou  flow*st  along, 
"  Escaping  gladly  from  thy  marble  source,  — 
"  My  inly  burning  spirit  forth  doth  long 
"  Unfetter'd  thus  to  pour  the  crowding  throng 


LIII. 

"  Of  thought  and  passion,  which  within  my  breast 
"  Heaves  like  the  restless  waters  of  thy  spring. 
"  Oh  that  my  homage  I  might  yield,  and,  blest, 
"  Round  that  adorM  and  worshipp'd  idol  fling 
"  All  the  deep  glory  that  my  love  would  bring  !  — 
"  O  thou  whom  I  adore !  if  thou  couldst  hear  — 
"  If  thou  an  airy  unseen  spirit  were, 
"  And  now  came  in  a  viewless  substance  near 
"  Upon  the  dewy  and  invisible  air, 
"  When  thus  my  guileless  passion  I  declare : 
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"  O  in  the  beauty  of  thy  peerless  soul 
"  Would  pity  rise  —  nor  could  thy  bosom  fail 
"  Almost  to  love,  when  thou  didst  know  the  whole 
"  And  undivided  love  which  doth  prevail 
"  O'er  all  my  heart,  and  passionately  hail 
"  Thee  as  its  goddess  —  as  its  hope  supreme. 
"  O  !  if  its  silent  pulses  thou  could'st  feel, 
"  If  its  deep-hallowM  love  it  could  impart, 
And  its  pure  all-devoted  spirit  steal 
Into  thy  bosom,  and  each  thought  reveal, 

LV. 

"  Which  now  for  utterance  in  vain  doth  press,  — 
"  O  then,  unmoved,  thou  could'st  not  look  on  me, 
"  Knowing  what  dwelt  within,  though  to  express 
"  This  thought  my  poor  cold  form  externally, 
"  And  fleeting  voice,  should  all  unable  be.  — 
"  Oh !  as  within  that  little  lake  below 
"  These  troubled  waters  sink  into  repose, 
"  So  might  the  throbbing  of  my  passion's  flow 
"  In  sweet  contentment  meet  its  peaceful  close, 
"  And  in  calm  love  recline  its  restless  woes." 
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These  were  his  thoughts,  until  at  length  they  sank 

By  calm  degrees  from  their  more  passionate  strain: 

And  now,  reclining  on  the  mossy  bank, 

He  mused  in  melancholy  once  again ; 

When  suddenly  a  piercing  shriek  of  pain 

Or  terror  on  the  summer  air  arose,    . 

And  now  another  rang  upon  his  ear, 

The  rending  harbinger  of  neighbouring  woes :  — 

He  upwards  sprung,  a  moment  standing,  ere 

He  knew  the  side  whence  came  the  shriek  of  fear ; 


LVI1. 

Then,  gazing  down  the  channel  of  the  stream, 
He  dash'd  along  its  rocky  bed,  and  flew 
As  swift  as  lightning,  —  while  the  sunny  gleam, 
Which  pierced  the  shadowy  arch  of  green  leaves  through, 
Glanced  o'er  the  folds  of  his  dark  mantle  blue, 
Till  like  the  sparkling  of  a  gem  it  shone, 
So  swiftly  moved  he  in  his  eager  flight ;  — 
And  when  a  few  brief  moments'  space  were  gone, 
He  reach'd  the  streamlet's  bound,  which  did  unite 
With  the  broad  river,  glittering  on  his  sight. 
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The  bank  was  fringed  with  large  rose-bearing  trees, 
Which  hung  in  gorgeous  clusters  o'er  the  wave,  — 
And  in  the  stream  a  little  boat  he  sees, 
Wherein  a  female  form  did  wildly  rave 
In  deepest  agony,  and  strove  to  save 
Some  one  that  to  the  vessel's  frail  edge  clung :  — 
He  loudly  shouted,  "  Succour  !  Help  is  near  !" 
Then  from  the  shore  into  the  river  sprung :  — 
The  splashing  foam  he  raised  doth  disappear, 
And  that  distressed  bark  he  swimmeth  near. 


LIX. 

Slowly  he  moves  amid  the  watery  waste, 
And  sullenly  the  circling  waves  fall  back 
Around  in  slow  retreating  lines  displaced, 
As  disappointed  that  they  now  must  lack 
Their  almost  swallow'd  prey,  and  from  his  track 
Far  off  in  sullen  vanquishment  retire; 
While  she  within  the  boat  to  bend  is  seen, 
Stooping  distractedly,  and  struggle,  higher 
To  raise  above  the  wave  a  form  whose  mien 
Seems  feminine,  as  her  faint  head  doth  lean 
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Pale,  drooping,  backward  on  the  idle  wave, 
While  all  her  hair  dishevelPd  floats  around. 
Brione  reach'd  at  length  in  time  to  save 
The  helpless  maid,  whom  he  nigh  powerless  found 
To  grasp  the  other's  outstretch'd  hand :  he  wound 
One  arm  around  her,  with  the  other  grasp'd 
The  wavering  bark,  which  in  the  struggle  there 
Had  nigh  been  sunken  in  the  stream ;  so  clasp'd, 
He  raised  into  the  boat  the  drooping  fair, 
Soon  bringing  hope  to  those  who  did  despair. 

LXI. 

They  stretch'd  her  forth  upon  a  couched  seat 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  little  boat ;  — 
And  now  could  Ardone's  glances  only  meet 
His  looks  with  voiceless  gratitude,  and  note, 
Swimming  with  tears,  that,  while  they  onward  float, 
His  hand  would  turn  the  helm,  and  guide  the  sail, 
Whilst  she  watch'd  over  to  revive  her  friend,  — 
She  wiped  the  stream  drops  from  her  forehead  pale, 
And  o'er  her  lifeless  parted  lips  did  bend, 
To  know  if  her  exhausted  breast  might  send 
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Through  those  sweet  portals  the  still  breath  of  life :  — 
She  found  she  breathed,  and  as  she  gently  laid 
That  drooping  head  upon  her  knee,  glad  strife 
The  fading  lily  and  the  rose  betrayed 
Upon  each  pallid  cheek ;  feint  motion  play*d 
Around  the  eyelids,  and  at  length  the  eyes, 
Those  pearly  veils  all  tremblingly  unclosed, 
Beam'd  for  a  moment  forth ;  while  faintest  sighs 
Scarce  moved  the  breast  which  languidly  reposed, 
And  in  the  torpor  of  that  swoon  yet  dozed. 

LXIII. 

Meanwhile,  with  anxious  mind  Brione  sate, 
Lost  in  a  cloud  of  agitating  thought ; 
Revolving  now  what  hence  might  be  his  fete, 
What  strange  occurrence  accident  had  brought; 

■ 

For  as  through  memory's  recent  stores  he  sought, 
Remembrance,  trembling,  told  him  that  these  maids 
Must  of  that  virgin  train  a  part  have  been, 
Which,  like  a  seraph-vision,  in  those  glades 
His  lone  and  unexpecting  eyes  had  seen, 
There  marshalling  the  steps  of  his  heart's  queen. 
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And  more  —  this  boat  in  which  he  sate,  must  be 

The  same  her  form  had  consecrated  then, 

And  blest  with  its  adored  majesty, 

At  length  there  came  across  his  mind  again, 

Where  was  their  course  directed  now  ?  —  and  when 

This  thought  pass'd  o'er  his  soul,  his  powerless  hand 

Unloosed  the  rudder,  and  the  idle  sail, 

* 

Unguided,  flapp'd  against  the  wind ;  command 
And  knowledge  left  him  then,  and  strength  did  fail, 
And  slow  the  vessel  waverM  in  the  gale. 
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Then  bright-eyed  Ardone,  who  sate  joyously 

Watching  o'er  Seluline,  who  fast  revives, 

Exclaim'd,  "  O  thou,  who  late  so  happily 

"  Hast  from  the  waters  saved  our  peril'd  lives, " 

"  If  still  the  wish  to  succour  us  survives, 

"  O  guide  with  greater  care  that  wandering  helm, 

"  That  the  white  sail  before  the  veering  wind 

"  May  ever  swell,  lest  some  false  gust  o'erwhelm 

"  This  gentle  bark :  —  and  more,  —  we  stay  behind, 

"  Nor  quickly  shelter  for  this  maiden  find. 
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He  started  from  his  agitating  dream, 
And  for  a  time  to  steer  more  truly  tried : 
Meanwhile,  fair  Ardone,  in  the  glowing  beam 
Of  the  warm  summer  sunlight  spreading,  dried 
Her  Selu line's  wet  tresses,  and  applied 
Sweet  piercing  odours  o'er  her  pallid  cheek.  — 
At  length  she  raised  her  head,  and  faintly  there 
With  weak  and  languid  voice  she  strove  to  speak, 
And  calPd  on  Ardone  with  bewilder*d  air, 
And  with  a  fearful  utterance  questioned  where, 


LXVII. 

Within  what  place  she  now  reposed,  and  then 

She  sank  again  in  Ardone's  folding  arms ; 

But  as  she  lay,  before  the  inward  ken 

Of  her  reviving  sense,  the  late  alarms, 

Their  cause,  and  how  she  had  escaped  their  harms, 

Pass'd  by  in  gradual  arranging  form ;  — 

And  as  she  droop'd  with  outward  closed  eyes, 

Her  inward  life  and  senses  grew  more  warm, 

And  thought  and  recollection  slowly  rise, 

While  peacefully  in  Ardone's  arms  she  lies. 
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At  length  her  voice  stole  forth,  and  softly  said, 

Dear  Ardone,  "  I  am  well  —  now  let  me  rise,"  — 

And  on  the  couch  where  she  had  faintly  staid 

She  gracefully  arose,  and  turn'd  her  eyes 

To  him,  who  with  such  daring  enterprize, 

So  lately  had  delivered  her  from  woe ;  — 

And  bending  forward  beautifully,  there 

Stretch'd  forth  her  arm,  graceful  as  in  the  glow 

Of  sunlight  waves  the  undulating  air, 

And  faintly  thus  her  thoughts. began  declare: 


LXIX. 

"  Accept,  brave  stranger,  from  my  grateful  heart 
"  The  deepest  thanks  for  this  your  noble  deed, 
"  Wherein  you  took  so  perilous  a  part, 
"  And  saved  my  doom  in  this  nigh  hopeless  need* 
"  Would  that  my  tongue  could  render  you  the  meed 
"  This  act  deserves  !  but  if  your  heart  be  great 
"  And  noble,  as  your  deeds  and  air  proclaim, 
Then  will  it  feel  what  I  too  poorly  state, 
And  understand  what  thoughts  my  voice  would  frame, 
And  know  the  gratitude  I  strive  to  name." 


ALMA  AND  cajtto  h. 


LXX. 


Hi   ^  e  rex  r  'er  that  fair  hand,  and  press'd 
"~-  •**  -J2*'"r7  nnp«s  to  his  lips,  and  said :  — 

.-.--      tsr  c  nerer  be  expressed 
"    "  -v>   -^r;  hk  norht :  my  duty  't  is  to  aid 
-     ^.-.    <\—-uT  Seamy  ever,  and — n     He  stayM, 
r.*i..T^r"  ibe  voice  died  on  his  lips ; 
r^-ru  across  his  fleeting  mind, 
••    ■■*   n-^f  s&nk  within;  nor  longer  trips 
*    *  ■*-  -^  e.  v.nence  be  had  design'd 
^   ^.u-    r.>  vrvr.ie.  xrone  as  the  fleeting  wind. 


•i  ■• 


-%   •• 


LXXL 

*  %%    %.-•   v-fc!  t„  Sr^~rra*<  beloved  form 

^* •■*■    t-n>  :k  ^rw^l  Aedone  threw, 
.  ^    ^  ^  \     v,   ^•^n^Rc  Heaven ;  while  the  warm 

*  ^     x -k.  ^  5^^,*-  vs  tvr  *n  rain-like  dew 

■N.  ».    v     n  v  %  c  xt.M»nic  rws  and  deep,  though  few* 

*  >*    v—^     s   «vwnN  «  ixukht,  while  o'er 

Nfc  -  ^*-v^    *v^*.i  «  Cvrr  she  hung,  and  bathed 

*  v>  ,.\v  v  %  .  *  ts-^  ♦vswKj.r.c  tears  which  bore 
^  %v.  ;  ,x  \v   k^»"  *i,V>in.     She  raised 

**-*  *v****  *»w  ,■**  .^v  v\\*  ^r««y  gazed  : 


CAKTO   II.  MUONX 

LXXIL 

Then  earnestly  she  spake: — -  I 
"  That  dripping  dad 
"  Hangs  round  your 
"  And  let  the  cheerfid 
"  Upon  the  Test  beneath 
"  We  reach  to  which  vc 
"  Be  chill'd,  and  far  tirr 
"  On  thee  should  take  tat  en 
"  Then  haste,  and  I  wl_  zuiDt 
u  To  thee  may  be  the 


Unconsciously  he 
Unweetmgiy  tb 
For  lost  as  in  a 
In 
With 

He 

Above  the  nmlidiiing 
Along  the 

Riathke's  grey  and 
And  pinnacles  of 
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LXX. 

Brione  bent  o'er  that  fair  hand,  and  press'd 

Those  snowy  fingers  to  his  lips,  and  said :  — 

"  O  lady  !  let  it  never  be  express'd 

"  You  owe  me  ought;  my  duty  ft  is  to  aid 

"  And  succour  beauty  ever,  and  — n     He  stay'd, 

And  tremblingly  the  voice  died  on  his  lips ; 

For  Alma  came  across  his  fleeting  mind, 

And  his  heart  sank  within ;  nor  longer  trips 

The  flowing  eloquence  he  had  design'd 

Fast  from  his  tongue,  gone  as  the  fleeting  wind. 


LXXL 

And  now  round  Seluline's  beloved  form 

Her  snowy  arms  the  grateful  Ardone  threw, 

And  bless'd  the  gracious  Heaven ;  while  the  warm 

And  glowing  tear-drops  fell  in  rain-like  dew 

From  her  bright  glistening  eyes,  and  deep,  though  few, 

Were  heard  the  accents  of  delight,  while  o'er 

That  scarce  recover'd  form  she  hung,  and  bathed 

Her  cheek  with  those  descending  tears  which  bore 

The  spirit  of  her  heart  within.     She  raised 

Her  head,  and  on  Brione  gently  gazed  : 
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LXXII. 

Then  earnesUy  she  spake :  —  "  I  pray,  unfold 

"  That  dripping  cloak,  which  as  a  leaden  pall 

"  Hangs  round  your  shoulders  with  its  cincture  cold, 

"  And  let  the  cheerful  radiant  sunbeams  fall 

"  Upon  the  vest  beneath ;  lest  e'er  the  hall 

"  We  reach  to  which  we  sail,  thy  gentle  blood 

"  Be  chill'd,  and  for  thy  gallant  deed,  revenge 

On  thee  should  take  the  disappointed  flood ; 

Then  haste,  and  I  will  guide  the  helm,  for  strange 
"  To  thee  may  be  the  winding  channel's  range." 

LXXIII. 

Unconsciously  he  mov'd,  and  to  her  hand 
Unweetingly  the  wavering  helm  allow'd ; 
For  lost  as  in  a  dream,  without  command, 
In  meditation  wrapt  as  in  a  shroud, 
With  knowledge  scarcely  of  his  deeds  endow'd, 
He  contemplating  sate;  for  now  appear 
Above  the  undulating  foliage  green, 
Along  the  river's  lessening  mirror  clear, 
Riathxe's  grey  and  castellated  mien, 
And  pinnacles  of  rising  towers  far  seen. 
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LXXIV. 

And  in  his  youthful  rambles  o'er  the  waste, 

And  sylvan  rides,  those  towers  he  oft  had  viewed ; 

And  he  had  heard  what  orphan  lady  graced 

Their  hoary  shade,  and  ancient  solitude, 

And  the  surpassing  beauty  which  endued 

That  one,  the  last  of  a  long  ancestry ; 

These  things  he  oft  had  heard  from  rumour's  tongue  — 

They  with  the  passing  sound  had  wander'd  by ; 

But  now  that  love  o'er  them  his  tincture  flung, 

To  all  he  heard  his  searching  memory  clung. 


LXXV. 

While  lost  in  troubled  reverie  he  mused, 

Tq  Seluline  bright  Ardone  whisper'd  low  : 

"  How  lost  his  manner  seems,  and  how  confused  ! 

"  How  strange  it  is  that  such  a  fate  should  throw 

"  Thus  in  our  way  the  youth  we  sought  to  know  ! 

"  And,  from  description,  this  must  be  the  same 

"  Our  curiosity  that  did  appease 

"  Within  the  city,  for  the  rank  and  name 

"  Of  one,  the  lovelorn  suitor  of  the  trees, 

"  Who  watch'd  each  wooing  of  the  jealous  breeze. 
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LXXVI. 


Yet  did  they  tell  us  of  his  lively  air, 

His  ready  wit,  and  fluent  oratory ; 
"  But  this  one  seems  as  he  could  scarcely  dare 
"  To  trust  his  voice  beyond  the  cemetery 
"  Wherein  he  buries  it  with  many  a  sigh. 
"  I  pray  you,  then,  intreat  of  him  to  tell 
"  What  spirit  of  the  forests  he  may  be : 
"  He  hath  been  used  in  them  perchance  to  dwell, 
"  Until  his  now  forgotten  voice  doth  flee, 
"  And  language  parteth  from  his  memory/' 


LXXVIL 

* 

Then  Seluline  thus  speaking  did  enquire:  — 

"  If  it  be  not  uripleasing  to  your  mind, 

**  Nor  'gainst  the  wishes  of  your  own  desire, 

"  We  now  would  seek  your  name  might  be  assigned 

"  To  us  whom  you  have  sav*d,  that  we  may  find 

"  Where  truly  doth  our  obligation  lie." 

Then  pale  Brione  answered  her,  and  said, 

"  O,  who  to  your  bright  eyes  could  ought  deny, 

"  Or  hear  that  silver  voice,  and  leave  unpaid 

"  What  it  doth  ask,  its  tribute  e'er  delay'd  ?" 
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LXXVIII. 

Then  spake  he  of  his  fathers,  and  their  line, 
And  told  his  kindred  and  his  gentle  name. 
Nor  fiul'd  in  ought  they  wish'd  him  to  assign ; 
And  when  she  heard  what  title  he  did  claim, 
Then  whisperM  she  to  Ardone,  that  the  same 
He  was,  whom  they  before  had  deem'd ;  then  spake,  — 
"  Oft  have  we  heard  ere  this  your  name,  nor  new 
Its  sound,  though  never  could  its  accents  make 
That  deep  impress  which  now  must  ever  through 
Our  memories  pass,  unto  thy  bravery  due." 


cc 
c« 
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LXXIX. 

Then  as  she  ceased  they  reach'd  the  ancient  shore 

Where  crested  warriors  had  often  stood, 

And  many  a  ladye's  trembling  eyelid  o'er 

Her  parting  love  had  fill'd  with  tears,  and  view'd 

With  aching  heart  his  lessening  sail,  and  sued 

With  faltering  prayer  for  his  returning  weal; 

Now  young,  and  beautiful,  these  three  drew  near 

To  the  oblivious  brink,  which  did  reveal 

No  trace  of  these  things  past ;  and  nigh  appear 

The  time-worn  walls,  which  solemnly  uprear 
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LXXX. 

Their  still,  cold  battlements  amid  the  air : 

Within  had  childhood  play'd,  and  beanty  sigh'd, 

And  hoary  age  look'd  grave  through  yean  of  cawe  ; 

Yet  still  their  silent  majesty  defied 

Tune's  triumph,  and  with  melancholy  pride, 

Told  of  their  ancient  lords  the  lading  tale ; 

Now  from  their  noiseless  monumental  calm, 

Like  the  tomb  of  buried  years,  —  distraught  and  paale 

With  agitating  fears,  hope  and  alarm 

Struggling  in  his  breast,  while  the  exciting  arm 


LXXXI. 

Of  fierce  suspense  prolonged  the  combat  there, 
How  different  was  pale  Brione  shown  ! 
To  terminate  the  strife  joy  might  not  dare, 
While  doubt  his  baleful  wavering  glance  had 
With  hidden  influence  of  fete  unknown ; 
Nor  e'en  had  hope  her  wonted  vigour  now, 
For  disappointment  late  had  been  her  bane, 
And  pluck'd  the  garlands  from  her  joyless  bn 
So  often  bad  she  seen  her  power  made  vain, 
Her  conquering  smile  she  scarce  could 
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LXXXII. 

Thus  mid  the  deep  still  silence  breathing  round 
His  anxious  bosom  trembling  strove,  the  high, 
The  holy  mansion  of  his  love  was  found, 
And  he  before  its  portals  stood ;  his  eye 
Was  gazing  on  those  walls,  whose  secrecy 
Inheld,  enwrapt,  all  gladness  or  all  woe ; 
Then  how  unmoved  could  he  in  calmness  be  ? 
Even  as  the  pilgrim,  who  in  youth  did  go 
Far  from  his  home,  and  its  loved  halls  did  flee, 
And  o'er  immeasurable  wilds  of  sea, 


LXXXIII. 

In  foreign  countries,  and  strange  lands,  hath  been 

A  melancholy  wanderer,  and  alone 

In  bleak  captivity  has  pined,  and  seen 

Through  many  a  sombre  year  no  joy,  nor  known 

Content  through  all  the  time  so  darkly  flown, 

Save  in  the  visions  of  his  own  dear  land  :  — 

And  he  at  length  returned,  upon  the  shore 

Of  his  long  mourn'd  for  resting-place  doth  stand  ; 

His  time  and  sorrow-stricken  heart  flows  o'er 

With  anguish,  e'en  when  he  beholds  once  more 
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LXXXIV. 

Those  things  he  often  had  despaired  to  see : 
Forgetful  of  the  long  lost  wanderer  joy, 
Who  to  his  heart  is  now  as  strange  as  he 
Unto  his  native  shore,  a  wild  alloy 
Of  doubt  and  fear  his  happiness  destroy ; 
He  trembles  at  that  sweet  fresh  air,  which  gave 
Him  first  his  life,  lest-even  this  deceive ; 
And  lingering  near  the  margin  of  the  wave, 
That  first  met,  blessed  land  he  cannot  leave, 
Scarce  daring  he  has  reach'd  it  to  believe, 


LXXXV. 

And  fears  all  round  him  is  alone  a  dream : 
Still,  lest-  so  sweet  a  dream  he  should  dispel, 
He  is  afraid  to  seek  his  home.     So  seem 
All  objects  to  Brione's  eye,  so  swell 
All  passions  in  his  breast ;  nor  can  he  tell, 
Amid  their  struggling  mystery,  if  now 
His  heart  doth  more  rejoice  or  mourn ;  so  throng 
The  quick  emotions  o'er  his  changing  brow 
When  he  indeed  beholds  himself  among 
Those  towers  for  which  he  fervently  did  long. 
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LXXXVI. 

And,  thus  disturb'd,  he  scarce  can  yield  his  aid 

To  moor  the  vessel  near  the  stone-hewn  stair, 

Whose  broad  flight  upward  from  the  wave  was  laid; 

And  he  and  Ardone  then  with  gentle  care 

Support  pale  Seluline,  nor  can  he  dare, 

As  they  walk  onward  to  the  portal  high, 

To  ope  his  trembling  lip,  absorb'd  so  fast 

In  deep  emotion  doth  his  bosom  lie; 

And  as  they  now  approach,  far  backward  cast 

The  massy  doors  unclose ;  the  threshold  past, 


LXXXVIL 

Within  the  dwelling  of  his  love  he  stands. 
Then  to  the  master  of  the  household's  cave 
Ardone  in  haste  commits  him,  and  commands 
To  give  him4  change  of  vesture,  and  to  bear 
Him  aught  he  needs :  —  for  the  bright  sunny  air, 
And  radiant  warmth,  not  wholely  dried  away 
The  dewy  traces  of  the  liquid  wave ; 
Whilst  she  moves  on  with  Seluline  to  stay, 
And  tell  fair  Alma  how  strange  fortune  gave 
This  succour  their  desponding  hopes  to  save. 


i 


i 
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LXXXVIII. 

These  things  perform'd,  Brione  now  was  shown 
Through  antique  halls  into  a  spacious  room ; 
Where  left,  he  breathlessly  remain'd  alone, 
As  one  who  waits  the  signal  of  his  doom : 
There  while  he  stay'd  until  she  should  illume 
That  chamber  with  her  joyous  form,  he  traced 
In  all  around  her  late  loved  presence,  and 
For  every  witness  sought  where  she  had  graced 
Some  object  with  the  pressure  of  her  hand, 
As  round  the  ornamented  walls  he  scann'd. 


LXXXIX. 

There  lay  her  silent,  undiscoursing  lute, 
Which  lately  thrill'd  to  her  endearing  fingers, 
And  breathed  enchanting  influence,  now  mute 
And  voiceless  when  alone ;  yet  still  there  lingers 
A  fancied  echo,  which  his  heart  prefers 
Beyond  the  music  of  earth's  sweetest  choirs, 
Or  fabled  strains  of  spherique  minstrelsy  ; 
Love  lights  each  object  with  engilding  fires, 
And  gives  it  brightness  to  his  curious  eye, 
Peinct  with  its  hues  of  magic  alchymy. 
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XC. 

The  air  all  seem'd  an  atmosphere  of  love, 
A  spiritual  essence  mingling,  with  his  heart; 
And  the  deserted  stillness  round  did  prove 
By  contrast  more  what  there  she  could  impart 
Of  life  and  joy  unto  the  scene  —  how  start 
Those  voiceless  strings  to  music  —  and  that  air, 
So  silent  now,  bear  the  soft  trembling  sounds 
To  float  from  her  seraphic  lip ;  —  so  there 
Did  fancy  fill  the  void,  and  give  no  bounds 
To  that  ideal  joy  which  all  surrounds. 


XCL 

At  length,  as  'twere  entranced,  into  a  seat 
Of  carved  and  hollow  workmanship  he  sank, 
And,  closing  his  enraptured  eyes,  did  fleet 
Athwart  their  tablature,  in  shadowy  rank> 
The  deeds  of  that  eventful  day ;  he  drank 
In  dreams  of  hope  the  cup  of  joy  —  when  far 
In  echoes  through  the  ancient  walls,  there  fell 
Upon  his  silent  ear  soft  sounds,  which  are 
Scarce  in  their  melody  distinguish'd  well 
As  distant  voices,  till  they  nearer  swell. 
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XCIL 

For  Ardone  meanwhile  had  related  all, 

Each  strange  adventure  told ;  and  now  she  came 

With  Alma,  ladye  of  that  ancient  hall, 

The  valiant  stranger  to  receive,  and  name 

The  gratitude  again  he  well  did  claim ; 

And  scarce  was  Alma's  gentle  mind  more  still 

Than  pale  Brione's  agitated  breast : 

Unknown  emotions  her  young  bosom  fill, 

While  still  she  deems  but  virgin  fear  possessed 

Her  tremulous  thoughts,  by  Ardone's  tale  impress'd. 

XCIII. 

Yet  as  more  near  that  closed  door  she  drew 
Within  whose  bound  Brione  was  contain'd, 
Her  firmness  waver'd,  and  she  back  withdrew 
Few  paces  anxiously ;  her  steps  retained, 
Her  will  in  sad  irresolution  chain'd,  — 
But  suddenly  her  scornful  pride  arose 
Upon  her  blushing  cheek,  and  in  her  thought 
Question'd  what  worthless  trifles  might  be  those 
Which  quell'd  her  bosom,  and  thus  idly  fraught 
With  folly,  and  so  uselessly  made  nought, 
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XCIV. 

The  only  daughter  of  so  old  a  line ; 
The  feme  forgot  of  their  heroic  days, 
Which  duly  honoured,  did  so  well  define 
To  greet  the  stranger  with  rewarding  praise, 
In  well  becoming  thanks,  and  modest  gaze 
Of  calm  and  high  unmoved  nobility, 
She  who  alone  their  honour  to  sustain 
Was  left  of  all.     This  gentle  victory 
O'er  her  heart's  foes  she  struggled  to  maintain, 
And  where  Brione  stayM  pass'd  on  again. 
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And  now,  lov'd  shadow  !  to  repose  with  thee, 
Again  I  for  a  time  return,  and  leave 
These  things  which  are  my  world ;  wherein  I  see 
True  shapes,  and  perfect  thoughts,  and  to  perceive 
Whose  light  is  better  far  than  still  to  grieve 
Amid  the  desert  world,  where  none  appear 
So  deep,  so  beautiful  as  thee ;  and  weave 
Visions  of  joy  to  be  destroy'd,  nor  e'er 
Reach  the  delight  of  hope,  which  flits  in  vision  near; 


Wondering  that  nature  ne'er  hath  traced  again 
Thy  fascinating  beauty's  trembling  shade : 
Would  that  unmoved,  alone,  within  the  chain 
Of  thy  dear  memory  for  ever  stay'd, 
I  could  remain,  as  once,  with  thee  !  but,  made 
Too  long  the  theme  of  thought,  too  sadly  pale 
The  deepening  vision  grows,  and  while  display'd 
These  brighter  things,  the  heart,  which  else  would  fail, 
Gains  joy,  thy  dear  repose  again  in  peace  to  hail. 
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PERSONS. 


Hercules. 
Hylas. 
Theseus. 
Hippodamia. 
Chorus  of  Shepherds. 
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Mountains  before  doom.  —  Chorus  of  Shepherds. 


CHORUS. 

In  perfect  silence  now  the  gloomy  world 
Waits  the  revival  of  the  wakening  day,  — 
In  perfect  silence  o'er  the  dew-steep'd  plains 
Departing  Night  her  shadowy  wings  prepares. 
No  longer  moaning  through  the  darksome  pines. 
Now  held  in  deepest  stillness  ere  she  fly, 
Are  heard  the  whispers  of  die  midnight  gale. 
The  dreaming  moonlight  o'er  the  distant  hills, 
With  pale  extended  shadows  through  the  air, 
Peoples  no  more  each  vale  with  vision'd  forms ; 
And  through  the  skies  profound,  the  waning  stars 
Yield  up  like  dying  lamps,  their  paling  gleam. 
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Night-watching  shepherds  through  the  gloomy  hours, 

Each  season  of  their  changing  reign  we  view, 

And  now  the  re-appearing  dawn  attend. 

Our  silent  herds  upon  the  hills  around, 

With  their  faint  rushing  steps,  alone  infringe 

The  peaceful  quiet  of  each  dewy  steep  ; 

Brushing  the  night-wet  grass  with  stealing  pace, 

To  nip  the  crisped  herbage  of  the  morn. 

But  lo  !  —  those  crowding  sheep  !  what  is 't  they  see  ? 

What  distant  sounds  pervade  the  enshadow'd  air? 

They  turn,  and  gaze,  —  yet  seems  it  not  with  fear ;  — 

And  hark,  what  heavy  echoes  shake  the  ground, 

Like  coming  footsteps  of  immortal  mould. 

Behold !  behold !  a  dusky  form  appear, 

And  slowly  rising  o'er  yon  veiling  hill, 

Hither  with  grand  majestic  step  draw  near. 

See,  as  the  giant  shade  obscures  the  sky, 

A  lion's  skin  his  mantled  shoulders  binds, 

A  knotted  club  his  massy  hand  upholds. 

Hither  he  comes  !  lo  !  hither,  towards  our  lair: 

Ha !  and  beside  him  is  a  gentler  shape 

Of  peaceful  stature,  and  of  slender  frame. 

His  towering  presence  yet  instils  no  fear, 
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His  thought  seems  else  inclined  than  deeds  of  ill. 
Nor  threatening  danger  doth  his  air  portend  — 

Enter  Hercules  and  Hylas. 

Night  watching  shepherds  !  who  behold  each  vale, 

And  know  each  deep  recess  within  these  wilds ; 

Now,  ere  the  blazing  sun  proclaim  his  light, 

And  chase  from  these  drear  wastes  mysterious  gloom,  — 

Point  out  to  me  through  all  their  twilight  shade, 

That  desert  valley,  in  whose  lonely  womb 

The  craggy  rocks  terrifically  ope, 

And  yawn  in  solemn  darkness  to  the  air,  — 

Tell  me  where  is  that  far  abhorred  cave, 

Whence  none  who  enters  e'er  again  returns, 

Nor  meets  the  aspect  of  the  glorious  day  — 

From  whose  wide  jaws  a  noxious  vapour  breathes, 

That  with  decay  polluted  each  thing  around,  — 

The  spirit  of  the  world  of  death  —  the  air  of  hell. 

CHORUS. 

,rTis  this,  immortal  hero !  —  this  the  vale. 
More  near  that  cavern'd  tomb  we  dare  not  go ; 
But  through  the  morning  dim  you  there  descry_ 
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The  hollow  shadow  of  its  endless  gloom.  — 
The  poison'd  venom  steals  along  the  ground, 
And,  like  the  serpent's  tongue,  —  entwines  its  prey, 
The  hopeless  victims  of  eternal  doom. 
Thy  godlike  presence  of  exalted  mien 
With  safer  step  majr  pace  its  awful  bound. 

HERCULES. 

To  traverse  fearlessly  this  dread  profound, 

And  stalk  mid  shadows  of  immortal  power, 

And  forms,  unearthly,  which  no  eye  hath  seen  ;  — 

Behold  unwitnessed  sights  of  spectral  woe, 

And  hear  unthought  of  murmurs  through  the  air ; 

Delusive  voices,  and  deceitful  sighs, 

Which  lure  the  footsteps  from  their  path  confined  - 

Sounds  of  the  coming  dead,  who  swiftly  pass, 

Formless,  unbodied,  through  the  vision'd  air  — 

The  only  voyagers  of  that  downward  way : 

To  frown  a  mortal  visitant  of  these, 

Shepherds  1  unharm'd  and  fearlessly,  I  go. 

Now  in  your  gentle  hands  receive  this  boy, 

And  softly  tend  him  till  I  reappear : 

In  this  dim  light  of  the  contending  morn, 
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But  faintly  shines  his  beauty  to  your  eyes ; 
Yet  when  beheld  —  'tis  matchless  as  the  stars, 
By  aught  unrivalTd  'neath  the  heaven-ruled  skies. 
Here  let  him  rest  upon  the  perfumed  flowers 
Which  shed  their  fragrance  on  the  thankless  air; 
His  foody  the  sweetest  cates  your  power  affords  — 
His  drink,  the  purest  milk  your  herds  can  yield. 
Attend  these  words  —  and  from  my  powerful  hand 
Be  sure  requital  as  each  deed  deserves. 

CHORUS. 

He  paces  calmly  to  the  awful  verge  — 
Nor  waits  the  answer  of  our  willing  minds. 

MYLAS. 

Alas  !  how  mournfully  his  footsteps  sound, 
As  o'er  my  heart  their  dying  echoes  fall ! 
Farewell !  great  father !  guide,  protector,  friend  ! 
Deep  to  that  melancholy  reign  pass'd  down.  — 
Now,  O  ye  righteous  powers  of  heaven's  high  thrones ! 
Strengthen  his  mighty  heart  —  his  valiant  arm  — 
Fulfil  to  him  each  guardian  promise  given ; 
Upraise  his  spirit  o'er  his  foes  around. 

h  2 
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'Tis  heard  no  more,  —  his  distant  tread  is  gone,  — 

No  faintest  murmurs  reach  this  outward  air.  — 

Alas  !  until  this  present  hour  my  thought  has  slept ; 

I  wake,  and  gaze  around  as  from  a  dream : 

His  mighty  courage  and  unyielding  mien 

My  heart  unshrinking  fill'd  through  every  hour ; 

But  now,  alone  upon  these  dreary  hills, 

My  bosom  shudders  in  their  desert  maze  — 

To  think  —  that,  helpless,  —  weak  as  I  am  here, 

Unarm'd,  unknown,  amid  this  shepherd  crew  — 

So  frail,  so  useless  there,  is  all  his  power 

'Gainst  force  of  spirits  mightier  than  men, 

•Gainst  cunning  monsters  of  that  midnight  reign, 

'Gainst  evil  spectres  of  malicious  guise. 

There,  dreadful  shade  vaults  o'er  the  darken'd  skies, 

And  hangs  around  in  mystic  solid  gloom :  — 

He  hath  no  star  therein  to  lead  his  eye  — 

To  lift  his  spirit  forth  beyond  that  pale, 

No  light  immortal  beams  with  cheering  sign. 

But,  ye  eternal  beacons  here  which  shine  ! 

Shall  I  mistrust  ye  ?  who  illume  the  air, 

The  signals  of  the  powers  which  dwell  within, 

Far  past  the  circle  of  your  crystal  gleam: 
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Then  have  not  these  throughout  die  starry  skies,. 
And  o'er  the  sunny  firmament  of  day, 
Given  him  their  changeless  promise  to  defend  ? 
Here  then  I  rest  in  peace,  with  heart  upborne 
Far  from  the  gloomy  limits  of  despair ; 
And  gazing  coldly  o'er  the  eastern  dawn, 
Whose  sun  unfailingly  shall  rise.  —  So  calm, 
Without  one  fear,  I  wait  his  sore  return. 


CHORUS. 


Oh,  gentle  boy  !  though  few  thy  flowing  years, 
Though  Tune  yet  dwells  with  thee  in  griefiess  spring ; 
Though  near  thy  view  irradiant  flowers  he  strews, 
His  sequence  dim  of  fading  care  conceal'd,  — 
Though  fresh  as  flowering  roses  in  the  morn, 
Thy  beauty  shines  to  each  admiring  eye :  — 
There  is  no  virtue  learn'd  through  reverend  age, 
No  fruit  of  careful  time,  no  toil  of  years, 
In  men  more  true  experience  distill, 
Than  dwells  in  these  confiding  words  of  thine, 
For  mortal  hope  doth  vanishing  decay.  — 
When  succour  fleeth  in  this  idle  world,  — 
When  no  voice  cheereth,  —  when  no  hand  upholds,  — 

h  S 
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Amid  such  trances  of  despair,  are  sown 

The  seeds  of  immortality  sublime. 

Void  then  of  other  life,  the  buoyant  soul 

Springs  up  toward  the  everlasting  stars, 

To  seek  the  refuge  unencounterM  here. 

Night-watching  shepherds,  who  through  every  hour, 

Attend  our  flocks  o'er  all  these  star-lit  plains ; 

And  from  the  sunny  morn  till  fading  eve, 

Still  look  to  heaven  alone  —  these  are  the  truths 

We  in  our  rude  e'er  wandering  circuit  learn, 

Which  never  fail  in  bitterest  extreme. 

But  now,  fair  boy !  inform  our  wondering  ears 

Who  is  this  mighty  man  ?  —  he  like  a  god, 

Who  paces  void  of  fear  the  echoing  ground  — 

Whose  mien  with  awe  immortal  scatters  power, 

And  thoughts  of  rule  unmeasured,  round  his  way  ?  — 

HYLAS. 

'Tis  not  my  single  voice  can  chant  his  praise, 
My  sole  accordance  celebrate  his  name ; 
A  hundred  voices  in  triumphant  song, 
Each  fill'd  with  story  of  his  deeds  sublime,  — 
A  hundred  harmonies  in  choral  theme,  — 
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'Twere  these  became  his  praise,  to  yield  him  fame : 
My  tongue  is  gentle  as  the  voice  of  lutes, 
Which  floats  at  evening  o'er  the  Mysian  plains : 
Soft  as  their  melancholy  cadence  falls, 
Soothing  as  dies  away  their  distant  chime  — 
So  o'er  my  memory  in  sadness  steals 
That  which  I  love  to  dwell  upon  alone.  — 
The  silent  kindness  of  each  resting  hour, 
The  smiles  and  gentleness  of  his  repose,  — 
These  are  my  heart's  enchantment,  —  these  my  theme* 
Let  others  hymn  his  pride,  and  dread  his  sway, 
Bending  the  knee  before  his  call  —  with  me 
The  recollection  of  his  love  remain. 
Ye  read  not  these  things,  ye  who  saw  him  here     ■ 
Girt  unto  dreadful  fame,  to  deeds  unseen, 
Wrapt  in  still  desperate  calm.     Nor  when  ye  hear 
Of  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  ye  dream 
Of  peace  in  gentle  strain?  —  yet  this  the  man. 
Through  every  limit  of  the  world  his  fame 
Sounds  with  such  lifted  cry,  that  ye  who  dwell 
Here  in  Laconia's  bounds,  can  claim  no  dim 
And  sightless  ignorance  of  this,  the  high 
Unbounded  rumour  which  pervades  the  land. 

h  4 
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* 

CHORUS. 

All  hail  his  name  !  for  where  remains  unknown . 
That  cloudless  glory  which  his  deeds  proclaim  ? 
He  who  upholds  the  weak,  avengeth  wrong, 
The  oppressor's  foe  and  the  defenceless'  shield; 
His  arm  is  lifted  over  all  the  lands, 
The  scourge  of  evil  —  its  uncheck'd  dismay. 
Within  his  cave  the  mountain  robber  lurks, 
And  looks  aghast  upon  the  guarded  plains ; 
The  savage  beasts  shrink  howling,  scared  afar, 
And  leave  untenanted  their  wasteful  reign, 
That  peaceful  herdsmen  tend  again  their  fold, 
And  desert  fields  are  cultivate  once  more. 
Nay,  we  can  speak  no  ignorance  of  these,  — 
Then  say,  what  enterprise  this  task  unfolds ! 

HYLAS. 

He  you  here  saw  is  one  who  speaketh  not, 
But  who  performs.     Nor  is  't  to  other  men 
Alone  he  guards  his  speech,  that  no  least  word 
Escape,  the  unseen  future  might  betray ; 
But  never,  even  to  himself,  affirms 
A  promised  gain  of  enterprise  unwon ; 
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He  knoweth  that  the  voice  is  as  the  wind  — ~ 
It  passeth  briefly,  and  no  trace  remains,  — 
Except  delusion  where  its  cadence  tends ; 
And  sayeth  never  what  his  arm  shall  do, 
Lest  e'er  such  idle  words  lie  unfulfilTd. 
I  am  who  am  beside  him  in  the  morning, 
And  in  the  evening  leave  him  not,  —  who  hear 
The  thoughts  no  other  hears,  — -  not  unto  me, 
Though  still  most  dear  to  him,  doth  he  declare 
Those  deeds  which  deep  his  silent  purpose  holds. 
Calm  grandeur,  graveness  seldom  laid  aside, 
Unutterable  majesty  of  mien, 
These  speak  alone  what  thought  he  keeps  before. 

CHORUS. 

Then  let  us  wait  the  issue  of  this  morn, 
And  stay  the  marvels  he  shall  here  achieve. 
The  sun  upbreaketh  through  the  eastern  air, 
And  the  pale  starlight  is  well  nigh  extinct : 
Truly,  when  night  hath  lifted  off  that  veil 
Wherein  he  clothed  thee  to  our  eyes,  not  vain 
Indeed  appears  the  praise  so  late  bestowM. 
Many  our  aged  eyes  have  often  seen, 
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And  held  transcendently  as  fair  —  but  none, 
Not  one  hath  e'er  approached  to  equal  thee. 
Tell  us  what  beauty-gifted  clime  hath  borne  thee, 
What  land  is  nursery  of  such  display,  — 
Which  passeth  far  what  else  our  eyes  have  seen. 

HYLAS. 

My  country  lies  across  the  eastern  sea,  — 

In  Mysia's  sunny  plains  my  father  dwells. 

Though  fair  that  land,  though  beautiful  each  vale 

With  sparkling  waters  and  stream-spangled  fields ; 

Yet  with  this  hero  came  I  joyfully, 

Forsaking  all  which  wooed  me  to  remain. 

My  mother  weeps  for  me,  my  father  grieves, 

Yet  mourn  I  not  to  wander  thus  afar ; 

If  they  caress  me,  this  is  yet  more  dear,  — 

What  solace  they  might  yield  —  with  him  I  find. 

By  prizing  all  in  that  fair  land,  I  learn 

To  prize  him  greater  who  hath  value  more, 

And  worthier  the  love  I  can  bestow ;  — 

For  who  shall  equal  him,  his  praise  excel  ?  — 

But  what  soft  sounds  are  these  which  float 

So  tremblingly  across  the  new-sunn'd  air  ? 

Or  were  they  fancied  ?  —  for  they  sound  no  more.  - 
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CHORUS. 

Full  oft  at  sunrise  are  these  heard  around, 

The  aerial  messengers  of  dawn. 

The  springing  sunlight  scattereth  his  beams, 

And  gildeth  o'er  the  grey-adorned  hills  — 

'Tis  at  this  hour  such  fleeting  music  steals 

Beside  the  entrance  foul  of  this  dull  cave ; 

Still  fearful  voices  have  been  heard  to  moan, 

And  vanish  faltering  mid  the  upper  air,  — 

Faint  melancholy  whispers  flitting  to  and  fro, 

Breathing  convulsive  miserable  sighs,  — 

Nay,  we  have  heard  our  fathers  say,  amazing  strains, 

Loud  as  the  chorus  of  a  thousand  harps,  — 

Have  sounded  echoing  over  all  the  hills, 

Till  lost  in  distance  through  th'  astonish'd  air ; 

Mysterious  shrieks  have  terrified  at  eve 

The  lonely  traveller  upon  this  way  ;  — 

And,  rolling  en  the  midnight  gale,  fierce  cries, 

Loud  as  the  clamour  of  contending  foes, 

With  dreadful  shouts  peal'd  on  the  assaulted  ear,  — 

Now  swelling  nearer  like  the  roaring  sea, 

Now  murmuring  faintly  as  a  distant  storm. 

'Tis  said  in  earlier  days  these  desperate  sounds 
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Hover'd  around  this  mountain's  ancient  brow, 
But  now  are  still  —  their  fearful  voice  unknown. 

HYLAS. 

But  see  upon  the  bosom  of  this  hill, 
Where  yet  the  Sunt  sun  scarcely  shines, 
A  slender  figure  hath  appear'd,  —  and  there, 
Beside  the  rounded  swell  which  girdeth  in 
The  hollow  sweep  which  stretches  to  the  sea, 
It  pacing  o'er  the  slope  comes  upward  here. 
O  gentle  shepherds,  who  is  this  we  see  ? 

CHORUS. 

'Tis  none  we  know !— and  yet  a  woman's  form 

It  seemeth,  moving  mournfully  along. 

As  slowly  glide  the  dark  unburied  sprites 

Beside  the  waters  of  the  solemn  shore, 

So  lone,  and  drearily,  she  o'er  the  ground 

Passeth  with  hopeless  desolated  air. 

Shall  this  be  one  escaped  from  this  dark  cave, 

Who  flies  retreating  from  the  glaring  day  ? 

And  yet  it  seems  but  as  a  mortal  garb, 

That  sable  vesture  which  enfolds  her  form ;  — 
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And  o'er  the  snow-white  scarf  which  breaks  alone 

The  funeral  darkness  of  her  guise,  her  hair 

With  flowing  radiance  descends,  and  bright 

With  liquid  gloss  the  sun  illumes  their  gold, 

That  with  a  living  lustre  seems  to  curl. 

Yet  in  that  countenance  of  grief  indeed 

Tnere  is  a  pallor  of  unearthly  hue, 

A  sad  and  spiritual  gleam  of  woe, 

Which  speaks  this  world  as  scarce  her  own  abode. 

Still,  'mid  those  sorrow-sculptured  features'  care, 

What  trace  of  beauty  there  remains  enthroned ! 

HTLAS. 

It  must  be  so  —  and  that  majestic  air, 
Where  sorrow  lingers  o'er  with  pale  command, 
Bespeaks  alone  Hippodamia,  queen 
Above  the  distant  Lapithse;  —  she  mourns 
Her  husband,  Pirithous,  within  the  reign 
Of  Pluto,  and  of  death,  with  Theseus  king 
Of  Athens  who  remains.     To  that  dark  shore 
Yet  living  they  went  down,  and  ne'er  again 
Before  the  light  of  heaven  have  reappeared. 
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Enter  Hippodamia. 

Hath  then  my  wandering  ceased  ?  and  is  it  here 
That  I  shall  meet  in  life  or  death  my  lord  ? 
O  ye  who  dwell  upon  these  lonely  hills  — 
If  any  peace  or  soft  compassion  live 
Within  your  bosoms,  tell  if  ye  have  seen, 
Before  the  dawn  uprose,  a  form  appear 
Arriving  upward  from  the  distant  plains, 
Which  seem'd  of  frame  scarce  mortal,  and  descend 
Alone  within  that  dark  sepulchral  cave. 

HYLAS. 

Hippodamia  !  know  you  Hylas  not  ? 
Have  you  forgot  Alcides'  much-lovM  boy, 
Who  speaks  to  you  ?     Hither  with  him  I  came, 
And  wait  in  hope  his  issue  from  the  tomb. 

HIPPODAMIA. 

Ha !  Hylas  !  is  it  so  ?  alas  !  alas  ! 

Those  gentle  eyes  seem  never  made  for  tears, 

Those  cheeks  to  bear  the  furrowing  of  woe ; 

Thy  beautiful  face  should  never  mourn. 

Still  mine  once  seem'd  all  summer,  fill'd  with  joy, 
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As  bright  and  stainless  viewed  as  thine  appears. 

Alas,  if  any  thing  could  melt  these  eyes, 

And  make  their  grief-dried  channels  flow  once  more, 

Here  might  thy  lonely  fate  yet  cause  them  weep, 

And  wring  again  one  pitying  tear.     How  long, 

How  mournfully  have  I  expected  him, 

Who  hath  not  come  throughout  each  lingering  year ! 

And  must  thy  hope  e'en  thus  be  turn'd  to  tears  ? 

O  Pirithous,  my  lord  !  if  you  return 

With  him  who  seeks  you  midst  that  reign,  here,  cloth'd 

In  bridal  garment,  let  me  meet  your  arms. 

Away,  ye  robes  of  darkness  !  now  no  more 

Clad  in  a  funeral  array  I  mourn. 

My  pilgrimage  is  past,  my  sorrow  o'er ; 

He  comes  to  me  again,  who  long  deplored 

In  misery  my  heart  hath  wept  in  vain. 

Amen  !  if  heaven  shall  grant  that  he  once  more 

Beneath  this  firmament  with  me  shall  stand, 

And  raise  his  eyes  to  that  celestial  ray 

Which  pierceth  never  the  abyss  profound, 

These  pale  cold  lips  again  shall  faintly  smile, 

This  hollow  cheek  with  gladness  yet  shall  glow ; 

And  o'er  these  eyes  a  radiance  re-illume* 
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But  if  this  fail,  shall  I  alone  remain 
A  weary  lingerer  behind  ?     Farewell, 
A  glad  farewell,  you  azure  tented  world, 
And  light  encanopied  domain.     Your  smiles 
Then,  shall  as  now  but  mock  my  cheerless  grie£ 
Which  he  alone  my  lord  can  smile  away ; 
And  I  shall  leave  ye  to  embrace  his  shade 
Amid  the  dark  and  sunless  realms  of  death, 
Where  he  alone  shall  be  the  brightest  light, 
The  only  comfort  I  can  e'er  require. 
Oh  silence !  what  disturbs  thee  ?  do  I  hear 
A  dubious  echo  through  thy  womb  ?  —  it  is  — 
It  must  be  —  low  it  murmurs  near  —  I  fly, 
And  meet  the  step  of  hope  —  or  of  despair. 

chorus. 

Return  t  return  !  —  ah  seize  her  ere  she  fall ! 
She  sets  not  foot,  she  breathes  hot  breath  therein, 
Ere  she  shall  die ;  —  that  fearful  sepulchre 
Absorbs  all  life  unseal'd  by  charm  divine. 
E'en  touch'd,  she  swoons.     Ah  bring  her  in  the  air, 
That  cheering  breezes  may  revive  her  soul ; 
And  seek  fresh  water  from  the  crystal  stream, 
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To  chase  the  poison'd  breath  which  clings  unseen, 
And  taints  each  feature  which  hath  felt  its  sway :  — 
Clear  and  unsullied  as  the  sunbeams  shine, 
Their  radiant  glare  shall  warm  that  languor  pale, 
And  her  chill  faded  breast  revivify  again. 

HYLAS. 

Hippodamia  wake  !  alas,  awake  ! 
Shall  he  you  love  come  forth  to  heaven,  and  find 
Thy  spirit  wander'd  to  the  bourn  he  leaves  ? 
Shall  he  you  mourn  arise  again,  and  live 
To  mourn  you  only  whom  he  sought  to  gain  ? 
And  must  thy  soul  flit  on  in  that  dark  way, 
And  shuddering  in  that  downward  journey,  meet 
"Without  a  hope,  his  home-returning  form  ? 
Ye  gods  be  thank'd,  it  is  not  so  !     Warm  life 
Returning  seems  to  wake  within,  nor  dark, 
Immedicably  hopeless,  seems  her  doom. 
O  shepherds,  tend  her ;  —  for  a  voice  I  hear 
Which  breathes  like  music  o'er  me.     Wholly  free, 
With  straining  eye  I  must  explore  that  shade, 
And  catch  the  faintest  traces  of  his  form. 
It  is,  —  it  is,  —  I  see  him  —  O  he  comes ! 

i 
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He  comes,  my  only  sovereign  returns. 

Most  loved  Alcides  !  canst  thou  hear  my  call  ? 

But  answer  me,  and  let  the  voice  of  joy 

Break  from  the  tomb;     Oh  speak  to  cheer  me,  —  speak 

HERCULES. 

I  see  thee,  Hylas,  out  of  this  dark  gloom 
I  see  thee,  —  and  rejoicing  I  arise. 
So  precious  as  the  streaming  waters  flow 
To  him  who  thirsteth,  I  behold  thee.     Stay ! 
Stay  till  I  trample  back  each  deathful  shade, 
And  o'er  the  conquered  darkness  moving  smile. 

Enter  Theseus  and  Hercules. 

Oh  God  !  —  how  o'er  me  pours  the  flood  of  being, 
The  tide  ineffable  of  life !     I  breathe, 
I  feel,  I  see !     The  dream  of  death  is  gone, 
The  terrible  darkness,  the  sunless  light, 
Confound  no  more  this  living  eye.     That  spell 
Breaks  as  it  fled  eternally  away.  — 
Beholding  all  the  bright  and  boundless  sky, 
Its  shorfe  of  deep  immeasurable  blue, 
With  azure  hills  adorning  far  its  round, 
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The  stainless  empire  blending  silently 

To  meet  this  earth,  its  beautiful  domain. 

And,  oh,  ye  trackless  forests,  vast  and  wide, 

Ye  plains  unmeasured,  and  ye  deep.green  shades, 

O'er  ye  again  the  panting  steed  shall  bound, 

The  eager  dogs  with  swifiVwing'd  speed  pursue  — 

Far  o'er  your  breast  amazed  the  chase  flies  on, 

The  shouts  re-echo  to  the  wondering  skies, 

While  foaming  torrents  glitter  to  the  air, 

And  toss  their  angry  spray  around  the  throng, 

Who  fearless  dare  each  stream.  —  To  this  once  more, 

To  this,  my  mournful  prisoned  soul  awakes  ! 

Already  hath  the  leaden  weight  decay'd, 

The  slumbering  sadness  which  there  weigh'd  me  down : 

The  sweet  and  joyful  air  of  morning  wooes  me, 

The  fluttering  breezes  cool  and  freshly  play, 

The  grassy  verdure  near,  with  its  green  smile, 

The  heart  and  eye  drink,  joyfully  revived, 

And  preciously  the  sparkling  dew-drops  shine, 

1111  tears  within  the  gazing  eyelids  spring. 

For  ever  may  I  drink  the  breath  of  heaven, 

Nor  find  its  sunny  gladness  fade  away  ! 
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HERCULES. 

But,  Hylas,  stretch'd  upon  the  dewy  bank, 

Whom  bend  the  shepherds  o'er  ?  who  fainteth  there, 

With  tresses  scattered,  and  pale  cheek  forlorn? 

HYLAS. 

The  wife  of  Pirithous  hath  wanderM  here, 
Your  dreary  passage  known,  —  she  hoped  to  meet, 
With  you  returning  home,  her  long-mourn'd  lord, 
And  rushing  at  your  voice's  sound,  she  fell 
O'erwhelm'd  with  vapour  near  that  noisome  cave. 

HERCULES. 

Oh,  Theseus,  behold  what  woe  remains, 

To  tell  this  seeking  mourner  that  dread  tale  — 

See  who  hath  hoped  to  meet  us  fraught  with  joy  ! 

THESEUS. 

Oh,  Pirithous,  again  thy  memory  wakes 
But  in  that  fearful  thought  to  die  —  My  friend, 
My  loved  companion  through  each  former  year ! 
How  many  a  conquest  we  have  won,  how  oft 
O'er  flood  and  mountain  roam'd,  and  fought 
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Each  side  by  side,  till  shared  the  sweet  repose 

And  spoil  our  gladdening  arms  have  gain'd — Where  now, 

0  where  remains  thy  fear  unknowing  shade  ? 
My  eye  hath  seen,  —  but  never  can  this  voice 
Give  forth  that  tale  to  her  affrighted  ear. 

hippodamia  (reviving). 

1  heard  a  voice,  which  as  a  mournful  dirge 
Oppress'd  me,  breathing  deathfully,  — what  sleep 

Of  darkening  visions  came  then  o'er  me  !    Who  are  you  ? 
Who  standeth  there  with  shaded  brow,  and  eye 
Which  gleams  a  lurid  scanty  ray  ?     Ye  Gods  ! 
I  know  him,  —  it  is  he  —  'tis  Pirithous  — 

'Tis no !  I  mourn  not  thee :  —  O  why  delay  ? 

Why  hide  him  ?  —  Bring  him  forth  to  welcome  me  !  — 
And  let  these  sorrow-wither'd  arms  enclasp 
His  long  lost  form  —  Why  stand  you  there  forlorn  ? 
Why  speak  you  not  ?  —  Ye  melancholy  crew  ! 
What  haggard  fear  lowers  o'er  your  deathlike  brows, 
And  stamps  dismay  upon  each  quivering  cheek  ? 
Where  hast  thou  left  him,  Theseus  ?  —  why  askance 
Glimmers  that  scarcely  mortal,  glazing  eye  ? 
Speak  to  me  !  speak  !  —  discharge  that  baleful  ill 
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Which  broods  within  your  looks ;  and  if  the  stream 
Burst  to  destrpy  —  yet  break  this  wild  delay. 

THESEUS. 

Oh,  Hercules,  speak  to  her !  and  read  his  fete 
With  soft  disclosure.  —  Say  he  comes  no  more,  — 
My  voice  it  fails,  —  I  cannot  tell  that  doom. 

HIPPODAMIA. 

What  say  ye  ?  speak  to  me !  nor  mid  yourselves 

Thus  keep  your  fatal  colloquy.     Oh  God  ! 

I  do  implore  that  they  will  answer  me : 

If  ye  have  human  bosoms,  pity  me; 

I  do  beseech  this  utterance  of  your  tongues  ! 

HERCULES. 

Hippodamia !  calm  thyself  and  hear, 
Alas  !  no  tale  of  joy  —  yet  be  resign'd, 
Nor  grieve  too  madly  o'er  the  fates'  decree, 
Which  mournfully  I  tell.     He  comes  no  more; 
His  parted  life  can  never  be  renewed. 
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HJPPODAMIA. 


Then  all  is  known,  and  my  fix'd  soul  remains 
Calm  as  before  in  its  long  used  despair. 
Yet  one  thing  further  tell  me :  —  on  what  shore 
Of  that  dark  region  doth  he  roam  ?     Oh  where 
Shall  my  pale  spirit  seek  his  fleeting  form  ? 

HERCULES. 

We  know  no  more,  O  lady  !  —  we  may  tell 
No  further  secret  of  that  vision'd  realm. 

0  cheer  thy  mournful  soul,  and  dry  those  tears, 
Nor  cherish  sorrow  which  is  spent  in  vain. 

HIPPODAMIA. 

1  thanlt  thee !  but  these  hopes  are  far  from  me, 
Who  seek  no  joy  again.     Oh  dearest  lord  ! 
When  late  I  fell  enwrapt  in  that  drear  gloom  — 
Let  heaven  be  bless'd  I  was  e'en  thus  recalFd, 
Else  lost  within  that  darkness  cold  my  form 
Had  witherM  honourless,  untomb'd ;  —  and  lone 
Along  the  desolate  shore,  my  spirit  chill 

Had  wandered  separate  from  thee.     Farewell, 
Ye  living  men  I  I  dwell  consoleless  here, 
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And  vain  to  me  is  all  this  cheerless  world ; 
Give  honour  to  this  grief-worn  mortal  frame, 
And  with  fair  rites  enshield  its  grave,  that  free, 
And  swiftly,  I  may  pass  the  sable  stream, 
To  find  that  one  I  love.  —  Once  more,  farewell  — 
Then  now  I  go,  —  this  bright  and  glittering  steel 
Shall  be  my  heart's  most  dear  and  faithful  friend. 
Tis-done  !  —  O  keep  afar,  nor  dare  to  check 
My  happy  way !  —  O  Pirithous,  I  come  ! 
There  meet  me — see, — I  grasp — 'tis  there!  'tis  there — 

IDies. 

THESEUS. 

O  stay  the  streaming  torrent !  —  nay,  'tis  vain,  — 
The  spirit  is  unloosed,  the  bond  of  life  untied ; 
And  soon  —  full  soon,  her  cheerless  soul  shall  find 
The  dreamless  fate  of  that  mysterious  shore. 
How  hath  this  joyful  morning  wrinkled  frowns 
Over  its  lately  bright  and  smiling  brow  !  — 
What  deep  and  fearful  tragedy  hath  storm'd 
•    Beneath  the  gaze  of  the  unconscious  sky! 
O  let  us  part  from  this  unwelcome  steep, 
And  to  the  silent,  thoughtful  plains  descend. 
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HERCULES. 

Then  let  us  go !  —  Ye  gentle  shepherds,  bear, 

Attending  on  our  steps,  her  lifeless  form. 

There,  in  the  dewy  vale  entomb'd,  shall  lie 

The  cold  remains  of  so  devoted  love. 

Where  the  clear  flowing  waters  spring  to  light, 

And  scatter  sparkling  freshness  o'er  the  green 

And  verdant  turf,  and  never-fading  flowers, 

Which  fringe  around  the  silver  bubbling  stream :  — 

There  where  the  tangled  thickets  and  the  arch'd  thorn 

Entwine  their  tremulous  leaves,  and  from  the  shade 

Peeps  forth  the  perfumed  violet ;  while  herbs 

Luxuriate  wildly  round :  —  within  an  urn 

Of  snow-white  marble  shall  her  ashes  lie. 

There  shall  the  birds  sing  o'er  her  shining  grave, 

And  scatter  all  their  sweetest  notes,  to  breathe 

Unceasing  song  in  the  melodious  air ; 

And  high  o'er  head  the  drooping  trees  shall  bend 

To  greet  her  silent  shade,  that  from  afar 

They  shall  her  monument  appear,  —  a  green 

And  never  mouldering  tomb.     Be  with  her  peace, 

And  in  that  viewless  realm  the  holy  love 

And  joy  her  tearful  eyes  wept  vainly  here  ! 
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These  solemn  duties  closed,  —  for  all  your  care, 
Shepherds  !  some  grateful  deed  I  joyfully  perform. 

CHORUS. 

Then  be  it  so :  —  thus  bear  her  solemnly 
To  rest  within  her  final  home.     Our  hands 
Shall  raise  the  cold-white  marble  sepulchre ;  — 
And  to  our  children's  listening  ears  her  fate 
Shall  be  instill'd  through  every  fleeting  year. 
Their  smiling  eyes  with  tears  shall  gaze,  and  round 
The  pale  unweeting  stone,  their  gentle  hands 
Oft  in  the  breathing  spring  shall  weave  sweet  flowers, 
And  in  the  evening,  and  the  morn,  renew 
With  silent  lips  each  fragrant  braided  chain. 
Circling  around  its  base,  each  hurtful  weed 
Shall  ever  be  destroy'd,  and,  gently  shorn, 
The  creeping  shrubs  forbade  to  stray  too  near ; 
That  rich  and  free  the  deep  green  velvet  turf 
May  peacefully  encouch  her  urn.     There  still, 
And  silent,  seen  afar,  - —  with  lonely  sign 
Its  melancholy  hue  shall  stand  unchanged, 
And  speak  of  death  to  him  who  passeth  by.  — 
Who  hurrying  swiftly  on,  one  sigh  shall  breathe 
Ere  he  forget  that  shade  of  sweet  repose. 


NOTE. 


A  considerable  licence  has  been  taken  with  the  history  of  the  per- 
sons introduced  in  this  poem.  For  Hylas,  it  is  related,  was  stolen 
away  by  the  river  nymphs  many  years  before  Hercules  made  his 
descent  into  hell ;  —  and  it  was  the  death  of  Hippodamia  which  oc- 
casioned Pirithous,  with  his  friend  Theseus,  to  undertake  that  rash 
adventure  of  gallantry  which  terminated  in  the  painful  imprisonment 
whence  Hercules  undertook  to  deliver  them. 

But  as  the  changes  which  have  been  made  do  by  no  means  injure 
the  persons  of  the  drama,  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  pardoned;  — for 
Hercules  has  his  favourite  boy  restored,  and  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  so 
well  imagined  to  leave  Hippodamia  to  weep  for  her  husband,  when 
history  relates  that  she  left  him  to  weep  for  her ;  yet  still  she  gains 
this  privilege  —  to  die  at  last  in  her  own  way,  and  by  her  own  hand. 
As  to  Pirithous,  some  say  he  returned  with  Theseus,  while  others 
relate  that  the  dog  Cerberus  destroyed  him.  This  last  account, 
though  indeed  very  melancholy,  being  the  more  suitable  to  a  tragic 
termination,  has  been  adopted  here. 

The  chief  object  of  Hercules  in  his  descent  was  to  bring  forth 
Cerberus  his  prisoner;  but  it  was  feared  the  introduction  of  the  latter 
might  cause  more  noise  than  melody ;  he  has,  therefore,  been  omitted 
entirely  in  the  scene. 


THE  END. 
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